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GRAIN DRIERS 
FEED MIXERS 
FEEDERS 


PACE Aeeae (PE WHY-A-LEAK 


FANS 7 DLOr. It 


Of Course 


We want y our business © STEAM COILS 
but we want it on a basis COOKERS STEAM TRAPS| BAD ORDER CARS 
_ that: in Pay you sai (ee MOLASSES HEATERS OAT BLEACHERS em Ue Ae eel 
ourselves. e want it be- rs pe 
cause we have proper facili- | | SPECIAL DRY- ING APPARATUS irish Aad adler me 


ties for handling it. 


WILLEY ELLIS COMPANY Fa Mead tcgreune tress 


% Successors to : aon a pads Gree oh rigger hse 

f\ shippers rwis 
Me Don't be satisfied with THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY would be rejected. 
returns or poor service; _ 1201-1229 So. Talman Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners 


prevents leakage in transit and are 
made for all cases ef bad order cars, 
consisting of full Standard Liners, 
End Liners and Doer Liners. 


WILL YOU NOT give us an oppor- 
tunity to submit full details of our 


‘send your shipments to 


MCKENNA & DICKEY 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE 


RAIN. With Storage Tanks ssl hie ea acting aed a aed protection? cn 0 Mle 
d pl , 
4 G Warehouse and Feed Plant. ieee Gaenal onda sa ale ba THE KENNEDY GAR LINER & 
ee Feed System Engi SHELBYVILLE, IND. 
ian - CHICA oO Ground area 200 ft. by 217.8 ft. 110 s. hei eis baht Chicago Canadian Factory at Woodateck, 


Ontario 


~“THE CLIMAX’”’ : BLS EAE oct & ENAFE 
SCOOP TRUCK RSD Ge 


caracry {2 i.e | || LAKE VIEW IRON WORKS 
1226-1236 School Street 
Fabricators of all Classes of Steel and Iron 


We specialize in steel for grain elevator construction work, 


‘ ates fiom and lst the Scoop-Truck Patented July 30, 1907 Marine Towers—Hoppers—Stairs, Etc. 
me ERICK: $15.00 F. O.\B. care at factory General Offices: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


iron and steel; Highway Red, a chemically combined Red 
Lead Paint for iron and steel; Thermokote, a heat-resisting 
paint; Mill White, an Interior White for Wood, Steel, Con- 
crete, Brick and Plaster; Conerewaltum for concrete sur- 
faces; Old Honesty for interior and exterior wood, And 
many others expertly designed for specific uses. 


Write for detailed information. 
Newark, N. J. 


Paint is the only paint that can be applied di- © 
iron without acid wash, weathering or 
ne It stands up under any conditions of serv- 
to 15 years, preventing all rusting and corros- 
aah sents et 
Paint Engineering specialized coatings are; 
Genes 2 agile as well as protective for 


es 


Paint Engineers since 1888 
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4 to fill 49 Cars, have been st | 
in »| Quring the past year. 

| 1 You CAN GUESS Why. 

("| HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


WSS 1207-1229 S.WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO. 
>, SCs is 


La. Weare 


Key to Successful Operation 


Be sure that the engineer in charge has 
specified Super-Service belting if you want 
an economical, fast working elevator. 


Super-Service Belts embody the skill of long experience 
in belt making and are the product of manufacturing 


facilities having a reputation for superiority of fifty-five 
M . 4) ea years duration. 


Super-Service Belts last longer, give greater satisfaction 
and are the best buy in grain elevator belting that can 


i be secured. 

ae 

e ‘ One of the belt conveyors in the new Murray Elevator at 

on Kansas City, Mo., which is served by 2,000 feet of SUPER- és P ; 
Be Wt “SERVICE Rubber Belting. Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
pee Factories: TRENTON, N. J. 

Fy ; Branches: Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 
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e 
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Nordyke & Marmon 
_ Company 
POWER CAR PULLER 


For convenience in spotting empty cars 
and moving single or trains of loaded cars, 
the Nordyke & Marmon Company Spur 
Gear Car Puller, pictured above, will be 
found most useful and dependable. 


It is built in three sizes ranging in capa- 
city from one to twenty loaded cars on 
level track, and is supplied either with or 
without rope winding spool and attach- 
ments. Plain jaw or friction clutch release 
on drive shaft is optional. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


Indianapolis Indiana 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 


New York al 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 


GRAIN TRADE 


The Fairbanks Type “S” Grain Hopper Scale 


The name FAIRBANKS 
makes a difference 


Whose experience will go into the scale 
equipment you need? Who will back up the 
installation? Whose service can you depend 
upon? These are questions you can well 
ask, because it makes a difference who makes 
the equipment for the most vital phase of your 
elevator operation—weighing. 

What the name Fairbanks means on the 
hundreds of thousands of scales that have been 
made during almost a century of scale build- 
ing, it means also on the large Fairbanks Grain 
Hopper Scales. It means scale construction 
that has come to be the world standard. Stand- 
ard because the scale is closely adapted to its 
duty—because it is the result of scale building 
experience which is practically unequaled— 
because its accuracy and dependability have 
been proved over and over again. 


This hopper scale, which Fairbanks builds 
specifically for grain elevator use, is Fairbanks 
throughout—a fine scale, with improved type 
of registering beam, weight lifting devices and 
other features of fully modernized construc- 
tion. 

The Fairbanks Grain Hopper Scale is regu- 
larly put in, tested, inspected and approved in 
remarkably short time—without the usual de- 
lays attendant upon such installations. Let us 
send you complete details. 


Preferred the 


And 40 other principal cities throughout the United States 


Chicago 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 


1636 
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Indiandpole ve Market—A 
Three Times Greater Grain Market 


Indianapolis, the center of grain centers, is known today as one of the most important, 
rapidly growing grain and hay markets in the country. Receipts of grain during the last ten 
years have nearly trebled in volume, due to the advantages its geographical location offers to 
the grain and hay producing and consuming sections of the country, its splendid railroad facil- 
ities assuring prompt returns on shipments, its large local consumption of grain by its corn 
and flour mills and its manufacturing industries, its increased elevator storage and drying 
equipment, its adequate weighing facilities and efficient inspection department. This has 
made Indianapolis more and more important each season for shippers and buyers of grain, hay 


and feed. - 


Movement of Grain and Hay During the Year 1925 


Receipts Shipments 
Comet we 18,838,000 bushels 14,527,000 bushels 
Oats: eee 9,016,000 bushels 7,818,000 bushels 
Wheat..... 4,527,000 bushels 2,141,000 bushels 


The following Receivers and Shippers are members of 
Indianapolis Board of Trade 


residen rit i .- Treas, FOR 
HA YWARD-RICH GRAIN WM. R. EVANS, President GEO. H. EVANS, Sec.-Treas SBRVICE—EFRICIENCY—COURTESY 
COMPANY Midwest Elevator Company | 
COMMISSION AND BROKERAGE eae HART-MAIBUCHER CO. 
414-415 Board of Trade Building BOARD OF TRADE é rc 
Consignments and Sales to Arrive 
The Cleveland Grain Co. WALLACE-GOOD CO. 
+ aeage uo: FIVE i guaprces arg dem ares: Grain, Stocks, Cotton H. E. Kinney Grain Co. 
Mighty Good Consignment Service Operating the James E. Bennett & Co. Wire 


COMMISSION—BROK ERAGE 
Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager Room 118, Board of Trade Bldg. 


THE LEW HILL GRAIN 
COMPANY 


GRAIN 


COMMISSION, BROKERAGE Phone Main 3886 


The Bingham Grain Company 
Receivers and Shippers of 


GR ALS 
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WELLER EQUIPMENT 


The Better Kind of Grain Handling Machinery 


tt 


WE MAKE 


Apron Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Drag Conveyors 
Pan Conveyors 
Mixing Conveyors 
Spiral Conveyors 
Trippers 

Bucket Elevators 
Elevator Buckets 
Elevator Boots 
Elevator Casing 
Elevator Heads 
Sack Elevators 
Barrel Elevators 
Elevator Spouts 
Loading Spouts 
Dock Spouts 
Chain 

Sprockets 

Grain Cleaners 
Truck Dumps 
Wagon Dumps 
Truck Hoppers 


Power Shovels 
Car Pullers Weller made products are sold on the basis of quality. 


Rope Drives Installed in your elevator they will help you to op- WELLER 
Gears erate at full capacity at the lowest cost for upkeep. SUPER-CAPACITY 
Frequent shutdowns and waiting for repairs dissipate ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Power Transmitting your profits. 
Machinery 


WELLER SPIRAL CONVEYORS) 


Increase the capacity of your 

Elevator. Perfect discharge at 

1 : low or high speed. Substantially 

Cold Rolled Steel Sectional Flights. Wear Long. Evenly Balanced. Run True. constructed of heavy sheet steel, 
Interchangeable with All Standard Makes. riveted at each corner and spot 

We Also Mak welded on the laps. Reinforced 

- Cra seos OEE with extra thickness of steel on 

Aluminum, Brass, Cast Iron, Copper, Galvanized, Monel Metal and Tinned the back. 


piral and Ribbon Conveyors Descriptive Circular On Request. 
Send Us a List of Your Requirements We Will Quote Prices 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Osice and Works, 1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


SALES OFFICES: 
‘NEW YORK BALTIMORE BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT ST. LOUIS OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY 
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MERCHANTS’ 
EXCHANGE 
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<ROCK ISLA 


Within a radius of 25 Miles—Center of Corn Production. 
Within a radius of 250 Miles—Center of Oat Production. 
Within a radius of 135 Miles—Center of Farm Area. 
Within a radius of 100 Miles—Center of Farm Valuation. 
Within 175 Miles—Center of Population, United States. 


LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis One of the Greatest 
Primary Grain Markets in the 
United States 


~ More than One Hundred Million 


Bushels of Grain Received 


Annually 


Movement of Grain by Barge 
from St. Louis to New Orleans 


for Export a Factor in Grain 
Trade © 


St. Louis Leading Consign- 
ment Market in United 
States 


SEO. C. MARTIN, JB. FREDC. HOOSE' P.C. KNOWLTON 
President Vice-President See’y & Treas. 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


Successors to 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


(INCORPORATED) 
GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS GRAIN AND HAY GRAIN COMMISSION 
Picker & Beardsley Com Co weve vetorron 222 tamberof Commerce 604 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Me. 
. . rite Us for Fu i t : 
Sak WecROuaTes CORRE Information on ST. LOUIS Meat Stactalty Carefeliy: Selected pore Shee and Cera Our 


MARSHALL HALL GRAIN COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


RAIN Hanpb_Lep on commission 
BOUGHT TO ARRIVE 
SOLD FOR SHIPMENT 
EXPORT 


300 Merchants Exchange 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Toberman Grain Company 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


A long established house, energetic, enterprising and alert for your interests. 
Let us handle your consignments 


For Milling Wheat 


Come to’St. Louis 


factory for wheat supplies. 
The Winter Wheat Market 


.ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUYERS OF TRACK GRAIN OF ALL KINDS AND 
MILL FEED 


W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


Best Grades of Soft Winter and Hard 
Wheat always available. Millers for years 
have found the St. Louis Market most satis- 


7 
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The Proper Method and the Proper Equipment 


The right method for doing your specific grain handling job and the right equip- 
ment with which to do it can both be supplied by The Webster Mfg. Company. 
With fifty years’ experience in solving grain handling problems in America’s 
largest grain elevators, etc., and with unlimited facilities for building the neces- 
sary equipment, Webster 1a lodléed upon as headquarters for grain handling 
machinery. 


Webster designs and builds all types of grain handling equipment, including 
belt conveyors, elevator legs, screw conveyors, dock spouts, distributing spouts, 
marine legs, power shovels, car pullers, car movers, etc. 

Consult us regarding your grain elevator needs. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
4500-4560 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 


WEBSTER-BRINKLEY CO. WEBSTER-INGLIS, LTD. 
SEATTLE, WASH. TORONTO, ONT. 
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“Eureka” - “Invincible” Grain Cleaning Machinery ae 


“Bureka” Improved Smutter-Clipper fitted with “Carry-by-Spout” 


The usual charge of 


2c PER BU. FOR DE-SMUTTING 


yields a substantial margin of profit to the elevator operator 


The machine above illustrated 
is a combination, 3 in 1 unit 
Consisting of 


WHEAT SMUTTER—OAT CLIPPER—GRAIN CLEANER 


If you have any problems confronting you, bring them to the world’s largest producers of 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. Watson, 515—No. 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Geo. S. Boss, Grand Hotel, New York City 
J. Q. Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. S. W. Watson, 123 Maplehurst Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
Bert Eesley, Dwight Dill, B. M. Estes, 
Box 363, 700 N. Winnetka Ave., 1429 Allston St., 
Dallas, Tex. Houston, Tex. 


Fremont, O. 


Strong-Scott M’f’g. Co., 413 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. HOWES CO.. na 


i 
INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. \//\*’ 
SILVER CREEK, N.Y. | 


gp 


(icANES'¢, canlNG 


Vi 


INVINCIBLE” GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


"EUREKA" - 


Buropean Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England, 
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John S. Metcalf Co. _ 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
’ Completed 1914 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator No. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


ake 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


ote 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Seana ss 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 108 S. La Salle Street 
Montreal, Canada, - 54 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Vancouver, B.C., - - - 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


| MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


| ; CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
| Built Elevators A 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. : a : BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


LWA bk ; nae pps 
1 (20a) 
Ya ee 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Se 


Write for Designs and Estimates 


OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. For’ William, Ontario 
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MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


We Have Specialized i in 


CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 
_ MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE | 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


2,500,000 Bu. Concrete Grain Elevator 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Designed and Built by 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


. ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
323 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


LIGHTNING RODS 


Insurance Reduction Soon Pays Cost 


Build your own system of Lightning Protection. Your 
boy can build a Radio—You can build Lightning Protec- 
tion—with the efficient and superior Shinn-Flat Cable 
which will last the life of your building. . 


Most elevators are alike—simple to protect! Shinn- 
Flat will protect your building from Lightning and en- 
title you to a lower insurance rate which will soon pay 
the cost. Shinn-Flat insures the use of your building 
when the crop is harvested. 


Shinn-Flat Cable provides for expansion and contrac- 
tion of loaded and empty elevators—no strain to pull 
fasteners loose—affording permanent lightning pro- 
tection! 


Your own men or a carpenter can do the work. Others 
are buying their material from us and rodding their ele- 
vators and mills at a great saving in cost. We will tell 
you how to install. Prices cheerfully furnished. 


On extra large structures requiring complicated instal- 
lations, our men will install. 


Write us—TODAY! 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 


2026 North Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Use the “Whirl 
Beater’ for all 
screenings, all 
grains, all kinds 
of roughage, in- 
cluding ear corn 
on the cob and 
in the shuck. 


" 25 to 50% 
Less Power Is Used 


by the Gruendler “Whirl Beater” to produce a given output than is 
used by an ordinary grinder. Every ounce of power is used fo grind. 
Easy to operate. Lasts a lifetime. 


Notice: The Gruendler Whirl Beater can be furnished with 
powerful magnetic separator and automatic feeder endorsed by the fire 
underwriters. Tell us your requirements. Full particulars on request. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
948 N. First St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Max So ere| Room 4 
Geo. B. - 
John R. Gra 
Tri-State Machinery Co 
H. Louis Silv 
R. J. Roa’ 
Transmission Machinery Co, 
Starr Equipment Co.- Park 
Edwin Lda & Co. 1011 Chestnut st, ‘Philadelph 
red T 201 Coleman Bldg., Third and Jefferson, i 
307 Wilson ie Lans 
314 Poe g! Bid Rock Island ie 
E. Mississippi, Ada, 0 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


MILL BUILDINGS :: ELEVATORS 
. FEED PLANTS 


208-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


on 
“fd 
Oo 


SY Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 


Newark, New Jersey 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
21st. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


Reliance Construction Company 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Washburn Crosby ; Southern Pacific 


_ =;>Minneapolis oe e = Galveston 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


- Designers of Grins Elevators, Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 


William, Can. 


513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


1210 Fisher Bldg. bie eo cre Builders W. R. SINKS 
Chicago, IIl. ain Elevators Manager 


: In all parts of the world 
Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about iti in i ins? 
om the condi se of that Brain me oer bins We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
Let us equip your storage with a EE 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


_ to tell you the exact condition of | L. A. STINSON co. 


the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 150 Elevators Equipped 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 


‘ ‘| Write for Descriptiun COMPLETE 
_ | ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY | |_ 332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


2,500,000-Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator 
} Designed for 
: The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Company 


PORT RICHMOND 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


{| BY 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Engineers ; Contractors 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


Na ee 
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Baltimore & Ohio 
Terminal Grain Elevator 
Baltimore, Md. 


Constructed by 


THE M. A.Long ©. 


The Long Building 
10 W. Chase St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Engineers and Constructors 
’ Grain Elevator Department 


The Most Rificient Grain Handling 
Plant.in the World Capacity 3,800,000 Bushels 


VCC eee 


This large modern grain elevator 
just completed at Edmonton, 
Alta., was equipped with 


GURNEY SCALES 


The Port Richmond Elevator (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) now under construction will be equipped 


with 11 2,500-bushel capacity Gurney Scales. 


GURNEY SCALE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


DCCC CO NEW CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATOR AT EDMONTON, ALTA. TUCO COCO 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 
IN ACTUAL CASH 


The initial cost is very small and 


the saving in the cost of your in- 


surance means many extra dollars 


CAPACITY 800,000 BUSHELS 
in your pocket every year. Your 


THOSE CONCERNED > 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain 
storages notice and usually comment on the 
accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean 
cut appearance of 


insurance company or this office 


will be glad to give you standards 


for such protection and to estimate 


your savings in cost of insurance. 


POLK SYSTEM BINS 
We Design and Erect 


Send us your inquiries. 


POLK GENUNG POLK CO. 


FORT BRANCH INDIANA 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 .East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Representing the Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 


[+ St) Si i ee 
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MAKE EQUIPMENT BUYING 
EASIER 


HE Big 400 Page ““Ehrsam’’ Catalog shows 

practically everything needed or required 
for use in connection with the operation of Mills 
or Elevators. And in addition to showing 
‘‘Ehrsam’’ Equipment, many statistical tables 
and other valuable information is shown. 


'| \S EHRSAM 


GRAIN HANDLING AND MILLING EQUIPMENT 


3) 

‘ For over 50 years—in fact since 1872, the Equipment is as good as can be produced. 
name “Ehrsam’’ has been synonymous with Expert “‘Ehrsam’’ Engineers will be glad to 
| quality equipment for mills and elevators. counsel and advise with you on your equip- 
' . Manufactured complete in modern and up-to- ment problems—without obligation. Why not 
, date plants by skilled workmen—‘Ehrsam”’ write us today. 


| = J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANS. 


be Manufacturers of Machinery for Flour Mills; 

ee Grain Elevators; Cement Plaster Mills; Salt 

Plants; Coal Handling and Rock Crushing Sys- 

y tems; Fertilizer Factories; Power Transmission, 
Elevating and Conveying Equipment. 


Get Your Grain in—and the Farmer 
Out—in a Hurry. The Cost Is No More. 


©, Here is your combination for speed and insurance against the costly 
“Choke-up.”’ 


The U. S. Chain Conveyor and Feeder 
The U. S. Pitless Corn Sheller 
The U. S. ‘“‘V” Type Elevator Bucket 


The “V’’ bucket completes a 
U. S. Sheller installation by giv- 
ing the increased elevating ca- 
pacity required. Manufactured 
in all sizes with dies stamping 
the bucket at one operation from 
a single sheet of metal. 


We build our chain feeders 
to deliver the capacity of 
U. S. sheller which is sufh- 
cient endorsement of dura- 
bility and capability. 


Priced accordingly 


Statement by Owner 


“The U. S. Sheller has devoured everything from cog wheels to 40 
feet of drag chain and seems to like it. Leaves the cobs cleaner and 
in better size than other shellers we are operating.” 


CONSTANT XXth CENTURY CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Grain Elevator Equipment and XXth Century Flour Mills 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Botte is the drier without a boiler. It begins 
where the steam drier left off and operates to ~- 


capacity on FROZEN CORN in. 


ZERO WEATHER 


Saves 75% of your operating expense by using 
Randolph Direct Heat Grain Driers which are 
time savers and money makers. Ask the man 
who uses this system and the old Draw Thru 
Steam System. He will tell you there is no com- 
parison. 


Manufactured by 3 


O. W. RANDOLPH CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Lf »ndolphQrainY)rier 


BERYL UUUUUAUAUAQANAQQQNQ000000000TTTULUOUOUAUOOQQQQQQN000EEEEEEOTUUUUUUAUUUTOAO 000 


BARNARD-MOLINE EQUIPMENT 
FOR © 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FEED PLANTS 
AND CORN MILLS 


If we can serve you by supplying catalogue, bulletins, 


= A 
= Corn Shellers Belting, all kinds Clutches = 
= Corn Cleaners ‘ Belt Supplies Collars, safety set = 
= Combined Corn Shellers and Cleaners Belt Conveyors Couplings, all types = 
= Dust Collectors Car Pullers Drop Hangers — 
== Ear Corn Crushers Distributing Spouts Gears, all types — 
— Employees Belt or Service Elevator Dumps, Wagon and Truck Idlers -— 
= Fans Elevator Heads, Boots and Legging, Pillow Blocks = 
= Feeders both Wood and Steel Post Hangers = 
= Feed Packers Hopper Bottoms Pulleys, Cast Iron — 
= Feed Screens Loading Spouts Pulleys, Wood Split — 
= Manlifts Perforated Metal Rope Transmission Equipment = 
= Mills, Roller Feed : Power Grain Shovels Shafting aes 
== Separators, Grain : Scales, all types Sprocket Chain = 
= Separatérs, Magnetic Spiral Steel Conveyor Sprocket Wheels = 
= Scourers Turn Heads Tighteners =S 


engineering information or prices, let us hear from you. 


— BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 
aA] ( MOLINE, ILL., U. S. A. 
3 Established 1860 
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Send for General Catalog 


for Long, Reliable Service 
Caldwell Reliable Gears—spur, molded, cut-tooth and pattern- 
bevel, miter, angle and worm— molded gears. They are all built 
are of all types and sizes. We to last! 


carry the largest number of gear If you need elevating, conveying 
patterns in the country. 


Caldwell furnishes machine-. nearest Link-Belt office. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Chicago, 1700 S. Western Ave.—Dallas, 810 Main—New York, Woolworth Building 


or transmission machinery 
promptly, address Caldwell, or 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 
Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 


with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. 


Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 


on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


For Making Cracked Corn 
Most Economically 


Patented 


The Monarch Ball Bearing 


Corn Cutter with Top Screens 
MEANS REAL PROFITS 


It increases capacity, makes more high grade coarse 
corn, less meal and requires less horse power to operate. 

It is efficient, get-at-able, clean and easily kept in 
shape to maintain capacity production. 


Bulletin B-116 will help you learn more about this ~ 


profit producer. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


1203 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. 


icago Office: Kansas City Office: San Francisco Office: 
os Giinton St. 612 New England Bldg. 726 Harrison St. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Day Company 


Dust Collecting 
Engineers 


1023-5 Lyndale Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minn: 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘“Combination’’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive 
. Self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion: of .the grain. 


Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion, 
Reduce. the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding purposes. 

11 Sizes, 2 ta 25 H.P. 

Sold with or withaut er sted 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, ind.” 
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Forty-Fourth Year 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH THIS FIRM 


CLEMENT, CURTIS & CO. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


MEMBERS OF 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BUARD OF TRADE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


REPAIR NOW 


FOR : 


SPRING BUSINESS 


WE CAN FURNISH ANYTHING YOU 
NEED TO PUT YOUR PLANT IN 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION 


WESTERN 


Grain Elevator Machinery 
Shellers and Cleaners 


UNION IRON WORKS, DECATUR, ILL. 


MR. GEORGE A. PLUMMER: 


HESS 
PNEUMATIC 
GRAIN 
DRIERS 


~ Used everywhere. 


NONE BETTER 


For twenty-five years this drier has led all 
others in efficiency, economy and conveni- 
ence. Made in various sizes, suitable for 
all grain drying needs. Tell us your wants. 


Hess Warming & Venutanng Co. 


1210 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


WE CAN NOW SUPPLY 


Elwood’s 
Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of 
_ bushels or pounds of WHEAT, 
RYE, OATS, CORN OR BAR- 
LEY at any given price from 10 


cents to $2.00 per bushel. One 
of the most useful books ever offered 
to millers. Indorsed by prominent 
millers and grain dealers. Bound 
in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on 
receipt of price. 


$2.00 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 
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ble-free service. 


erating expense. 


mills and elevators. 
for complete information. 


813 Division Street 


You’ll Appreciate 
—the Attractive Rates 
—the Dining Facilities 
—the Handy Location 


500 Rooms 


Room without Bath . $2.00 and up 
Room with Bath . . $2.50 and up 


Double Room and 
Bath.........$4.00andup 


Room with two single 
beds and Bath. . . $5.00 and up 


RESTAURANT—COFFEE SHOP 


Service at all times 6 a. m. un- 
til midnight. 


POPULAR PRICES 


KANSAS -CITY, MO. 


IL 


The “super-sturdy”’ construction of 
the Humphrey Employees’ Eleva- 
tor assures you long years of trou- 


Its installation will materially re- 
duce labor costs—your highest op- 


The Humphrey Elevator is a prof- 
itable investment in hundreds of 
Write today 


Humphrey Elevator 


The Humphrey Employees’ Elevator 
A Long-lived 


Labor Saver 


Humphrey Elevator Co. 


Faribault, Minn. 


There is ONLY ONE GENUINE Humphrey Elevator 


Woopstocy 


_Gectrite te- 


Electricity 
Means Better Work 


The Woodstock Electrite, newest 
member of the Woodstock family, 
has all the features that distinguish 
the standard Woodstock machine, 
plus the speed and ease of electrical 


operation. It is a revelation in type- 


writer efficiency and high grade 
character of work. Send for book- 


let which describes both the Elec- 
trite and the standard Woodstock 
machine. 


Ask for Demonstration 


Woodstock Typewriter Co. 
216 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 
WOODSTOCK (lectrite- 


The modern 
typewriter 


powered by 
electricity 


Increased Freight Rates 
Mean Increased Farm 
Returns 


An increase in western railway freight 
more money and greater profits for western farmers 
they will receive if the increase is not granted. 
sound impossible but it is true. 


Good Transportation Service 
Means More Money For 
Farmers 


The farmer is now able to 
ship his products when and 
where he wants to. Because of 
the speeding up of transporta- 
tion, his perishable products 
and his livestock reach the mar- 
kets in better condition and thus 
command higher prices. Be- 
cause of the dependability of 
service, the farmer can avoid 
glutting the market and can ship 
his products when price condi- 
tions are favorable. 

A sheep raiser in Montana 
states that quicker service has 
saved him, in shrinkage alone, 
$1 a head on lambs. This in- 
creased profit resulted from im- 
proved transportation service. 
The orderly marketing of sheep 
at central markets, avoiding 
congestions and eluts, has 


meant an increased profit of | 


$250,000 in a single year to the 
sheep men of Idaho and Utah. 
This orderly marketing and in- 
creased profit were made pos- 
sible only by an absolutely de- 
pendable transportation service. 
These instances are not excep- 
tional; they are typical of the 
value of present railroad serv- 
ice in handling farm products. 


Railways Must Earn Fair 
Return to Continue 
Present Service 


Farmers have profited in large 
degree from improvements in 
transportation service. These 
improvements, while aided by 
many other factors, have re- 
sulted in great part from. the 
money which the railroads have 
spent on their properties, with 
just this aim of improved serv- 
icewdine view. vAnd here is. the 
meat of the situation, 

To continue the present serv- 
ice, the railroads must keep their 
plants up with the country’s 
demands. for transportation. 
Not only must old and worn-out 
equipment and structures be re- 
placed with new and modern 
types, but there must be a con- 
stant enlargement of facilities to 
keep up with our growing popu- 
lation and its needs for railroad 


rates will mean 
than 
This may 
Here are the facts: 


service. These replacements 
and additions cost great sums 
of money, which the railroads 
must obtain. 

In this respect the railroads are in 
exactly the same position as other 
business concerns or as the farmer 
himself. They can obtain money to 
improve their facilities only by sell- 
ing mortgages on their property in 
the form of bonds, or by taking ad- 
ditional owners into their business, 
through the sale of stock. And, like 
the farmer, the railroads cannot ob- 
tain, money through mortgages or 
through selling shares in their busi- 
ness unless there is a reasonable as- 
surance that they can pay a fair rate 
of réturn for its use. If they can- 
not obtain added capital needed, im- 
provement of railroad facilities must 
stop, and transportation shortages 
will reappear. 

Farmers recall that in past years 
they suffered materially from trans- 
portation shortages, because they 
could not get their products to mar- 
ket when they wanted to. These 
shortages have now been eliminated. 
Striking proof of the great value of 
good and adequate railroad service 
is furnished by the manner in which 
the enormous grain crop of 1924 was 
handled. 

Prices of grain in June began to 
advance very rapidly. By October 
the price of wheat in the Chicago 
market had advanced more than 40 
cents a bushel; corn had advanced 35 
cents a bushel; rye 64 cents a bushel. 
Farmers desired to ship their grain 
rapidly to take Sb of these 
rising prices and the railroads han- 
dled this heavy grain business 
promptly and efficiently, increased 
farm profits resulting. 

This record breaking movement of 
grain is but one of the many illus- 
trations which prove that farm pros- 
perity is largely dependent upon 
good and adequate railway service. 


Don’t Be Penny Wise and 
Pound Foolish 


Inadequate transportation service 
cuts farm profits. Good service in- 
creases farm profits. As a business 
proposition, it is to the farmer’s di- 
rect personal advantage to see that 
the railroads earn a fair return, that 
the present quality of service is con- 
tinued and still further improved. 
The profits the farmer makes from 
good service are many times the rel- 
atively. small amount necessary to 
guarantee that he will continue to 
get good service. Would you hire a 
crippled horse for a dollar when for 
five cents more you could get a good 
one? It costs slightly more, but you 
get much more for the money. Is 
it not wisdom to spend pennies when 
they will bring increased dollars of 
profit? An increase in western rail- 

way freight rates will mean more 
money and greater profits for west- 
ern farmers than they will receive if 
the increase is not granted. 


This is one of a series of statements published to give the 


farmer authentic information about railroad matters. 


Any ques- 


tions that you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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What Will It Do for Me? 


A fair question 


The MONITOR Oat Clipper seit clip natural oats without 
hulling and with small shrinkage, increasing their value several 
cents per bushel. 


The MONITOR Oat Clipper will clean grown wheat, remov- 


ing the sprouts and giving it a definite value. 


The MONITOR Oat Clipper will scour smutted ay off grade 


wheat so that it will readily pass inspection. 


The MONITOR Oat Clipper, fitted with the MONITOR 
Lime Feeding device, will put the worst sample of smutted 
wheat in perfect condition. 


The MONITOR Oat Clipper will render you a steady profit- 
able earning, giving you control of all grains that come to your 
plant. 


LATE BUYERS 


Penna. Ry. Elevator, Baltimore ‘Mo. Pac. Elevator, Kansas City 
Mo. Pac. Elevator, St. Louis Santa Fe Elevator, Kansas City 
Port Commission, Houston 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO. 


Will goon occupy new plant Department E 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 
CANADIAN’ PLANT DAYTON, OHIO 


CHICAGO / 

A. D. McPherson, 410 Webster Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario W. B. Sutton, 236 Boyd St. 
MINNEAPOLIS VANCOUVER, B. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange Will Hill, 615 Credit Fancier Bldg. B. L. Brooks, Hanover Hotel 
KANSAS CITY J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co, HIGH POINT, N. C. 

F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. C. T. Burton, 204 White Oak St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. San Francisco, Calif. 
McKain Mfg. Co. John R. Gray, Inc., 726 Harrison St. 
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A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 


Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 
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Superior Elevator Company Builds a 1,100,000-Bushel Reinforced Cancrete es to its Elevator, 
to Meet the Increasing Storage Demand at Buffalo 


back a long time, and indications are that 

‘there is just as much grain history still to be 
written there as has already been committed to 
record. The period of development and progress is 
not yet ended, and despite the fact that the market- 
ing machinery and storage facilities have long been 
recognized as equalling those of other centers of 
similar rank, the demand for extension still con- 
tinues and there is still sufficient expansion in the 
business to warrant further additions. 

Situated in an ideal location for transportation 
and in a key position from a marketing standpoint, 
Buffalo’s grain men have made the most of their 
opportunities, Grain moves up the lakes and comes 
to a natural wn on 
point at the eastern end 
of the water system, and- 
at the same time the nat- 
ural trend of the main 
lines of east and west 
rail traffic is toward a 
convergence at Buffalo. 
By working toward the 
coordination of the two 
systems of transportation 
those who have con- 
trolled the destinies of 


B eee prominence as a grain center dates 


about an efficient ma- 
chine. ise 
Hlevators are numer- 
ous, and they range in 
size from comparatively 
small units to some of 
the largest in the coun- 
try. In the matter of 
equipment and mechani- 
cal efficiency they are 
well up to modern stand- 
ards too; and most of the 
large older houses have 
found it expedient from 
time to time not only to 
modernize machinery 
which progress had made antiquated, but have also 
added new units of no small Size to make it possible 
to meet increasing demands. Not the least of the 
plants which have had important additions in re- 


: cent time is the house of the Superior Elevator Com- 


pany—one which has on previous occasions felt 
compelled to make additions. 

The general arrangement of the original house as 
situated before the recent additions, consisted of a 
work house and 41 circular bins, with a capacity of 


2,500,000 bushels, The interstice and outer spaces 
between the large bins of the original plant are 
utilized for storage as separate bins, giving a total 


98 storage bins, which have capacities varying 


trom 4,000 to 25,000 bushels each. On one side of 


the elevator was the cleaning house with bins both 
er and under the cleaning equipment. 


PLANT OF THE SUPERIOR ELEVATOR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y., 


The marine towers of this old unit unloaded ships 
at the rate of 25,000 bushels of grain per hour, and 
the towers were mounted on 25 pairs of car wheels, 
being self-propelled so that they could move to the 
proper point on the dock. They contained the neces- 
sary scales and garners for weighing the grain and 
lofter legs for elevating, and spouting grain direct 
to the distributing spouts, which put the grain 
directly into elevator bins back of the towers, or by 
means of a conveyor into ‘bins in the main structure. 

The latest unit, which has added 1,100,000 bushels 
to the Superior Elevator’s capacity, is 240 feet 9% 
inches in length and 82 feet 4 inches in width. The 
new storage is divided into 14 tanks and six inter- 
stice bins, and the tanks are 115% feet in height, 


NEW UNIT 


measuring from the basement floor to the bin floor. 
The entire unit is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion with all the latest devices for protection against 
fire. 

The new structure, which was erected in an un- 
usually short period of time and under conditions 
of notable economy, was planned and built under 
the direction of James Stewart & Co., Inc., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., of which concern W. R. Sinks is manager, 
and the engineering was handled under the super- 
vision of T. D. Budd, of the same company. The 
building stands on a pile foundation, and included 
with the recent addition was a new concrete dock. 
The marine leg and marine tower constitute one of 
the important features of the new house. 

The elevating capacity of the marine leg is 30,000 
bushels per hour. The equipment includes two rows 


of 15 by 8 by 8 buckets with 11-inch centers, and the 
leg is driven by a 150-horsepower motor. There is 
a 500-bushel scale which is part of the chain of oper- 
ation in this unit. Grain discharges into an 800- 
bushel garner, from which it goes to the scale, and 
then to another 800-bushel garner. The grain next 
goes to the marine lofter leg, which is provided with 
four rows of 14 by 8 by 8 buckets, 13-inch centers. 
A 200-horsepower motor furnishes the necessary 
power for this unit. 

The marine leg is equipped with Link-Belt Silent 
Chain and roller chain reductions, and the marine 
lofter leg has herringbone helical reduction gears. 
When the grain has been raised, it is discharged 
onto two 48-inch storage conveyors... These run 

back to the old annex as 

SETS : » well as to the various 
tanks of the new part of 
the plant, and they have 
been made reversible, so 
that grain can go from 
| the new to the old stor- 
| age, or from the old to 
the new. The longest of 
the top conveyors is 419 
feet in length. 

The layout is such that 
the marine lofter leg can 
spout to the two top con- 
veyors or to adjoining 
bins. The marine leg 
and marine leg machin- 
ery, except shovels, were 
furnished by the Webster 
Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago. The equip- 
ment in the way of ship 
shovels is quite complete. 
Two 42-inch conveyors in 
the basement discharge 
to the new shipping leg. 
This elevates the grain 
and discharges it to a 
2500-bushel garner. 
From there, it goes to a 
2,000-bushel hopper scale, and thence to the two car 
spouts, one of which is on each shipping track. 
These may be used either to track or to the ad- 
joining bins, or back onto the storage conveyors. ‘ 

A car shed covers the two shipping spouts, and 
provision has been made for rapid handling at this 
point by the installation of an electrically controlled 
car puller. 

The two new basement conveyors are elevated so 
that they can spout out of the old house and get 
grain over to the old work house. The bins and 
tanks are of reinforced concrete throughout, and 
they have been arranged with bin vents in all bins. 

All belt conveyors have motor drives, with her- 
ringbone helical reduction gears. The trippers and 
the four pulleys upstairs were furnished by the 
Weller Manufacturing Company, of Chicago: and 
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the conveyor stands and rolls are all ball bearing 
and were furnished by the same manufacturer, as 
were also the heads and tail pulleys. The new unit 
has 10 motors of varying horsepower, and is elec- 
trically operated and lighted throughout. 

The steel work of the marine tower, stairs and 
machinery supports were furnished by the Lake 
View: Iron Works, of Chicago. The Budd-Sinks Dust 
Prevention System was installed on the legs, scales 
and garners. 

The bin bottoms, as shown in the illustration on 
this page, are concrete and steel. This type of 
construction lends itself to economy in erection on 
account of reducing the load on the foundation, and 
at the same time tends toward giving more room 
which is well lighted in the basement of the ele- 
vator. : ; 

The economy in this type of construction results 
partly from the fact that there is not such a heavy 
load to be carried, On this account, a higher unit 
may be built on the foundation than would be pos- 
sible otherwise. The illustration at the right gives 
a very good idea of the improved conditions of ven- 


ONE OF THE CONVEYORS IN THE SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 


tilation and lighting. The concrete supports may 
be seen in the background, and in all there are eight 
of these with each of the bin bottoms. From an 
operating standpoint, the concrete and steel bin 
bottoms have all the advantages of any other type, 
so that efficiency is maintained at the same time 
that economy is achieved. _ 

Good lighting and excellent ventilation are favor- 
able features which appear throughout the plant. 


VIEW OF NEW UNIT SHOWING THE MARINE TOWER 


Window space is utilized whenever and wherever 
available. The illustration above of one of the con- 
veyors in the Superior Elevator indicates how this 
has been done in parts of the house, and the bin 
floor has already been mentioned in this connection. 
The new unit has been placed so that basement 
. Windows will afford good daylight, and while these 
are not visible in the photograph from which the 
pictures herewith were reproduced, on account of 
the lower level, they have proved very effective. 
There is probably no other instance in which so 
large a storage is represented, in several elevators, 
located along a river in so restricted a length of the 
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stream, as in Buffalo in the territory adjacent to 
the Superior Elevator. The river performs a series 
of twists and an almost complete “S” turn at this 
point, and almost within sight of each other are 
no less than seven good sized grain elevators. Some 
of those which are represented in this group are 
rather old, and many, like the one under consider- 
ation here, while they are old have made important 
improvements and additions in the recent years. 
The ever increasing storage facilities at Buffalo 
are attributable primarily, of course, to the growing 
business at that point with the natural larger de- 
mand for elevator space. It is not at all unlikely 
that more additions will be forthcoming in the 
immediate future. 

With all the present discussion of bettering trans- 


ONE OF THE CONCRETE AND STEEL BIN BOTTOMS 


portation throughout the country generally, develop- 
ment of waterways, and like features, it can easily 
be understood that Buffalo’s favorable position with 
relation to both land and water traffic is no smali 
item in assuring the future of the market. The con- 
fidence which local capital feels in the future of the 


market is reflected in the willingness of those in- 


terested to invest substantial sums in improvements 
of this sort. 


JAPAN RAISES WHEAT AND 
FLOUR DUTIES 


The Japanese Cabinet has now agreed to main- 
tain the tariff duties provided by the Government 
bill before the House, with the exception of the 
duties on wheat and wheat flour. A slight increase 
on the tariffs for both these products will probably 
be granted as a “no opposition compromise.” The 
grain trade and the milling industry are well repre- 
sented before the law making groups on the “em- 
pire of islands,” and their leaning toward the pro- 
tectionist tariff theory is stressed on all possible oc- 
casions. 


CONGRESS GETS GRAIN 
LOSS BILLS 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion last fall, Henry L. Goemann, chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of that organization, has 
had introduced into Congress a bill “To Enforce the 
Liability of Common Carriers For Loss of Or Dam- 
age to Grain Shipped In Bulk.” The text of the bill 
is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in Con- . 


gress assembled, That Section 20 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(13) Any schedule filed with the commission which 
contains any provision exempting, or purporting to 
exempt, directly or indirectly, any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this Act from the liability 
imposed by paragraph (11) of this section shall be 
void and its use shall be unlawful, and the commis- 
sion shall reject and refuse to file any schedule that 
is tendered for filing which contains any such pro- 
vision, and any schedule so rejected shall be void and 
its use shall be unlawful, except that any schedule 
filed or tendered for filing may provide (a) for a 
tolerance allowance, not exceeding sixty pounds per 
ear, in the settlement.of claims for loss of or dam- 
age or injury to grain shipped in bulk, and/or (b) 


ees 19 per cent, and wool 13 per cent. 


Forty-Fourth Yeai 7 


that the carrier, if not otherwise liable, will not 
liable for any loss of any grain so shipped if (b 
only if) the carrier proves that such loss resulted 
from natural causes.’ 

‘In the House of Representatives the bill was 
troduced by Congressman Edward EH. Denison, of 
linois, under No. H. R. 9215 and in the Senate 
identical bill was introduced by Senator Frank #4 
Willis, of Ohio, under No. S. 3069. 


FEBRUARY PRICES SLUMP FOR ’ 
GRAIN FARMERS 


Grain prices were 140 per cent of pre-war val- 
ues, compared with 178 per cent last year, s 
the Department of Agriculture in supporting the 
assertion that this year’s February farm. prices 
were under those of February, 1925. The general % 
level of farm prices on February 15 last, although 
below that on February 15, 1925, was 43 per cent 
higher than the 1910-14 pre-war average. Fa mn 
prices of feed grains were 30 to 40 per cent be- 
low last year’s prices on February 15, 1926. ‘Cot. 
ton and cottonseed show a ‘drop of 20 per cent; — 
There ; 
was a 200 per cent increase in the price of po- 
tatoes; an increase of 22 per cent for hogs; ‘16 
per cent. for milk eowsand about 12 per cent for 
beel—cattle, veal calves, butterfat, and chickenaill 

Significant changes in farm prices from Ja “ 
uary 15 to February 15,1926, were a 7 per cent © 
increase in prices of hogs and horses, and a 20. 
per cent drop in egg prices. Prices of corn, oats, 
barley, wheat, rye, flaxseed; and hay were from 
2 to 6 per cent lower, whereas cotton, cottonseed — 
and potatoes were slightly higher. Beef cattle, 
veal, sheep, milk cows and .chickens showed a 
small increase in price for the month, while but- 
ter, butterfat and wool prices declined. 


GIANT POOL INCORPORATED 


The Northwestern Grain Marketing Company, y 
framed to handle the grain from pools and co-opera- 
tive farm organizations in Minnesota, the Dakotas — 
and Montana, was incorporated February 15, with 
an authorized capital of $1,100,000. The incorpora- — 
tors plan to purchase or lease terminal elevator 
facilities in Minneapolis - and perhaps in Duluth. 
The company is expected to take a leading part in. 
financing a federation of local and district co-opera- 
tive groups in the Northwest and to act as the sales © A 
agency for the grain which they receive from thei a 
farmer members. 

Incorporation of the Northwest Grain Marketing 
Company is alleged to be the first move toward a 
national organization of regional wheat pools and 
the co-operative groups which own them. The $1,- 
100,000 of capital stock is to be divided into two — 
classes, consisting of 100,000 shares of common 
stock of par value of $1 a share, and 100,000 shares” 
of preferred stock, at $10. The common stock will 
be sold only to farmers, members of the co-opera- 
tive groups affiliated with the Northwest Grain Mar- 
keting Company and control of the company a 
vested entirely in this common stock. The pre 
ferred stock, designated as Class A preferred, 
non-voting and will be sold to provide working capi- 
tal for the corporation. The preferred shares ma 
be retired by the Board of Directors at any time, 
according to the articles filed. 
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UNLOADS 226 TONS HOURLY 


The excellence of the facilities for the reception 
of grain from vessels at many English ports is giv- 
ing rise to a sort of competition among varic 8 
plants. The Meadowside Granary on the Rive 
Clyde now believes it has set a record for rapid 
unloading of grain from the hold. The steam ship 
Orangemoor recently arrived at Glasgow, carrying 
8,134 tons of grain and meal of various grades. re 
unloading began on a Tuesday and was comp eted 
by Friday of the same week. The actual time 2 
was only 36 working hours, thus giving an = ag 
output from the steamer to the Meadowside p 
“of 226 tons per hour. 
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first among American cities in municipal 
ownership or control of port facilities. The 
scientifically equipped municipal docks of San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans have attracted traffic in a 
phenomenal manner, This fact is taken by some as 
; a an indication of the success of the idea of the muni- 
| cipal dock. Others interpret the fact to mean that 
_ private enterprises adjacent to the municipal docks 
- have been so alert as to the scientific development 
of their plants that the public-owned plants were 
forced into an equal perfection, without which they 


S= FRANCISCO is frequently referred to as 
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BELT CONVEYOR ON RIVER BARGE LOADS GRAIN 


“y could not compete for business. Whichever of these 
views is more nearly correct, in the case of San 
_ Francisco, it is certain‘that at no port can a more 
interesting panorama of modefn grain handling de 
_ vices be had than at the “Golden Gate” port. That 
also holds good for equipment in evidence along the 
_ tributaries to San Francisco Bay. 
The accompanying photos show the various meth- 
r, ods employed in handling grain to and from steam- 
me ~ ers, river-boats, motor boats and barges on San 
Francisco Bay and its tributaries. Picture No. 1 
De héws a novel electrically operated belt conveyor, 
~ carried by a barge, which is used in handling the 
bags of grain from the bank of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers where there are no regular land- 
‘ings. This barge will” stop ‘at any point along the 
river bank and take aboard the grain by meane of 
_ this long conveyor which is attached at one end to 
ik boom. Three heavy cables extending down from 
the boom are attached to the conveyor at various 
ry “points. These cables are operated by a winch and 
are used in raising and lowering the conveyor. 
When grain is to be loaded onto the barge from the 


2. PORTABLE, CONVEYOR UNLOADING GRAIN AT SAN 
FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE 


Genk, the conveyor is extended eis over: the 
-and the Pea Trower ee to the bank, Then 


0 is. started in operation driving: the enitlens 
reps the paikvaror, The — of em are placed 


_ Methods Used in Handling 


: Francisco’s Bulk aa Sack Grain 


Excellent Handling Devices Developed for the Grain Trade on San Francisco ?2¢ific Coast cities such as San Francisco, have 
: : Bay and Along Its Tributary Waterways 
bl By C. W. GEIGER 
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the conveyor where they are deposited onto a chute 
which in turn delivers the bags onto the deck. 

Picture No. 2 shows a portable conveyor used in 
unloading grain from a barge at one of the ware- 
houses in San Francisco. The grain is wheeled to 
the Gonveyor by hand truck and then placed on the 
conveyor and elevated to the dock. There the bags 
are placed on other hand trucks and run to the 
warehouse just back of the dock, or else piled up 
on the dock. 

Picture No. 3 shows how a gasoline engine driven 
sling is used in unloading grain from a barge at the 
Associated Terminals in San Francisco. About 10 
bags are handled in one sling load, and deposited 
on top of a wood platform placed on a pile of sacked 
grain on the dock. By this method one man is re- 
quired to operate the gasoline driven winch and one 
man to handle the guide line. A third man piles 
up the grain onto a rope sling while the other sling 
load is being deposited on the dock. The bags of 
grain are wheeled into the dock by hand trucks. 

Picture No. 4 shows how grain is loaded onto 
steamers at the California Harbor Board’s grain 
handling terminal in San Francisco. The grain is 
brought to this terminal by rail, small boats, and 
barges. If the steamer is not at the dock when the 
grain arrives by rail, the bags are unloaded and 


SLING-HOIST METHOD FOR SACKED GRAIN 


No, 3. 


stored under the shed shown at the right. But if 
the steamer is at the dock, the ship’s tackle handles 
the grain directly from the car to the hold, as the 
railroad track runs along the edge of the dock 
within reach of the ship’s tackle. In handling the 
sacks of grain from the shed, two wheel trucks are 
used, each man wheeling five bags at a load. Fif- 
teen bags of the grain are piled up on a sling, which 
is picked up by the ship’s tackle as shown in the 
photo No. 5. 

Picture No. 5 shows a novel overhead conveyor 
used at Stockton, Calif., in conveying grain from the 
San Joaquin River, a distance of several hundred feet. 
Picture No. 6 shows the vacuum unloading plant at 
the Parr Terminal in Oakland. This sucks the bulk 
grain out of the hold of steamers and sailing vessels 
and delivers it into freight cars or storage ware- 
house. Picture 7 shows the shipping facilities at 
the Sperry Flour plant at Vallejo, Calif. All grain 
received by water at this plant is bulked on the 
waier front and conveyed to the elevator by two 24- 
inch belt conveyors, running through the steel con- 
structed bridge or galley (shown in Picture 9) 
which has a total length of 570 feet. 

On the Pacific Coast, the policy of handling grain 
in sacks is still strongly intrenched. The majority 
of efforts to dislodge the system have been failures. 
Over 30 years ago, certain railroads constructed ele- 
vators for bulk handling at several interior points 
as well as at several ports. The sacked grain was 
then received from the farmers at the country sta- 
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tions, emptied into the elevators, hauled in bulk to 
the coast, and re-sacked for export because the ves- 
sels refused to accept bulk shipments. So the ele 
vators of the railroads were soon dismantled. 

At the present time, the public port terminals of 
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erected elevators for bulk handling when desired, 
but the major part of the bulk grain is that which 
comes from points east of the Rockies on through 
export movement. The method of sack handling, 
which of course was everywhere the original 
method, has given way, it seems, to bulk handling 
in all regions except the Pacific Coast. The eco- 
nomic desirability of bulk handling evidences only 
a slow headway against established custom. 
Opposition to change from the sack system is laid 
generally on four claims. (1) That the western 
coast exporting conditions demand sacks. Until 
the opening of the Panama Canal, most of the grain 
for export was consigned to Europe in sailing ves- 
sels going around the Horn, a voyage both long and 
rough. Many of the grain-carrying “tramps”, not 
fitted with compartments for bulk grain, were afraid 
of the cargo shifting and the vessel failing to right 
itself. There was the additional problem of bulk 
grain heating as the passage involved two crossings 
of the tropics. However, the Panama Canal has 
brought to San Francisco and other ports steam- 
ships, rather than sailing vessels, and these are 
equipped with compartments. 

(2) That the Pacific Coast climate allows the 
sack system. During the summer season there is 
only slight rainfall. Grain is sacked and piled in 
huge stacks in place of storing it in elevators. 
(3) That identifying grain is made practicable by 
sacks. The sacking method quite naturally permits 
the distinction of various varieties and grades. 
Growers and millers, it is claimed, benefit from this. 
(4) That the cost of sack is more than balanced 
by certain advantages. There is no storage charge. 


No. 5. 


OVERHEAD GRAIN CONVEYOR 


Costly elevators are needless. Sack cost (jute) may 
run as high as four cents to the bushel, but this 
is offset by the fact that sacked grain commands a 
higher price than bulk. 

In concluding a review of these and other facts, 
H. A. Waring, in his book, “Warehousing”, says: 
“It would seem, on the whole, that bulk handling 
on the Pacific Coast will ultimately prevail. It is 
equally certain that sack handling will continue for 
a long time. As the method of handling changes, 
elevators will appear to displace the grain ware- 
house of which there are at the present time about 
200.” According to Mr. Haring, the last six seasons 
have witnessed a surprising revival of the agitation 
for bulk handling. Opposition is determined from 
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those who have built up businesses of supplying 
sacks and twine. Many farmers, also, do not care to 
change. The effort to alter the practice comes 
chiefly from farmers’ co-operative elevator com- 
panies which generally favor bulk handling of the 
grain as it is more in accord with their methods of 


No. 6. VACUUM UNLOADING OF GRAIN, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


marketing. These organizations have been erecting 
co-operative elevators as distinguished from flat 
grain warehouses and they are steadily contending 
that no valid reason, other than habit and prejudice 
stands against bulk handling of grain, and that the 
Canal route to the world’s markets has removed the 
last obstacle. They are firm in the belief that senti- 
ment for bulk handling is growing, and, in every 
interview, is mentioned the fact that at every grain 
terminal or transfer point sack handling entails an 
additional charge, usually of one cent per sack, or 
in other words, one-half. cent per bushel. 

As a result of the sack handling methods of the 
Pacific Coast, the greatest expense is that for hand- 
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ling the grain. Storage is provided with so little 
investment in houses that the period of free storage 
is long (60 days as against 5 to 10 elsewhere), and 
the charge for extension of time is low. This is a 
striking contrast to conditions where bulk handling 
in elevators occurs, for at such places the chief item 
of expense is that for storage. The cost of sacks 
is approximately offset by the allowances in the 
selling price of the grain, the sack becoming the 
property of the purchaser. 

To the opponents of bulk system of grain hand- 


Forty-Fourth Year 


simple reason that the bulk shipment once it is 
conveyed to the top of the elevator structure, can 
then be quite easily controlled at will by the 
mere opening and shutting of spouts or gates. No 
such operation can even be begun with sacked grain. 
The entire technique of grain handling consists in 
applying the simple principles of gravitation: the 
grain when put in store is elevated; thereafter its 
own weight, plus its easy flowing quality, does all 
the rest. 

From the moment the grain reaches the country 
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ling, elevator enthusiasts on the Pacific Coast are 
pointing out the following facts. The grain elevator 
had its genesis in the peculiar quality of grain 


‘known as its flowing quality. Labor saving machin- 


ery adapts itself readily to grain handling. for the 
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elevator, if the grain is in bulk, advantage can be 
taken of the flowing quality. In some western dis- 
tricts, the grain is never sacked at all, but is de 
livered by the threshing machine direct into wagon 
boxes which are then hauled to the elevator. 


“Big Bill” Davis Explains How to Arrange ba ert for Handling 
A Large Sand and Gravel Trade 


By OLD TIMER 


gravel business? Got your elevator filled 
with that material yet?” inquired “Big 
_Bill” Davis. 

“Well, it sure is time that you showed up 
around here again. Why, it was last October that 
you were over here and started me into this gravel 
‘racket’ and you were going to come back in a 
short time and help me plan same power gravel 
handling apparatus.” 

“T am a bit behindhand, Mr. Blood, but I’ll stay 
right with you now, until we get things to your lik- 
ing. But, how goes it? Loading out any gravel?” 

“Yes, we manage to set out a carload a day, but, 
if I could load that quantity, I could sell three or 
four times as much. This is such good gravel and 
sand that they come for it from everywhere around 
here. But, I’m bothered with the hand loading. 
We are having trouble with the scrapers. Now, we 
have three-wheeled scrapers and six heavy horses, 
but for some reason or another, we never have 
more than four horses, able to work two of the 
scrapers. That is hard work for horses, to begin 
with, and somehow or other, they are always get- 
ting hurt, lamed or crippled in some way so that 
as I said, we can never depend upon much more 
than four horses out of the six, all the time. The 
horses step on cobbles and lame their ankles, or 
trip over boulders and lame their knees. If we 
could only keep those three-wheeled scrapers going 
all the time, we sure could load out a lot more 
gravel than we are handling now. Why, only last 
week, one of the horses tripped on the scraper 
dump, and actually slid down into the railroad car 
on top of the gravel, and dragged the other horse 
and the scraper with him. It took us nearly all 
day to get the horses off that car. Had to build a 
regular platform and bridge for them, and even 
then, the horses had to stay on that car until it 
was loaded, so they could get over the sides. Luck- 


664 3 OOD MORNING, Mr. Blood, how goes the 
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ily, the team was not damaged badly. One horse 
was cut up a bit and temporarily lamed. I have 
been wondering if it would not pay for me to sell 
those big horses and buy three little tractors, with 
larger wheeled scrapers than the horses can pull. 
Then, I can build a temporary bridge over the 
track, just above the sides of gondola cars, make 
the top of the bridge of light timbers spaced three 
inches apart, and scrape the material right over the 
car, dumping the scrapers upon the slat floor of 
the bridge. Then, we can separate the cobbles 
which are already troublesome. 

“Just look at that pile of rocks beside the 
track. There are at least three carloads of them, 
and a whole raft of smaller stones, which should 
have been separated, went in with the sand and 
gravel. With the tractors scraping directly upon 
a ‘screen bridge’ we could get out all the stones 
above three inches in diameter. Do you think that 
scheme would work well, Mr. Davis?” 

“Yes, Mr. Blood. No doubt it would help you 
temporarily out of present difficulties. But, listen 
to this: What is the use of your working this fine 
gravel proposition on a shoestring? You own, 
free and clear, a magnificent property here, and it 
is more than ample security for any investment 
necessary to put in first class gravel handling ap- 
paratus, so, why not do it right now, before you 
lose any more time fussing with scrapers and losing 
profits on large gravel sales? My advice is to put 
in ample gravel handling machinery right now.” 

“Yes, Bill, I know I can raise whatever amount 


may be needed to put in gravel handling machin-- 


ery. Let’s figure a bit and see if it will be neces- 
sary to borrow money enough to put in the gravel 
handling apparatus?” said Bill Davis. 

“Why, what other way is there?” 

“TI don’t know as there is any other way, but let’s 
make sure before you tie up in a mortgage. Let’s 
get in touch with one or more dealers in sand and 


_ apparatus 


gravel handling machinery, find out what their 
engineer recommends as the best for our purpose, 
and then see if arrangements can be made to pur- 
chase the apparatus on time enough that the pay- 
ments can be made from gravel sales receipts. I 
believe that can be done, and you will be relieved 
of borrowing the large amount necessary to pur- 
chase the apparatus outright.” 

“Why, Davis, I thought you would lay out the 
machinery necessary. What’s the use of having a 
sales-engineer from any machinery concern?” 

“It’s this way, Mr. Blood: I can lay out the 
gravel handling plant for you, and I already have 
a pretty well defined idea of the lay-out most de- 
sirable. But, a sales-engineer from some one of 
the concerns advertising in the AMERICAN GRAIN 
TRADE would know his apparatus better than I, 
and should be able to recommend some apparatus 
of more recent design than I might be acquainted 
with. While I will help, let the engineer carry out 
his ideas as to handling the material you must deal 
with. We can put the proposition up to several 
concerns, and then we can select the best appara- 
tus and the most favorable terms.” 

“T get the idea, Mr. Davis, and it looks like a good 
one. Let’s start the thing, right away. Now, what 
is the idea you have in mind about getting this 
material out of the bank and into railroad cars in 
such quantity and condition as the trade may re- 
quire?” 

“T advise that we take the bull by the horns,” 
said Bill, “and install as rapidly possible, complete 
for mining, transporting, - screening, 
washing, conveying and if necessary, drying and 
mixing the material. It seems to me, that a power 
shovel operated by an internal combustion engine 
(gas or oil) will be the proper outfit, the power 
shovel tobe operated along an overhead cable sus- 


pended from a tower, and trailing off over the ter- 


ritory to be relieved of its sand and gravel. The 
tower need not be a very expensive affair. It may 
be built of timber, but it should contain a chute 
for receiving material from the traveling shovel, 
screens for separating the material.as desired, and 
bins into which the screened material may be de 
posited while awaiting shipment, and from which 
bins, the sand and gravel may be spouted by grav- 
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‘the cable direct. 
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ity, directly into the cars in which shipment is to 
‘be made. 

“In addition to the screening mechanism, there 
should be a rugged little rock-crusher to take care 
of the cobbles too large to go into concrete gravel. 
No pebble larger than two inches in diameter is at 
all desirable in concrete aggregate. Larger par- 
ticles in limited amount, can be worked off in 
gravel, but far better to separate the large pebbles 
with the boulders, and as crushed rock such pebbles 
and boulders are even more valuable than gravel. 
Besides, the boulders quickly become a nuisance for 
they will collect in quantity as tailings from the 
gravel screen, as witnessed by the two or three car- 
loads piled up there beside the track where you are 
scraper-loading cars. Once the boulders have been 
crushed, they will be out of the way, and if you do 
not wish to bother with them in carload lots of 
crushed rock, you can always let the broken pebbles 
go in with the gravel.” 

“Is the power shovel worked by cable, or how is 
it to be handled?” inquired Mr. Blood. 


*“You’ve doped it out just right. From the tower 
a cable leads off over the gravel territory and is 


_fastened to a ‘dead man’ as far away as it will ever 


be necessary to remove gravel from underneath the 
cable. There can be several of these ‘dead men’ 
buried around the gravel territory, and it is not a 
very long task to change the cable anchorage from 
one of these ‘men’ to another, until the entire gravel 
deposit territory shall have been stripped clean.” 


“So, it will be necessary to build a tower and 
sand and gravel bins as well as install screens and 
a rock-crusher. Going to cost something to build 
that tower, isn’t it?” 


“T hardly think so, Mr. Blood. I have in mind a 


‘scheme which I want to talk over with the machin- 


ery-engineer before I say much about it. But, 
briefly outlined, here it.is: Instead of building a 
tower at the gravel hill, we will attach the shovel- 


cable direct to the top of your grain elevator, and 


put our screening and crushing apparatus inside the 
elevator instead of out on the gravel hill. Then, 
we can plan a complete plant from the beginning, 
with no changes—other than additions—to be made 
later. We can arrange to strengthen the elevator 
building as may be necessary to withstand the 
strain of the shovel-cable. I believe the building is 
amply strong to carry this load, with only a bit 
of timbering over the top of the elevator to carry 
Then, the side, or horizontal pull 
of the cable may be removed entirely from the 
elevator building by carrying the shovel-cable over 
the top-timbering, and down to the ground on the 
opposite side of the elevator building, where the end 
of the cable shall be securely fastened to an ade- 
quate ‘dead-man’ anchorage.” 

“Wonder how much room there will be in the 
elevator for grain handling, after we get the gravel 
machinery into running order?” 

“Mr. Blood, I have been thinking of that matter 
ever since I came here, and, considering the magni- 
tude of the gravel business you have here, I believe 
it will pay you, right now, or as soon as possible, 
and before installing any gravel-handling apparatus, 
to ‘close out’ on the grain business. Dispose of all 
jthe apparatus in the elevator which is not needed 
for gravel handling, change the bin spouting and 
gates to work with sand and gravel, then start clean 
on gravel, and never have any worry about grain 
and gravel getting accidentally mixed! You sure 
will have a ‘full-house’ with gravel and sand.” 


“TI believe you are right,” answered Mr. Blood. 
“Let’s send for the literature of three or four con- 
cerns handling gravel machinery, and then, as soon 
as we have looked over their ‘dope’ we will decide 
what is suitable for our purpose, and then I will 
make up some sketches which we will send to those 
of the concerns whose paparatus seems to suit our 
At the same time, we will request their 
engineers to call here and go over the matter with 
us. Meanwhile, we will go ahead and load cars by 
hand and by horses. Better purchase one tractor 
and a heavier wheeled scraper and put it to work 
with the horses. Then you can quickly decide if the 


_ tractor-scraper unit will be desirable after the 
, power shovel has been installed, I have a most de- 
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cided opinion that it will pay to have a tractor or 
two, both now and later.” 

“Yes,” said Bill Davis, “if you clean all the grain 
out of your elevator building, you can plan right 
off, just where and how to install washing and 
drying as well as screening and mixing apparatus 
for the finer material. Then, as soon as the power 
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shovel has been hooked up, you can make and sell 
all kinds of ‘fancy’ sand products, from ‘torpedo 
sand’ for sidewalks, to mixtures of sand-lime, or 
sand-cement, for mortar, stucco, etc., and which will 
require only the addition of a certain quantity of 
water in order to make it ready for use in buildings 
or on walls.” 


An Addition to Spokane’s Grain Storage 


Boyd-Conlee Grain Company Grows in Nine Years from a Small 
Enterprise to a Large Grain and Feed Business 


MONG the achievements of Spokane, Wash., 
for the year 1925 was the completion of a 
building program which has°*set a 15-year 
record for the city. All branches of social and in- 
dustrial life are represented among these new struc- 
tures—a million-dollar Masonic temple, a large su- 
burban high school, a new college dormitory, a 
power station, an oil refinery, several large garage 
buildings, an addition to the city water works, and 


E. A. BOYD 


numerous other extensive civic improvements. And 
not the least of these enterprises was the erection 
of a new grain elevator. What may be the begin- 
ning of making Spokane an important grain center 
on the Pacific Coast for storage in transit, is the 
Boyd-Conlee concrete elevator on the O. W. R. & N. 
tracks at Division Street. 


The Boyd-Conlee Grain Company, operated by 
E. A. Boyd and H. A. Conlee, started business in 
Spokane nine years ago with a small retail feed 
and grain establishment. In 1921 the first step in 
the construction of the company’s present plant was 
accomplished in the completion of a warehouse, 140 
by 60 feet, built of concrete and specially hardened 
interlocking tile, and a three-story mill house with 
a gravity flow, with 18 overhead bins, having a 
capacity of 35,000 bushels. 

As a result of the new storage facilities and the 
cleaning department’s augmented equipment, poul- 
try feed made from dockage will be available in 
greater quantities. The cheap poultry feed under 
the present system of shipping grain through from 
Montana to the coast reverts to the benefit of the 
coast chicken raisers. 

Both Mr. Conlee and Mr. Boyd were formerly 
associated with J. K. Smith in the Washington 
Grain & Milling Company. In the face of competi- 
tion with larger and older established firms, the 
partners have built up one of Spokane’s outstand- 
ing enterprises and at present have achieved a 
point where annual sales exceed the million dollar 
mark. In commenting on the recent addition to 
the concern’s capacity at the time of completion 
in 1925, Mr. Boyd said, “Additional capacity of 110 


80,000-pound carloads, or two trains, will be pro- 
vided. Facilities which have been .available to- 
talled about 35,000 bushels, or 25 carloads, and the 
total is being brought to 135 carloads.” 


“It is planned,” he added, “to have all grain in- 
spected on its arrival in the city, stored and held 
for use here or trans-shipment west.’’ Twenty-five 
men are employed by the company, several of 
them having been in its service since it was organ- 
ized. The company is also interested in the Barton- 
Gleason Company, of Kennewick, Wash., and the A. 
J. Webster Company, Palouse, besides having 
branches at Mead and Freeman. It serves a terri: 
tory extending over Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and into California, British Columbia and 
Alberta. 

The year just past saw the completion of the new 
addition to the plant, a thoroughly fireproof steel 
and concrete elevator containing 20 bins with a 
total capacity of 170,000 bushels. Incorporated in 
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the new building is a four-story cleaning house 
with six overhead bins to take care of grain that 
is being reconditioned, the grain flowing - from 
these six bins through the machine, located on the 
four floors of the cleaning house, thus giving an 
almost complete gravity house. This grain house 
is equipped with an especially made Monitor Clean- 
er, the largest Carter Disc Separator, a Humphrey 
Manlift, and a Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer. This 
wheat washer is able to remove all dirt, trash and 
smut from the wheat, leaving a thoroughly clean 
product. 

The plant is also equipped with a modern electri- 
cal distributing system, and numbers among its 
other modern equipment 10 motors, of the Fair- 
banks-Morse type chiefly, a 100-ton Fairbanks Track 
Scale, a Barnard & Leas Barley Roll and Scourer, 
and an oat groater. An up-to-date poultry and 
dairy feed milling department is also being in- 
stalled with scales, mashers and cleaners which will 
turn out a thoroughly modern product in these 
lines. Another feature of the plant is the sack de 
partment where the sacks which come in with 
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sacked materials are cleaned and renovated by a 
system of vacuum cleaners. 

The construction of this elevator is of special 
importance to Spokane in that it marks the initial 
step toward Spokane’s position as a grain storage 
center for the great wheat fields of the Inland Em- 
pire. The city is a natural trading point, made so 
by its geographical position. It does not depend 
on artificial conditions to make it a,market for the 
vast fertile territory adjacent. As early as 1870 
the Indians gathered at the site of the present city 
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to barter with each other and with the occasional 
white man. Even years before that time, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, pioneers of all northwest- 
ern frontiers, established a trading post at the 
confluence of the “big and little rivers” near the 
city’s present site. In modern days Spokane is 
the natural trading point for the great agricultural 
districts of the Inland Empire, and because of its 
importance as a railroad center will eventually 
develop to a position of importance in the grain 
trade. ‘ 

The storage is divided, 
small bins, 


in the new plant, into 


seven 14 one-car bins, seven two-car 
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hand machinery have been found to rank among 
the most profitable of the sidelines. It will be noted 
if the illustration of the company’s plant below is 
examined, that good use has been made of the outer 
walls for advertising purposes, and the scratch feed 
sign is visible“At a great distance. 


BACK PAT FOR WINNIPEG 


This country’s grain business is being driven to 
Winnipeg, where Government interference is a 
minimum factor, according to a statement by Ar- 
thur W. Cutten, prominent grain operator. He be- 
lieves that Federal interference in Chicago and 
other markets had a demoralizing effect on the 
grain traders. “Misunderstanding of the functions 
that speculation -performs has led to a series of 
rulings which, instead of helping matters for the 
farmer, makes them worse,” Mr. Cutten says. He 
continues: 

Every one with a practical knowledge of specula- 
tion knows that the outsider is always a buyer in 
every speculative market. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, politicians in their hunt for farmer votes con- 
tinually attack the markets, which are the very 
places where the farmer must sell his surplus when 
he has one. The result is that the portion of the pub- 
lic which buys for higher prices is frightened out of 
the market, and support to take care of the hedging 
done by elevator interests against actual grain bought 
from farmers becomes insufficient to-sustain prices. 

The continued interference with grain trading 
in this country is driving the business out of the 
United States altogether up to Winnipeg. The 
market there is rapidly becoming the dominant 
grain market of North America, concludes Mr. 
Cutten. 


MORE CORN ACREAGE URGED 


After advising against increased acreage for 
cotton, potatoes, and other crops, the United 
States Department of Agriculture says the situa- 
tion in regard to the major feed crops is very dif- 
ferent. Corn, oats, and hay are all low in price, 
it is pointed out. But from the standpoint of ag- 
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bins, eight four-car bins, and the six tanks of 18,000 
bushels’ capacity each. A receiving capacity of 
5,000 bushels per day is achieved, as is also a 
cleaning capacity of 10 cars daily. 

Two belt conveyors operate in the upper and 
lower gallery, running a length of 400 feet, and 20 
inches in width. Power shovels of the Clark type 
are used. Adequate fire protection is afforded in 
the usual way, included with which are the stand- 
pipes. Other machinery in the house includes one 
of the latest type Wolf Smut Brakers, washer and 
dryer. The machinery has been kept up-to-date’ by 
making additions and ORTOR AES from time to 
time. 

The principal grains handled are wheat, corn, 
oats, barley and peas; though the company does 
an extensive business in several lines aside; from 
grain; such as hay, feed, sacks, poultry feeds and 
second hand machinery. Salvage wheat and second 


riculture as a whole, “an abundance of feed crops 
is perhaps more to be desired this year than at 
any time in the last six years.’ It is hardly to be 
expected that acreages of these crops will be in- 
creased this spring, for their prices are too dis- 
couraging. On the other hand, feeding demand 
will probably be fully as great as last season. In 
general, the question is—How can the residual 
crop land on many farms be better employed this 
year than for feedstuffs, even if it results in 
building up some farm reserver thereof? “A sub- 
stantial back-log in the present situation,’ the De- 
partment points out, “is the relatively strong posi- 
tion of the livestock industries.” 

“The total animal inventory of the country has 
finally been brought fairly well into line with 
peacetime requirements. Prices of livestock prod- 
ucts have moved upward. In fact, the evidence in- 
dicates that hog’ producers are now making con- 
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siderable effort to increase production and that 
many cattlemen in the range territory have begun 
to bid for cows. The animal industries, broadly 
speaking, appear to be on good, solid ground for 
the year ahead. In this general. situation it seems 
not unreasonable to expect that good policy will 
still aim to keep the production of feed crops up 
to the point of abundant supplies and cash crops 
down to the point of profitable prices.” 


CORN USES BY YEARS 


In 1925, of a total corn acreage of 101,631,000 


acres, 86,339,000 acres were utilized for grain; 3- 


916,000 acres for silage, and 11,376,000 acres were 


cut for forage or hogged down. The acreage of corn 


for grain in 1925 was 1,600,000 acres greater than 
in 1924, but 400,000 acres less than in 1923. The 
acreage of corn for silage in 1925 was 400,000 acres 
less than in 1924, and almost the same as the acre- 
age in 1928. 

A study of the _ utilization of the corn 
crops of 1928, 1924, and 1925, has been made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture to deter- 
mine how much of the crop is actually husked for 
grain, cut for silage, and hogged down and cut for 
forage. Estimates of acreage, yield per acre, and 
production have been made for many years for the 
corn crop as a whole, regardless of its utilization, 
the estimated yield per acre being applied to the to- 
tal acreage. 

Corn for grain in 1923 yielded 28.9 ‘bushels per 
acre, in 1924 the yield was 22.7 bushels, and in 1925 
it was 28 bushels per acre. 

The amount of corn estimated to have been 
husked or snapped in 1925 is 2,416,000,000 bushels, 
which is 500,000,000 bushels greater than in 1924, 
but nearly 100,000,000 bushels less than in 1923. 
Production of silage was 31,000,000 tons in 1925, 
which is about a 10 per cent increase above the pro- 
duction in both 1924 and 1923. In 1924 considerable 
areas of corn went into silos because it was unfit 
for husking, being immature or frosted. The 
amount cut for forage was also increased materially 
because of the immaturity of the crop at the time 
of the first killing frost in the fall. The crops of 
both 1923 and 1925, on the other hand, were gen- 
erally well matured. 


NOW 3,325 FARMERS GRAIN 
"ASSOCIATIONS 


That the efforts of co-operative farm marketing 
promoters have been especially fruitful in the 
north central area is shown by the latest Wash- 
ington, D. C. report on the subject. More than 
70 per cent of all the farmers’ co-operative enter- 
prises are in the 12 north central states. The epi- 
demic is most noticeable in Illinois rthich has 822. 
There are now 12,000 “co-op” groups in the United 
States, more than twice the number in 1925. 

Of the association listed, 3,325 are primarily 
engaged in handling grain, Many undertakings of 
this kind have been successful and many nave 
not. Inefficient management has proved the un- 
doing of many of these efforts, but the co-opera- 
tive movement as a whole is demonstrating great 
vitality and is handling a very large percentage 
of American agricultural production. Over 70 per 
cent of farmers’ co-operative organizations in the 
United States have nothing to do with grain mar- 
keting. : 


AIMS AT MARKET RAIDING 


“Violent fluctuations, caused by the manipula- 
tions of speculators, constitute an economic crime 


which works great injury to the legitimate grain - 
_ trade as well as to the producers,” says Senator 


Capper in defending his amendment to the Fu- 
tures Trading Act. He proposes to limit a single 
trader to a maximum of 1,000,000 bushels. This 
amendment is intended to make it more difficult 
for grain gamblers to “raid the market,’” the Sena- 
tor states. “Unrestricted trading, as now per- 
mitted, makes it possible for the speculators to 


' 


manipulate the market at will and bring about ex- 

, cessive price fluctuations. My amendment limits a 
single trader to 1,000,000 bushels a day. Livermore 
and other speculators often handle as much as 10,- 
000,000 bushels a day when they start to ‘raid the 
market.’ This brings about exceedingly unstable 
conditions. 

“The bill I have introduced does not apply to le- 
gitimate hedging. It will result in a more stable 
market and will benefit everybody but the big spec- 
ulator who breaks the market by short selling and 
other vicious practices,” declared Senator Capper. 


EARLY WHEAT BEATS RUST 


Garnet wheat, the new early ripening variety 
which is expected to advance Canada’s wheat har- 
vest 10 days will be an effective factor in -combat- 
ing rust which causes millions of dollars of damage 
annually to crops in Northwestern United States 
and Canada, according to Hon. William R. Mother- 
well, Dominion Minister of Agrculture. 

“The present growing season in both the United 
States and Canada,” said Mr. Motherwell, “is a 
neck-and-neck race between rust and wheat. Ten 
days’ earlier maturity assured by Garnet wheat will 
give the grain just that much start on rust. 

“Garnet wheat is a great improvement on Mar- 


- quis which is the staple Spring wheat of farmers in 


the United States and Canada. Marquis reduced 
the period between sowing and reaping from 120 
to 110 days. Garnet has now cut the time down to 
100 days. 

“The new wheat is the result of years of-experi- 
ment by the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
It was given practical tests by western Canadian 


"farms last summer and more than satisfied the 


expectations of its originators. In southern Al- 
berta, Garnet wheat ripened and was threshed long 
before Marquis planted the same day. At Morden, 


_ Man., when Garnet wheat was ready for the binder, 


Marquis had 10 days to go for ripening and bore 
considerable rust. 


TELLS VIRTUE OF SOFT WHEAT 


Believing the Soft wheat growers, dealers and 
‘millers will all benefit from a broadcasting of the 
“kitchen advantages” of Soft wheat products, the 
United States Department of Agriculture is issuing 
statements to the press on that subject. One bulle 
tin says: / 

For many home uses Soft wheat flours are just 
as good or better than the hard-wheat product. It 
is easier, home economics specialists have found, to 
make tender cake and flaky~pie crust with Soft 
wheat flour. 

The flours from Soft wheats have a velvety tex- 
ture somewhat like corn-starch, and those from 
Hard wheat are usually more gritty, but it requires 
some experience and a fine sense of touch to detect 
this difference. Experts usually do it by taking a 
pinch of flour and rubbing it lightly between the 
thumb and the third finger. Another way is to 
squeeze a handful of it lightly and notice, as the 
hand is opened, whether the flour remains in a mold 
and shows the impression of the fingers. In this 
test a Hard wheat flour acts more like a powder 
-and the mold breaks up more readily than that of 
a Soft wheat’ flour. ‘ 


PUTS LOW VALUE ON 1925 GRAIN 


In issuing its grain reviews, the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., usually bases 
grain value on grain market quotations and not on 
hog and cattle prices as farmers frequently do. The 
following observations are interesting nevertheless: 
Despite increased production of grain crops in the 
United States the past year, the gross value of these 
-erops was $708,000,000 less than in 1924, based on 
December 1 farm prices, according to estimates pub- 
lished by the Department. 

‘The gross value of grain crops for 1925 is placed 
at $3,810,713,000 compared with $4,518,716,000 in 
1924. The largest deficit is in corn, of which 2,900,- 
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581,000 bushels were produced the past year com- 
pared with 2,312,745,000 bushels in 1924, but the 
gross value of which is estimated at $1,956,326,000 
for 1925 compared with $2,270,564,000 in 1924. 

Winter wheat production was nearly 200,000,000 
bushels less than in 1924, and although the Decem- 
ber 1 price was somewhat higher the past year than 
in 1924, the gross value of the crop was $589,504,000 
compared with $776,227,000 the preceding year. 
Spring wheat, on the other hand shows an increase 
in gross value, being estimated at $358,489,000 for 
1925 compared with $344,560,000 in 1924. 

All the other grain crops including oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, and flax, but not including rice, 
show decreases in gross value, ranging from a de 
crease of $515,000 on buckwheat to $155,000,000 on 
oats. The rice crop shows an increased value of 
$6,290,000 over 1924. 


CORN BELT ELEVATOR PROFITS 
BY. SEED SOE EINE, 


Some elevator managers have been slow to take 
up sidelines of one kind or another for fear that 
they will interfere with the straight grain handling 
business in the rush season. They admit that in 


S. A. McMASTER ELEVATOR, 


HORNICK, !10WA 


the slack months when the grain is yet in the 
field, they have plenty of time to develop several 
side businesses. Yet they hold off from the proposi- 
tion, skeptical of the effect it may have on the reg- 
ular grain trade at the plant. This problem has 
not baffled the management of the S. A. McMaster 
Elevator Company, at Hornick, Iowa. There, as 
in many well run plants today, a sideline has been 
chosen, the peak season of which is during the 
slack season for grain handling. Grass seed is the 
most profitable business’ in this Hornick concern. 
It is handled in great quantities at this time of 
year, but around harvest time, of course, it in no 
way interferes with the great corn, wheat and 
oat’s trade which the well equipped elevator of 
S. A. McMaster is prepared to receive. This plant 
is the only one operated by the company, and so 
benefits from the full attention given it by the 
owners and managers. Hornick, Iowa, and the 
community of which that town is the center, are 
dependent on this 10,000-bushel house, and one 
other, a farmer-owned plant, for the storage and 
marketing of the grain harvested on the fertile 
land of Woodlawn County. That county is one of 
the westermost tier, and Hornick is within but 
a short run from Sioux City, Iowa. The Omaha 
market is also accessible. 

The S. A. McMaster plant is served by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. Grain can 
be loaded out at the rate of 1,500 bushels per hour. 
An equal receiving capacity provides rapid han- 
dling for the farmers loads when they are brought 
in. The plant is electrically operated: throughout. 
The belt conveyor feeds the grain to seven bins— 
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the house is of crib construction with steel siding 
and roofing. One efficient 7%4-horsepower motor 
turns the shafts. 

This elevator is not of pretentious design; it 
serves a moderately sized community. The 60-foot 
height on the foundation area of 414 square feet, 
allows for ample storage space to meet every sea- 
sonal demand. Completing the equipment at this 
Hornick elevator two heayy-capacity truck scales, 
and one large air dump. Operations were started 
on July 25, 1925. Already the company has a large 
following of farmers on which it can depend and 
also a substantial trade in grass seed, the sideline 
which dove-tails so well with the line 
question, grain. 
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SOVIET EXPLAINS ITS GRAIN’ 
TRADE 


The situation of the Russian grain market is ex- 
plained in a statement lately received by the Dayton 
News which declares the following paragraphs are 
direct from the Soviets’ Commissariat of Foreign 
and Domestic Trade. According to the statement, 
while the government’s expectations regarding the 
crops were not met on account of unlooked for diffi- 
culties, the situation is much more favorable than 
at any time since the World War. The Commis- 
sariat stated: 

Our grain export campaign met with serious diffi- 
culties through the high domestie prices and the ca- 
tastrophic lowering of prices in the world market last 
fall. The situation resulted in an insufficient margin 
of profit in the export of grain and this foreed a 
change in the shipping program for the remainder of 
the year, with a view to lowering prices and increas- 
ing shipments of oil-making grains which formed 81 
per cent of last year’s exports. 

Out of the total grain sold this season only 13 per 
cent was disposed upon a low market. Half of this 
was barley which we were obliged to deliver when 
the situation was bad. Our discontinuing shipments 
of other grains bettered the world market, which in the 
last half of November showed a tendency toward 
rising prices. Despite unfavorable conditions the five 
months’ season gave positive results. 

The Commissariat in conclusion gives the follow- 
ing revised estimates of the crop: Rye, 780,000,000 
bushels; oats, 666,000,000 bushels; wheat, 640,000,- 
000 bushels; corn, 291,000,000 bushels; barley, 270,- 
000,000 bushels; oil grains, 8,139,000 tons. Total, 
70,844,000 tons. This is only 4 cent less 
than the August estimate. 
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BURN $190,000 WORTH OF WHEAT 
MORTGAGES 


Not long ago there occurred a celebration in 
Sherman County, Ore., which is typical of the pros- 
perity sentiment pervading the west coastal wheat 
belt at the present time. In celebration of the fact 
that Sherman County had raised a $2,000,000 wheat 
crop last year and the farmers had been able to 
pay back all loans for seed wheat made by the state, 
following the big freeze last winter, the banquet 
attended by farmers and state and county Officials. 

A feature of the gathering was the burning of 
the 268 mortgages which had been given by farmers 
of the county to the state in return for loans for 
purchase of seed wheat. The mortgages represented 
loans aggregating $190,000, all of which have been 
paid back by the farmers, with interest. The cele- 
bration was held on the anniversary of the cold 
wave last winter which destroyed the Winter wheat. 

It was brought out by speakers at the gathering 
that as a result of action taken by the legislature 
in making available a fund for the purchase of seed 
wheat, farmers had been saved from virtual bank- 
ruptcy and were now in good condition financially 
and had been able not only to take care of the state 
loans, but also other obligations. The $2,000,000 
wheat, crop in that county had been made possible 
by the state loans, it was declared, inasmuch as it 
would have been impossible for the farmers to ob- 
tain money for new seed from any other source, the 
banks of that district having gone the limit in 
advancing funds to farmers. Governor Pierce and 
Secretary of State Kozer were both in attendance 
at the gathering. 
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“BREATHING” OF ELEVATORS 


| ieee operators look to their 
rodding in March, Lightning-is on the 
way. It waits for no man. 

Aside from good cables, rods, and thor- 
ough grounding, no. other consideration for 
lightning protection is more important than 
allowance for the plant’s “breathing” quality. 
Certain types of houses give and contract as 
they are loaded and emptied, to a degree not 
suspected by their owners. Ample allow- 
ance should in all cases be given for the ex- 
pansion and contraction of elevators, which 
take place in rush seasons. 

There should be enough slack in the cable 
to prevent that strain or pull on fasteners 
which, unless provided for in advance, will 
come to your attention at an inconvenient 
time. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


ONGRESS is now half finished with its 

current session, for all indications at the 
capitol now point to a June adjournment. 
The two major accomplishments thus far are 
the approval of our World Court connection, 
and the agreement for a two-year lower tax 
program. A third accomplishment, negative 
but nevertheless.important,~is the deadlock- 
ing of agricultural surplus relief legislation. 
Viewing the situation from a disinterested 
angle, here is the picture. 

A block of midwestern agricultural states 
producing wheat, corn and hogs, demands 
legislation creating Governmental machinery 
for raising and stabilizing exportable sur- 
pluses, selling them abroad at lower world 
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prices, and meeting the loss by distributing 
it over producers through an excise tax. 
They have organized for a five-year fight. 
They are mainly Republican states, supposed 
to be in sympathy with the administration. 
But the administration does not favor the 
excise tax. Hence the deadlock. 

The third power on the outside of the dead- 
lock which is forcing the defeat of any bill 
such as the Dickinson measure, is organized 
business, an example of which is the Grain 
Dealers National Association. This group 
says such legislation would be costly and 
would give the.farmers small relief from 
marketing uncertainty, which they seem to 
think is the.root of all their troubles. 

A less important factor outside of the dead- 
lock is the agricultural South with which the 
surplus bloc of the Middlewest is trying to 
form a coalition. This is difficult because the 
agricultural groups within the surplus bloc 
are far from agreement. Their attitudes in- 
sofar as convention resolutions go, show a 
good front. Behind the scenes they have 
many weakening reservations and divisions 
of opinion, particularly among the various 
co-operative marketing associations them- 
selves. 


CHECKING SHIPMENTS 


HIS issue, on Page 565, contains the sec- 

ond part of a preliminary report on 
destination of grain shipments from Illinois 
country elevators. Lacey F. Rickey and as- 
sociates in the College of Agriculture at 
Urbana, Ill., are responsible for the work 
which will be of interest to both country and 
terminal market operators. It would be in- 
teresting for the individual country shipper, 
for example, to check the destinations of his 
shipments of wheat, corn, and oats against 
those of the average in his particular part of 
the state. Those contemplating purchase of 
new plants will possibly be.enabled to make 
a more strategic choice of location through 
the experience of the 300 elevators crystalized 
in this study. 

The report will not be an astonishing eye- 
opener for the terminal manager. He knows 
quite well the bounds within which he can 
profitably reach for grain. .. Yet it is conceiv- 
able that by checking his receipts against the 
general type and origin of receipts for the 
entire market in which he is located, he can 
get something to think about. Readers wish- 
ing copies for their private use may obtain 
them by application to the Department of 
Agronomy at Urbana. 


LESS WHEAT, MORE. CORN 


ARGER stocks of corn, oats, and barley 
were held on farms March 1 this year 
than on that date a year ago, while stocks of 
wheat and rye were smaller. .-The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s report of March 9, 
listed corn on farms at 1,318,793,000 bushels; 
wheat, 99,279,000 bushels; oats, 577,064,000 
bushels; barley, 466,000 bushels; rye, 6,830,- 
000 bushels. 
The chief causes for the increased holding 
of corn are by this time well known. A fairly 
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large crop, sagging price, and a large per- 
centage of unmerchantable grain were all 
heavy retaining influences. 
uation, however, is by no means duplicated 
in the Southwest and Southeast where corn 
production last year was curtailed by 
drought. 


Wheat stocks as shown in the report are — 


considerably smaller than the five-year aver- 
age for this period. The markets are still run- 
ning on the level created by the Pa reac- 
tion to that information. 


THE LEAST YOU CAN DO > 


MOVE to enforce the liability of rail- 

roads and other common carriers fo: 
loss of or damage to grain shipped in bulk is 
made in a bill introduced in the House ot 
Representatives by. Congressman Denison of 
Illinois. This would be accomplished by 
adding to the Interstate Commerce Act a pro- 
vision making void any rate schedule con- 
taining any-clause exempting a carrier from 


his regular liability. The commission would . 


be directed to reject any schedule offered 
containing such provision except that it a 
provide: 

(1). Ron, at stolerance” allowance not ex- 
ceeding 60 pounds per car, in the settlement 
of loss and damage claims. with respect to 
grain shipped in bulk, 

(2) For allowance that the carrier, if not 
otherwise liable, will not be liable for loss if 


he can prove the loss resulted from natural © 


causes. 

While it is true that Congress is flooded 
with bills, there is a good chance of getting 
this bill out of Committee if the grain trade 
and various farmer organizations make a 
concerted effort through their Congressmen 
to get action on this measure. The Grain 
Dealers National Association, through Henry 
L. Goemann, chairman of its Transporta- 
tion Committee, has been active in initiating 
the bill. The least others can do now is to 
write the representatives from their districts, 
urging them to discuss the matter with the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House. Lacking pressure, the bill 
will rest in state in the obscurity of one of 
this committee’s filing cabinets. It’s to your 
interest to get it out of there. 


THE NEW GAME 


UNTING alternatives for the excise tax 

is now a major sport for crop surplus 
legislation leaders at Washington, The de- 
termined opposition from all sides to the ex- 
cise tax plan or anything resembling it, has 
forced them to it.; The Government’s as- 
sumption of the export loss is one substitute 
advanced. With the Coolidge economy pro- 
gram or any kind of a common sense pro- 
gram that seems out of the question. Thumbs 


are turned down on that scheme with little 


hesitancy. 

Ancther compromise is based on storage 
of the surplus, with indirect government 
financing. That has been described by some 
congressmen as “politically possible.” But 
the merits of the plan have not been estab- 
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lished, and in the long run it probably would 
not satisfy the surplus bloc. It is not dras- 
tic enough. 

The alternative with the strongest pos- 
sibility at present seems to be the enactment 
of some sort of semi-Dickinson measure, 
creating a Federal Farm Board, a kind of “fed- 
eral reserve system for agriculture.” Mem- 
bers of this board would have some authority 
of a vague quality, over surpluses. The Ad- 
ministration’s alternative, if it can get its 
way, is a program for the reorganization of 


‘crop production schedules, stronger market- 


ing associations, and the eventual, natural 


_ elimination of surpluses. 


Control of surplus and crop price is about 
as practical an undertaking as control of the 
weather. 

That it is proving to be a puzzling sub- 


ject, even to congressmen, should cause no 


wonder. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Dairy experts are now proclaiming that 
the South is potentially the greatest dairy 
farm area of the entire country. That will 


> mean a better dairy feed markét than ever for 


dealers who stock that profitable sideline. 


a= > t/a ae a 
New apparatus at the Jersey City pier ter- 


minal of the Pennsylvania Railroad transfers 


grain from cars to barges at the rate of 10,- 
000 bushels per hour. A great increase in 


grain traffic has been credited to the instal- 


lation of the new equipment. 


Control of more than 65 per cent of the 
Soft Winter wheat produced in the United 
States is the aim of the proposed expansion 
into Illinois and Ohio of the Indiana Wheat 
Growers Association. The pool is expand- 
ing, geographically at least. 


Two planting reports of interest to dealers 
have been definitely scheduled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. On Friday, March 
19, a report on intentions to plant spring 
sown crops will be released. On April 9, a 
statement on the condition of Winter wheat 
and rye will be issued. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
showing a little more speed of late in wad- 
ing through grain cases on its docket. The 
latest decision is the suspension until July 8, 
of certain rate schedules of the C. B. & Q,, 
which proposed to restrict transit privileges 
on gram and grain products to Denver, Colo. 
The ruling became effective March 11. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation says that frame buildings have 
fewer fires than other types of buildings. A 
fire prevention organization, using the same 
set of figures as the lumbermen, interprets 
them to mean that nearly twice as many fires 


_oecur in frame buildings as in other types of 


buildings. Whichever organization is nearer 
right, one important factor to be considered 
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is the fact that many fires in brick, concrete 
or metal structures are chargeable to the 
combustible character of the wooden interior. 


The general business condition in Lowa 
is chargeable to the banks rather than to its 
corn crop. The situation there is on the mend 
of course, yet since the first of the year fail- 
ures in Iowa banks have been continuing at 
the rate of about one per business day. Of 
the 613 failures in 1925, 38 per cent were 
banks of less than $25,000 capital and 30 per 
cent were banks whose capital was some- 
where between $25,000 and $50,000. Control 
of crop surpluses by a Federal board will not 
eliminate careless banking, one of Iowa’s ac- 
tual troubles. 


There is usually more pussyfooting and 
bunk per word in convention resolutions 
than in any other type of printed matter. 
Standing out in bold relief therefore, is the 
resolution adopted by the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Illinois, meeting in 
Peoria. After 20 years’ experience, the mem- 
bers declare they are ready to solve their ele- 
vator problems independent of the alleged 
aid of various farmer welfare organizations, 
whose activities so uneconomically overlap. 
The members forget that politicians must 
have bureau office positions to bestow, and 
that ex-governors must maintain ‘farmer 
contact” organizations. The farmer-dealers’ 
resolution is printed in full on Page 577. 


Here is the introduction to the advertise- 
ment which won the $1,000 Harvard Award, 
founded by Edward W. Bok, for the most 
distinguished single advertisement appearing 
in 1925. The advertisement was prepared for 
Nation's Business. 

If we think the price of wheat is too low, we say 
to Washington—“Please raise the price of wheat.” 
If we think the price of sugar is too high, we say to 
Washington—‘“Please lower the price of sugar.” 

We ask Washington to lower the freight rates and 
in the same breath request higher wages for railroad 
labor. We haven’t yet thought of a glorious third 
law compelling the railroads at the same time to pay 
higher dividends—and to pay them oftener. Aren’t 
we asking too much of our legislators? They are not 
supermen. § 

The above text is as true now as when it 
appeared last October. 


Virtual exoneration of United States grain 
shippers of the often repeated charge of 
blending Canadian wheat passing through 
this country with our grain and selling the 
“degraded” product as Canadian was given 
at a recent Vancouver convention. The 
Dominion’s Grain Commissioner Robinson 
presided at the meeting which was attended 
by a large number of representatives from 
the prairie wheat sections. To the question, 
“Has the Canadian Grain Board control of 
certified grain after it goes to foreign coun- 
tries?” Commissioner Robinson replied, 
“No.” He said that as far as shipping grain 
via Buffalo went, the choice of routes was 
a right of the shipper and that the Canada 
Grain Board has no power to change the di- 
rection. To the question “Is Canadian wheat 
degraded when it passes through the United 
States?” he replied, “No.” “Do they use 
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Canadian certificates to get better prices for 
American grown wheat?” was a query to 
which he also entered a specific, direct denial. 
It came as a surprise to some of the Cana- 
dians that at least 64,000,000 bushels of 
United States wheat paid Canadian. trans- 
portation and terminal charges and was 
shipped out of the Port of Montreal in 1925. 


Benefits accruing to the farmer by virtue 
of our tariff, far offset any minor cost which 
the port duties involve. To enter this coun- 
try and compete with our grain and other 
farm products, the $780,000,000’s worth of 
agricultural produce imported last year had 
to pay an entry fee of $260,000,000. Duty 
free, this volume would have had a tremen- 
dous effect in lowering domestic grain prices. 


A plan for the creation of a “sixth great 
lake” north of Lake Superior and capable of 
delivering an estimated 15,000 cubic feet of 
water per second into the Great Lakes sys- 
tem, is now being advanced by a Canadian 
Railroad Engineer. The proposed lake 
would cover 18,000 square miles or about a 
third the area of Illinois. It would buoy the 
general lake level to the benefit of shippers, 
say its promoters, and at the same time allow 
of adequate water diversion by cities at the 
foot of the lake system. Certainly no one in 
the United States would object to Canada 
flooding 18,000 square miles of its land. What 
Canadians themselves will think of such a 
plan can be waited for with hope yet with not 
too much optimism. 


The ethyl acetate-carbon tetrachloride mix- 
ture recommended by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as a grain fumigant has been of 
great interest to a representative of the South 
African Railroad Company. The problem of 
protecting corn in South Africa from weevil 
attack after it has been delivered at the local 
elevators, situated along the railroads, and 
during shipment from these to the terminal 
elevators, whence it is shipped to European 
points, is a most serious one. Since this corn 
is handled a considerable number of times, it 
is believed that the objection to the odor of 
the fumigant left on the grain will be largely 
overcome. Ethyl acetate-carbon tetrachlo- 
ride is especially valuable because it can be 
used at elevators without entailing a fire 
hazard. 


Japan and Kansas—as grain producing 
areas are interesting in comparison. Japan 
with an area of 260,738 square miles had a 
wheat crop in a fiscal year recently ended of 
30,991,000 bushels, which is about a fifth of 
the Kansas wheat volume (153,534,383 
bushels) for 1924, produced in an area about 
a third the extent of Japan’s 82,158 square 
miles. The islanders did a little better in 
oats, harvesting 38,753,000 bushels compared 
to the 39,852,147 bushel yield of Kansas. As 
to barley, Kansas netted 11,478,941 bushels 
with the honors going to the Japs who har- 
vested 44,812,000 bushels. Japan’s popula- 
tion is about 75,000,000 while that of Kansas 
is 1,797,489. 


4 R. M. WHITE 
Duluth 


MORE CORN BACK ON FARMS 

The season for field work on farms is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and corn hauling will be of a more or 
less, spasmodic nature until after corn planting is 
completed. Recent reports indicate more corn held 
back on Illinois farms than usual both in percentage 
of crop and bushels, so our guess is that late spring 
and also summer movement to market promises to 
be of good volume, particularly so, should prospect 
for growing crop be favorable. 

As we read the situation, farming communities 
generally feel that city folks, whose earnings are 
more or less protected by labor and trade organiza- 
tions are enjoying more prosperity than they and 
feel that rather than see any further advance 
granted to railroad empioyes, for example, that a 
revision downward of freight rates on commodities 
produced: or used by farmers would be more equit- 
able; in the meantime farm lands are slow sale at 
very reasonable prices.—H. I. Baldwin & Co., De- 
catur, Ill. From market letter of late date. 


DULUTH ADDS TO RULES 


To line up with the new naticnal regulations gov- 
erning the handling of grain at the terminal mar- 
kets, members of the Duluth Board of Trade have 
voted favorably upon an. addition to the Board’s 
rules providing for the delivery of inbound freight 
bills upon deliveries of all grain received at the ele 
vators under contracts for future delivery. The ef- 
fect of the new regulation will be that the eleva- 
tors will have a complete check on all grain ton- 
nages handled during the season, thus making it 
easier for operators to figure out where they stand 
as regards stocks. ‘The addition to the rules passed 
upon is worded as follows: 

Upon all warehouse receipts delivered on contracts for 
future delivery the party making the delivery .shall, 
when requested, within a reasonable period thereafter, 
provide inbound freight bills representing an equal quan- 
tity and kind of grain, which bills shall have at least 
60 days to run from the date of the making of the 
delivery before expiration, and the freight bills so pro- 
vided shall be such as will enable the grain represented 
by the warehouse receipts to be shipped on the pro- 
portional rate in effect upon the dates of shipment from 
points of origin of the freight bills from Duluth to any 
points to which proportional rates are applicable from 
Duluth. If the grain loaded out of any elevator on 
such receipts shall contain dockage, the elevator shall 
deliver to the owner of the receipts additional freight 
bills of such amount and character as will enable the 
shipment of the gross amount to be made as provided 
in this section. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURES 
TRADING IN FEBRUARY 


The trading in grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill., aggregated a total of 
1,125,041,000 bushels of wheat in February, accord- 


ing to the report of the Grain Futures Administra-- 


tion, as compared with 1,581,584,000 bushels in the 
month of February preceding. There were 217,- 
029,000 bushels of corn traded during February, 
against 623,717,000 bushels in February preceding; 
oats, 53,629,000 bushels against 310,444,000 bushels; 
rye, 38,162,000 bushels, against 81,501 bushels in 
February preceding. 

The average open contracts in futures on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for February were: Wheat, 
109,023,000 bushels as compared with 114,181,000 
bushels in February, 1925, and 111,992,000 bushels 
in January, 1926; corn 54,717,000 bushels in 
February as compared with 81,782,000 bushels in 
February, 1925 and 45,959,000 bushels in January, 
1926; oats, 53,664,000 bushels in February as 
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compared with 110,530,000 bushels in February, 
1925, and 52,998,000 bushels in January, 1926; rye, 
16,015,000 bushels in February, as compared with 
22,886,000 bushels in February, 1925, and 12,713,000 
bushels in January, 1926. 


GEORGE A. PLUMMER GOES WITH 
CLEMENT, CURTIS & CO. 

George A. Plummer has become associated with 
Clement, Curtis & Co., with offices in the Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building, Chicago. He enjoys a 
large acquaintanceship among bankers, millers and 
the grain trade in general throughout the country 
as the result of his years with lange. brokerage 
houses. 

Perhaps no one place offers better opportunity to 


GEORGE A. PLUMMER 


gain acquaintanceship with the foregoing classes of 
business men than a Chicago brokerage office and in 
his capacity of manager of the customers’ depart- 
ment of E. W. Wagner & Co. for 14 years it was 
his pleasure to add almost daily:to the large number 
of men known who are active in the grain, cotton 
and stock markets. 

Mr. Plummer feels rather close to the grain trade, 
stating that his vacation days in boyhood were often 
spent in watching the wheat threshing crews at 
work in the hot August sun in the Red River Valley 
of the North, and ever since has had an active in- 
terest in cereal production, consumption and prices. 

In his new association Mr. Plummer is afforded 
excellent contact with all parts of the country 
through the Clement, Curtis & Co. wire connections 
with E. F. Hutton & Co. in New York extending 
down the East seaboard to Miami, on the west to 
the Pacific Coast, and with H. & H. Beer of New 
Orleans throughout the South. 


TRAFFIC MEN WILL MEET 


Continued wrangling between the grain markets. 


of the Middle West which have been going on for 
many years, haggling over rate advantages, should 
be minimized, or largely eliminated according to 
John L. Bowlus, manager of the Transportation De- 
partment of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Bowlus reports that the grain market trans- 
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portation managers have gotten tegether, including 


the representatives of the Kansas City, Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Memphis, Sioux City and Cairo ex- 
changes and several other leading cities and formed 
an association. This association will meet at vari- 
ous and stated intervals, Mr. Bowlus declared and 
all market difficulties will be ironed out at these 
meetings if that is possible. 

The plan is for the rate men to present a united 
front to the railroads. This should eliminate many 
of the complaints which now have to come before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Bowlus 
believes. AGS 

“Much time and considerable - money will be 
saved through this organization,” said’ Mr. Bowlus. 

“The association was started to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of all of the terminal markets. It is 
planned to give all traffic representatives the 
chance to meet in friendly session and by frank 
interchange of views to eliminate wherever pos- 
sible the cause of friction between the different 
markets. We will discuss matters of common in- 
terest to all markets. We will consider subjects re- 
lating to uniform practices which affect all mar- 
kets alike. We will take such action on all issues 
as seems to be wise and expedient and thereby 
eliminate all differences betwen ourselves.” 

Mr. Bowlus said these traffic men will get to- 
gether and settle most of their troubles between 
themselves, so that it will be no longer necessary for 
one market to battle with another before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over some rate prob- 
lem, or transportation privilege. 


KANSAS CITY FIRM IS DENIED THE 
MAILS 


According to notification received by the Better 
Business Bureau, of Kansas City, Mo., the Postal — 
Department at Washington, D. C., on March 5, en- 
tered a fraud order against the Traders’ Brokerage 
Company, 1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
and J. L. Hurst, manager of the concern. The 
order stipulates that all mail received at the Kan- 
sas City Post Office for that company will be re- 
turned, marked “Fraudulent.” 

The company is said to have succeeded H. C. 
Schauble and his Investor’s Daily Guide, against 
whom the Better Business Bureau of Kansas City 
was instrumental in obtaining a similar fraud order 
under date of June 23, 1925. The Bureau, viewing 
the operations of the brokerage company as an at- 
tempt to circumvent the. original fraud order 
against Schauble, investigated the Traders’ Broker- 
age Company and reported its findings to the Postal 
Department. It was found that the Investors’ Daily 
Guide had been transferred to the Traders‘ Brok- 
erage Company, and that Schauble had taken a 
mortgage on the new company from Hurst. 

The advertising used by Hurst in various news- 
papers and magazines was identical with that form- 
erly used by Schauble’s concern, according to the 
Better Business Bureau. Those who answered such 
advertising received a market letter offering ad- 
vice as to safe investments in grains, and were - 
given a contract which offered “advance guaran- 
tees” and “decline guarantees” for so-called “safe 
trading.” Since the limits for these guarantees 
were placed several points at variance with the 
current status of the grain market, the investor’s 
chance of realizing a profit was very small and was 
highly speculative. 

Schauble’s “guarantees,” according to the Bureau, 
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were merely “puts and calls” transactions. No 
proof that the deals were ever actually consum- 
mated for customers was discovered in the course 
of the investigation, although the advertising litera- 
ture sent out implied that such was the procedure 
practiced by the company. The following is repre- 
sentative of the advertisements used by Hurst: 


; MONEY IN GRAIN A 
$12.50 buys guarantee option on 10,000 bushels of 
wheat or corn. No further Risk. A movement of 2c 
from option price gives you an opportunity to take 
$200; 1c, $100; etc. ~ 

Write today for particulars and free market letter. 


Traders’ Brokerage Company, Dept. A-20, Pioneer Trust 


Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The many transactions exposed by the Schauble 
fraud order disclosed one of the most spectacular 
and far-flung schemes in the country preying upon 
thousands of uninformed investors in various pro- 
fessions and in various financial circumstances, 
such as clerks, farmers, war veterans, house-maids, 
school teachers, preachers and others to whom were 


. _ extended the lure of making large profits in grain 


trading. The Hurst concern is said to have used the 


“same mailing list to whom Schauble had sent circu- 


lars. It is estimated that 25,000 names of persons 
were included in the list, all of whom had been 


_ given the opportunity of “safe trading in grain.” 


THE ELECTION AT DETROIT 

The election of officers on the Detroit Board of 
Trade, Detroit, Mich., to serve for 1926, took place 
early in March resulting-as follows: For president, 
William G. Lichtenberg; first vice-president, Armin 
Rickel; second vice-president, Fred G. Emmons. The 
following were chosen Board of Directors: C.R. Hus- 
ton, Fred W. Blinn, Ernest C. Stott, Gerald Hulett. 


EMPLOYS EXPERT SCALE MAN 


The Board of Directors of the Cincinnati Grain 
& Hay Exchange, Cincinnati, Ohio, has added 


. George Wager, scale mechanic, to the personnel of 


the weighing department of the Exchange. Up to 


the present time the Board of Directors, has re- 


quired members of the Exchange to have their 
scales examined at their own expense by a recog- 
nized scale company, whenever the weighing -com- 
mittee required the same. Mr. Wager’s duties will 
be to make frequent examination of scales without 
cost to owners; to make minor repairs, when neces- 
sary; to condemn scales when, in his judgment, 
condemnation is in order; and to supersede any 
deputy weigher when it is deemed necessary. 


SMALL WHEAT CARRYOVER JULY 1 

The total stocks of wheat in the United States on 
March 1 including Government’ figures and Brad- 
street’s visible are 219,000,000 bushels. Season’s sup- 
ply including Government estimate of production 
and July 1 stocks was 752,000,000, subtracting the 
March 1 stocks from the supply indicates a disap- 
pearance in the eight months of 533,000,000 of which 
about 57,000,000 were net exports, leaving 476,- 
000,000 for domestic disappearance. 

In the past 10 years, about 75 per cent of the 
year’s domestic disappearance and 71 per cent of the 
years exports occurred prior to March 1. On this 
basis the years domestic disappearance would be 
637,000,000 and net exports 80,000,000, leaving for 
the next four months 161,000,000 for domestic dis- 
appearance, 23,000,000 for net exports and 35,000,000 
remaining for carryover July 1, 1926. 

Stocks of wheat on farms March 1 as reported by 
the Government are the smallest since 1895; and, 
reduced to a basis of per capita of population in 
the United States .88 bushels, is the smallest on 
record. 

Compared with the average per capita holdings 
for the past 10 years, stocks on farms are 38 per 
cent less; stocks in country mills and elevators viz., 
.66 bushels are 29 per cent less than the 10 year 
average. Visible stocks .39 bushels are 35 per cent 
less; total in the three positions viz., 1.93 bushels 
per capita is 35 per cent less than the 10 years aver- 
age and the smallest on record. 

‘The average domestic disappearance of wheat in 
the four months March 1 to July 1 in the past 10 


’ _ ~years averaged 1.5 bushels per capita, net exports 
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.6 bushels and carryover .8 bushels.—Nat C. Mur- 
ray, Statistician with Clement, Curtis & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Letter of March 12. 


PROMINENT BALTIMORE MERCHANT 
PASSES ON 

For upwards of 40 years, John W. Snyder had 
been identified with the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, Baltimore, Md. He was successful in busi- 
ness and the firm of which he was at the head, 
Hammond, Snyder & Co., was considered one of the 
strongest on that market, both from a grain for- 
warding and handling end. He died early in Feb- 
ruary at the age of 77 years. Heart disease was the 
immediate cause of his death from which he had 
been a sufferer for several years. He was born in 
Martinsburg, W. Va., in 1848 and had lived in Balti- 
more since early youth. 

It was in 1890 that Mr. Snyder formed a partner- 
ship with the late William R. Hammond and J. H. 
Smith as Smith, Hammond & Co., which a few years 
later became Hammond & Snyder and then Ham- 
mond, Snyder & Co. Throughout his life he was ac- 
tive in the interests of the Chamber of Commerce 
and served not only on the directorate but with 
various standing and special committees. He was 
also active in the affairs of the former Council of 
Grain Exchanges and served for a number of years 
as its treasurer. He was prominent in the Masonic 
order, being a Past Master of Mystic Circle Lodge. 
Past Eminent Commander of Maryland Command- 
ery No. 1, and Past Grand Commander of Knights 
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Templar of Maryland. His death was formally an- 
nounced by the president of the Chamber at a gen- 
eral meeting of that body and Charles England, 
John H. Gildea, Jr., Richard C. Wells and William 
Rogers were appointed a special committee to at- 
tend the funeral. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Anna T. Snyder, and 
three sons, W. Leroy, Herbert T., and Wm. W. 
Snyder. A sister, Mrs. William Carruthers, also 
survives. 


CORN SITUATION WEAK 


The receipts of corn here have been more than 
ample for the apparently diminishing requirements 
from the trade. An improvement at this season was 
anticipated but local supplies evidently are much 
heavier than have been figured on, with the result 
that this corn is now coming out in competition 
with western corn at much lower prices, and as a 
rule is a better quality. We cannot recommend con- 
signments of corn at this time, owing to this con- 
dition. How long this will last is a problem as the 
eastern territory certainly has a wonderful corn 
crop. 

Stocks of corn are commencing to accumu- 
late here in volume and the cash situation is quite 
weak. 

Oats continue to be neglected with the demand 
gradually becoming less and less. There is a notice- 
able decrease in the inquiries for oats for seeding 
purposes this year. One reason for this is on ac- 
count of the fact that there has been a very good 
crop of oats and the farmers more or less have their 
own seed. Stocks in the elevators here are liberal 
in volume. 

There are many inquiries coming into the market 
here regarding shipping ear corn. At one time 
Pittsburgh was the largest ear corn market in the 
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country. This condition no longer exists. On ac- 
count of the superior quality of the ear corn origi- 
nating in the territory east of Pittsburgh and the 
fact that it is more carefully sorted and husked it 
seems very difficult to market the western ear corn 
on account of the fact that not sufficient care is 
taken in loading it. There was a time when fairly 
good ear corn from western territory could be 
marketed in the east and this is a thing of the past 
as what few remaining ear corn buyers exist usually 
buy eastern ear corn.—Harper Grain Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Market letter of March 12. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR OATS 


The movement of corn from Ohio to this market 
has been very free up to the present time. The out- 
side markets have been offering corn here at prices 
considerably under Chicago quotations and quite a 
lot of business has been done in Buffalo from these 
outside markets. The trade here has been expect- 
ing the movement from the country to become 
lighter and indications. during the past few days 
show that this movement will decrease. 

Receipts of oats from the country are very light 
and there is a good demand in this market from 
local mills for good No. 2 or No. 3 White oats. 
Merchants report the eastern demand on corn and 
oats to be very light—McConnell Grain Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Market letter of March 12. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Chicago.—The following memberships on the 
Board of Trade have been transferred: Thomas P. 
Lahey, James Rowan, John A. Power, Jr., W. A. 
Stickney, Estate Winfield S. Day, Joseph Quintal, 
John P. Crebs, Thomas L. Boyd, Louis Brooks, 
Charles E. Walters, Warren S. Lewis and John Q. 
Syme. Memberships on the Board have been 
Clarence H. Girton, Ed- 
ward P. Field, Daniel E. Wade, Sidney J. Adams, 
Hugo Stolley, Jake Marks, Carroll V. Geran, Rus- 
sell Clark, James Coker, Almar H. Shatford, Joseph 
A: Meyers, and Harry B. Heywood. Reported by 
Secretary James J. Fones. 

Milwaukee.—Darsie HE. Dickinson has been elected 
to membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 
The membership of A. E. Bush has been trans- 
ferred. Reported by Secretary H. A. Plumb. 


NEWS OF VAN WERT COUNTY 


Our new crop wheat is coming along nicely be- 
eause the ground has been frozen up most all win- 
ter, not much lifting of the sprouts as yet. 

The lateness of the spring weather is delaying the 
seeding of Clover, Alsike and Timothy but we are 
selling seed very freely and an unusual amount of 
Sweet Clover about five times as much sold to date 
as was Sweet Clover sales last year. Alfalfa seed 
is in good demand. Farmers are hesitating paying 
the high prices for Clover and are using Alfalfa and 
Sweet Clover as a substitute, buying the much 
cheaper seed. 

There has been a continued heavy movement of 
heavy moisture corn during the ,winter months, 
most of the bad corn has been shipped out and the 
better grades remain, of which 40 per cent is in the 
farmers’ hands, 

Oats shipments have been very moderate because 
of the low prices, farmers holding for more money. 
The elevators are not holding any oats. 

Good baled straw is higher and only about 10 
per cent of the supply left on hands with five 
months demand before the new crop.. We anticipate 
higher prices for straw. There is but little hay to 
sell and some of the lower grades are bringing 
straw prices. It must be fed on the farms.—H. G. 
Pollock, manager The Pollock Grain Company, 
Middle Point, Ohio. Market letter of March 12. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
A membership in the Chicago Board of Trade 
sold early in March at $8,500 net to the buyer. 
The Trans-Mississippi Grain Company of Omaha, 
Neb., will install a new grain drier and purifier 
at the: Rock Island Elevator at Coucil Bluffs, lowa, 
to take the place of the drier equipment lost in 
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the fire recently of the company’s elevator on the 
Union Pacific Railroad at Council Biuffs. 

The Gage Grain Company of Winnipeg, Mabn., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$750,000. 

The price of memberships on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, Winnipeg, Man., has been raised from 
$7,500 to $10,000. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line, operating 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, has resumed 
business for the season. 

Gerald R. Martin, vice-president of the Brooks 
_ Elevator Company, Minneapolis, Minn., returned 

home early in March from a trip abroad. 

John Fennelly, vice-president of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Company, Kansas City, Mo., is expected to 
reach home from Honolulu about April 1. 

Ben H. Williamson, Jr., has joined M. G. Odeneal 
at Memphis, Tenn., to form the grain and feed 
brokerage firm of Ben H. Williamson & Co. 

The Ww. S. Maize Products Export Association, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has filed an application with the 
secretary of state to dissolve the corporation. 

L. C. Worth of the L. C. Worth Commission Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., has been admitted to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

Wilbur B. Christian has resigned from the Feed 
Marketing Company of St. Louis, Mo., to form a 
connection with the Von Rump Grain Company. 

W. D. Burdine, formerly of the Mississippi Valley 
Grain Company, is now representing on the Mem- 
phis market, Park & Pollard Company of Chicago. 


Burgess H. Brown of the Norris Grain Company 
and Allen Logan of Logan Bros. Grain Company, 


are new members of the Kansas City Board of: 


Trade. 

The “open interest” in wheat futures on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade averaged 8,392,000 
bushels in February as compared with 8,076,000 
bushels in. January. 

Otto Waitzmann of BH. R. Bacon Grain Company 
of Chicago, Ill., left home recently for San Antonio, 
Tex., where he will remain some time for the 
benefit of his health. 


It is announced that Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. 
Louis, Mo., will start the operation of a yeast plant 
in one of its vacant buildings at St. Louis, Mo. 
It will have a capacity of 10 tons daily. 


R..T. Thomas and F. Bergman, formerly with 
the Bergman Mill Feed Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., have organized the Linseed By-Products 
Company with offices in the Corn Exchange Build- 
ing. 

At the annual election of officers of Calgary 
Grain Exchange, Calgary, Alta. P. Wolfe was 
elected president; S. W. Metcalfe, vice-president; 
and D. O. McHugh was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Colvin & Co. and J. S. Bache & Co., grain and 
stock firms of Chicago, plan to leave their present 
location in the Woman’s Temple for offices in the 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building. It is announced 
The Woman’s Temple will be razed soon. 


The annual statistical report of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, recently issued, shows an increase 
in Kansas City elevator capacity last year of 
4,625,000 bushels. The total elevator capacity on 
that market is now 36,172,500 bushels. 


The American Trading Corporation has been in- 
corporated in New York City to deal in grain, 
cotton, sugar, coffee, stocks, bonds, and real estate. 
Capital stock is $100,000 and incorporator is Wil- 
liam M. Bennett of 15 William Street. 


The officers of the Topeka Board of Trade, Topeka, 
Kan., for 1926 are as follows: E. B. Sewell, presi- 
dent; L. E. Howard, vice-president; C. L. Parker, 
secretary; E. J. Smiley, treasurer. Directors are: 
David A. Page, F. A. Derby, C. L. Parker, E. J. 
Smiley, L. C. Grub, J. M. Blair, and T. J. Myers. 


Frank Summers and D. B. Frazee are now man- 
aging the affairs of the Security Elevator Company 
at Hutchison, Kan. Besides the large terminal 
elevator there are 18 country elevators included in 
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the property. Philip Clarke, the former manager, 
has resigned to take a vacation in Florida and 
Europe. 

F. C. Hoose, vice-president of the Norris Grain 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., left home early in 
March enroute for Europe where he plans to spend 
about three months. 

The Moore-Seaver Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., was recently granted a permit to do 
business in Texas. T. E. Ferguson of Fort Worth 
is the Texas representative. 


“Industry—The greatest rewards of mankind are 
obtained by those who earnestly and conscien- 
tiously work.”—from March calendar of Pope & 
Eckhardt Company, Chicago, II. 


J. S. Waterman, Sr.; of the grain and flour firm, 
J. S. Waterman & Co., of New Orleans, La., was 
recently elected president of the Interstate Whole- 
sale Grocery Company of New Orleans. 


J..F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, Ohio, report that Toledo 
of late has been doing a very nice cash business 
in wheat and oats, even though the market has 
experienced a sharp decline, premiums holding 


Samuel Hastings Company, grain merchants of 
Cairo, Ill., has bought the Cairo Elevator & Mill 
Company plant. The mill has a capacity of 1,200 
bushels of meal and three cars of feed a day. 
G. W. T. Seifert is manager of the mill. 


John Wade & Sons, grain merchants and manu- 
facturers of feed of Memphis, Tenn., are being re- 
organized with the addition of about $50,000 fresh 
capital. Joseph J. Wade, Sr., president of the Mer- 
chants Exchange, will be president. 


W. T. Brookings and others have formed the 
Marshall Hall Grain Corporation of St. Louis, Mo., 
to take over the property and continue the business 
of the Marshall Hall Grain Company, effective 
June 1. The corporation is capitalized at $400,000. 


The Bertley Company has .been incorporated at 
Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $25,000 to carry 
on a general business in grain, flour and mill feed. 
The incorporators are Herbert R. Strauss, Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Mildred D, Rosekrans and Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Jr. : 


The Board of Directors of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed 
G. W. Krause a member of the Committee: on 
Transportation to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Hugo Stolley who removed to Chi- 
cago early in the year. 

Lyman Perin & Co. has been incorporated to 
carry on a general business in grain and hay at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Incorporators are Lyman Perin, 
George R. Perin, S. A. Headley, E. A. Carroll and 
Bernice Meek. Lyman Perin was formerly head of 
Perin, Brouse, Skidmore Grain Company. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Little Rock 
Grain Exchange, Little Rock, Ark., Guy Cameron 
was elected president and M..Thibault was elected 
vice-president. August Probst was re-elected secre- 
tary. Directors chosen were John F. Weinmann, 
K. L. Farmer, C. L. Gordy, and H. H. Cochran. 


The Abel-Whitman Company, Inc., has been organ- 
ized with offices in the Produce Exchange Building, 
New York City, to engage in the grain, feed and 
brokerage business. The principals of the company 
are Joseph A. Abel and Paul Whitman who have 
had long experience in the grain and feed business. 


‘Farmer elevator representatives and grain grow- 
ers from Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana applied for a charter recently for the 
Northwestern Grain Marketing Company, which is 
to conduct a general grain business in Minneapolis, 
Minn. The incorporators of the company, who 
asked for the charter under the Minnesota co-op- 
erative law of 1923, include Lee M. Johnson, Des 
Lacs, N. D:; C. K. Christenson; John Lee and 
Frank Linha, Minot, N. D.; Arthur Steinhaus, Max, 
N. D.; Earl M. Johnson, Beardsley, Minn.; Ferment 
Derosier, Red Lake Falls; Arthur Anderson, East 
Grand Forks, Minn.; Marius Waldahl, Plummer; 
A. L. Dolney, Greenbush, and H. O. Tufto, Sacred 
Heart. According to the incorporators, it is ‘the 
intent of the company to finance and federate the 
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farmers elevators of the four Hard Spring wheat 
states so as to give them a common sales agency 
in the Minneapolis market and later acquire such 
terminal facilities as the company ‘may require. 
The directors of the company .met in Minneapolis, 
March 8, and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, S. M. Arneson, McLaughlin, S. D.; first vice- 
president, James A. Mead, Glentana, Mont.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Frank Linha, Minot, N. D.; 
secretary-treasurer, E. Houston, Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. T. Edwards & Co., feed system engineers of 


Chicago, Ill., have a very attractive picture on their 
March calendar, the illustration being a tall, rugged 
cliff assailed by the waves. Beneath it are the 
“A friend may well be reckoned the mas- 
terpiece of nature.” 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., a pioneer in the grain elevator and 
mill furnishing field in the Northwest recently made 
the announcement of a new factory building to 
meet the demands of their expanding business. 


They have just purehased a site in the growing 


northwestern industrial section of the city and will 
erect this year a new modern factory. It will have 
a total of 60,000 square feet of floor space with am- 
ple room for future expansion as needs may require, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, Ill., have 


just issued Bulletin No. H338, embodying an “Hlec- | 


trical Machinery Catachism” and presenting in 
plain language the most important theoretical and 
practical features of the common types of direct 
current and alternating current motors, generators 
and control equipment. The use of the electrical 
motor for furnishing power in the modern grain 
elevator, both large and small, is constantly in- 
creasing. It is the purpose of the Bulletin to give 
information covering the various points that could 
arise in the application of electric motors to power 
driven machinery so that the operator may have 
a better comprehension of electrical apparatus 
generally which may be utilized both in buying 
equipment and making repairs. Such leading ques- 
tions are asked and answered, as, “What is 
electricity?” “What is a synchronous motor?” ete. 
The Bulletin is profusely illustrated with handsome 
half tones. It will be mailed to any of our readers, 
free, upon request. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
secretary of state of Indiana for Nordyke & Mar- 
mon, Inc., of Indianapolis, which will carry on the 
grain elevator machinery and flour mill business 
of the former Nordyke & Marmon Company. Ac- 
cording to officials of the company, the organiza- 
tion of a separate concern to take care of this 
business is necessitated by the increased volume 
of business and the plans for extensive expansion 
which are contemplated. The new incorporation 
means that the milling business will be carried on 
in the name of one of the oldest institutions in 
Indianapolis, which has operated for more than 
three-quarters of a century in the designing and 
manufacturing of high grade machinery for build- 
ing flour and other cereal milling plants, as well 
as special machines: for grain elevator work. The 
milling machinery built by the Nordyke & Marmon 
is found in every part of the world and its extraor- 
dinarily extensive use in this country,has led the 
company to adopt the slogan “America’s Leading 
Mill Builders.” In addition to building mill ma- 
chinery, the company also operates a commercial 
iron foundry. During the past 10 years the growth 
of this mill business has been phenomenal, busi- 
ness having increased more than 100 per cent over 
the previous 10-year period. The wide spread and 
inereased export business marks a very interesting 
feature of this growth. The commercial iron foun- 
dry has increased its business more than five fold 
during the past year. According to statements 
made by the officials of the new company, the pros- 
pects for 1926 in the mill machinery business are 
very encouraging and it has every apparent indi- 
cation that it will be a record year. 
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Our Man-Size Rival— 


he Argentine 


Argentina Increases Grain Exports in Few Years and Compares Favorably 
with United States as a Surplus Country 
By EARL W. GAGE 


LEADING New York banker recently re- 
A mee from an extensive tour of the Argen- 
tine Republic, and, in a nut-shell, his advice 
to American business enterprises is to keep an eye 
on our healthy competitor. For, he said, “Finan- 
cial and economic conditions in Argentina have de- 


“veloped to a point where the belief prevails that 


the South American Republic is on the threshold 
of an era of prosperity that is destined to surprise 
the world.” ; 

Commenting upon Argentina’s trade last year, 
this banker pointed out that 4,500,000 tons of wheat 
were exported from the country, mostly to Europe, 


or almost 1,000,000 tons more than in 1928. The 
- corn exports totaled 4,600,000 tons, a 50 per cent 
' inerease over the year previous, while about 500,000 
‘tons of linseed were shipped, of which one-fourth 


came to the United States. Thus, in all, the Ar- 
gentine contributed a total of 12,000,000 tons of 
cereals in the last year, every ounce of which erect- 
ed stiff competition to American producers and dis- 
tributors. So, we see, this country which we often 
think of as a small segment of South America is 
really a man-sized competitor to consider. 


‘Up to very recent times, the Argentine has been 
solely an agricultural country—a vast empire of 
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territory adapted to grain raising and stock farm- 
ing. But a new spirit of progressiveness has taken 
hold of the rising generation, manifesting itself in 
a desire to become independent-of foreign sources 
for much formerly purchased in America and Hu- 
rope, with the result that the country is soon to 
be a combination of agricultural ‘and industrial. 
Hitherto, in good crop years import requirements 


were large; in poor crop years they were of neces- 


sity limited. With its industrial development the 
country’s purchasing power and import demands 
will become less and less dependent upon climatic 
conditions, as in the’past, though it may be expected 
to take an even greater part in world competition 
in the future, since scientific agriculture is being 
introduced, which will ultimately overcome many 
handicaps and hazards of the past. 


_If we could remove Argentina and Canada from 
our field of competition in Europe, what a sweet 
dream it would be, for these countries are our 
most serious competitors. Italy, France and Eng- 
land are her heaviest buyers, though Germany is 
just now getting back into ordering again from 
the Argentine, upon the same lines as before the 
War; namely, an exchange of industrial products 
for grains and meats. We are heavy buyers of her 
corn, though our farmers normally produce fully 
70 per cent of the world’s golden grain, and every 
now and again we buy a little wheat there. The 
present high freight rates from western states to 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the present quite equit- 
able ocean freight rates, means that it is possible 
te ship a bushel of corn or wheat from Buenos 
Aires to Baltimore, New York or Boston for much 


less than the western area can transport it, and 
this is having now, as in the past, a tendency to 
turn many American dollars to the south instead 
of the west. 

Argentina is a parallel in its southern sections 
to our North, her total land area being about two- 
fifths that of the United States proper, with 250,- 
000,000 acres adapted to agricultural pursuits, of 
which 120,000,000 may be classed as in the cereal 
zone, less than 70,000,000 acres of which have as 
yet been put under the plow. 

The promising regions of the Argentine stretch 
over about as many degrees of latitude south of 
the equator as the United States occupies north 
of that line. The southern republic, with its 1,100,- 
000 square miles of area, is an elongated, distorted 
body. Continental United States, nearly three times 
as large, is massed, with none of its dimensions 
greatly exaggerated. If the tail of Patagonia were 
switched into the Arctic regions of North Amer- 
ica, with the international boundary of northern 
Argentina cutting the southern tip of Florida, the 
South American appendage would wave over Lab- 
rador. The undeveloped apple region far north of 
Patagonia, with the valley of the Rio Negro as its 
backbone, would correspond to northern Michigan, 
Idaho and Washington. Farther north in Argen- 
tina and farther south in our country is the peach 
belt; in the Far West of both countries, amid the 
foothills and valleys of the grand Pacific ranges, 
are their most splendid vineyards; while broad 
fields of grain cover the upland plains which stretch 
from their greatest systems of fresh water. 

When the United States is just putting on its 
overcoat for a cold snap of several months, down 
in the Argentine they are getting ready to enjoy 
summer, so that they are growing while we are 
resting, so that a steady stream of golden grain 
pours Europe-ward from each continent throughout 
the year. Argentina is in the midst of selling her 
surplus at about the same season we are, so that 
we meet up in world markets daily. 

The middle of January, when wheat is being 
railroaded and lightered from the interior to the 
Atlantic ports of Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca, 
is also the time of the linseed crop. Still later 
comes the wash of wine from the Far West. Wheat, 
linseed and oats are sown in June, July and Au- 
gust, and harvested principally in December and 
January. Maize or corn is seeded in November and 
is threshed toward the end of February or the first 
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wheat and corn, are shifting according to the same 
scientific and commercial principles. Hach repub- 
lic is advancing its wheat center into a cooler zone 
and its corn center into a warmer, the nutritive 
and lasting qualities of both grains being thereby 
enhanced. 

Rosario, a fine, wide-awake city of slightly over 
200,000, five hours by rail north of Buenos Aires, 
is the great interior shipping point. Lying on the 
broad and deep Parana River, with a splendidly 
improved harbor, ships of the largest tonnage may 
anchor in front of the city, and her modern docks 
and elevators have every modern facility for han- 
dling the grain which comes pouring in from the 
greatest western plains. At the height of the sea- 


ON WAY TO MARKET IN ARGENTINA 


son every railroad that taps the vast fields in that 
direction is packed with cars filled with grain in 
bags or in bulk, and boats of every size and de- 
scription are waiting at the docks to be loaded. 
The port is crowded to the edges with steamers, 
barges and lighters, and a procession of them is 
forging down stream, some of the larger craft bound 
for Hurope and the smaller for the port of Buenos 
Aires. 

The metropolis receives large independent ac- 
cessions over other railways, but the splendid grain 
country to the south is controlled by Bahia Blanca 
and the system of railways which contributes to 
her supremacy as the chief shipping port of wheat 
products in Argentina, not excepting Buenos Aires 
itself. Although Bahia Blanca has inaugurated a 
vigorous campaign to displace La Plata as the pro- 
vincial capital, the city has heretofore been almost 
purely of @ commercial cast. From that standpoint 
she would have acquired fame if only as the orig- 
inator and developer of one of the most complete 
systems of wharfage and freight handling in South 
America. As a. whole they are known as the Port 
of Ingeniero White, so named in honor of the Eng- 


SACKED GRAIN AT 


of March. There are two crops of wheat, corres- 
ponding to our Spring and Winter varieties, and 
sometimes three of Alfalfa. 

In the order of their selling value, year after 
year for the past 20 years, the relative rank of 
Argentina’s crops is this: Wheat, maize, linseed, 
Alfalfa, oats and sugar cane. For the past few 
years the lines of agricultural development have 
tended steadily upward; but in Argentina, as in the 
United States, the centers of production, both of 


SHIPPING STATION 


lish railway engineer who projected them more 
than 25 years ago. The shifting of the center of 
wheat production toward the south is further in- 
trenching Bahia Blanca as one of the greatest pri- 
mary markets for this grain in the world. 

For in the height of the wheat harvest there is 
no more bustling place in the world than Bahia 
Blanea and the country west of it for 400 or 500 
miles. Laborers by thousands are being transport- 
ed by anything available in the shape of a car, and 
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long trains are puffing along toward Ingeniero 
White, laden with golden berries. Sometimes as 
many as 3,000 freight cars, many of them huge, 
steel-framed and covered, are enroute, the wheat 
being carried both in bags and in bulk. At the port 
great ocean freighters. are drawn up at the docks 
and two mammoth elevators, and several smaller 
ones, -are waiting to receive the grain that, cannot 
be shipped at once. Much of the same scenes, on 
a somewhat smaller scale, are enacted at Rosario, 
since Rosario is to the corn harvest of the North 
what Bahia Blanca is to the wheat harvest of the 
South. 
There 


is probably no country which is better 


' supplied with agricultural laborers, both cheap and 
otherwise, than Argentina. 


Those who toil in the 


GRAIN STORAGE SHED 


grain fields are largely transients from Italy, Rus- 
sia, Spain and southern Europe—‘the scum”—who 


find continuous work at good wages for five or six’ 


months of the year, usually from November to 
March, while the various crops are being harvested. 
The result is that while the crops are readily gar- 
nered, little of the land is occupied by permanent 
residents.. The bulk of the work is done by these 
laborers who take their harvest wages to foreign 
homes, and the commercial profits of the crops are 
chiefly réalized by large landowners .and export- 
ers. The last census report shows that there are, 
throughout the Argentine, about 200,000 holdings, 
of which about 61 per cent are exploited by their 


COVERED CRIBS BUILT OF CORN STALKS 


owners, who are usually non-residents; 31 per cent 
by tenants, and the balance by lessees, who obtain 
the use of the land by guaranteeing from 15 to 20 
per cent of the crops. 

All of which means that there is little perma- 
nency in the agricultural life of the republic. Out- 
side of her few cities Argentina is one vast shift- 
ing camp—a raiser of raw products and an import- 
er of everything finished. As a home land, as a 
country in which to rest secure, in which to plant 
a family and rear the children into stable mem- 
bers of a progressive community, such as we know 
of here in the good old U. S. A., it will be a long 
stretch of years before such a happy center rears 
itself in Argentina’s farming country. This, how- 
ever, is a problem which she has turned to us to 
solve, for she has borrowed several agricultural 
experts to train her young leaders, and she may 
be on the right track at last. 

In a nut-shell: Argentina in the memory of men 
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now living, who are not very gray haired, has 
stepped up from the back ranks to the forefront 
as a contender in world trade circles, and it is for 
the keen and up-and-doing grain seller to keep his 
eye on the Argentine. She has passed us in the 
bulk of her greatest grain crops—wheat, corn and 
linseed; she is on the way with other crops, while 
her horses and dressed meats are playing a more 
conspicuous part each year. 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR SHOWS 
GOOD PROFIT 


The managing of a country elevator is a field in 
which there is a wide range of opportunity, and one 
in which the amateur is very liable to come'to grief. 
The problems to be met and the subjects with which 
the owner has to deal cover.a variegated group of 
activities, and the question of whether the enter- 
prise is to be a success or not hinges a great deal 
on how the administrative functions are handled. 
This, of course, is true when the territorial condi- 
tions are such as to warrant an elevator in the 
first place, and in most states in the Middle West 
there exists ample opportunity for the right man. 
The history of many country stations has been 
changed from one of hand to mouth profits to one 
of substantial returns when the right man has 
taken hold. 3 

Down in Ivesdale, Ill., which is on the Wabash 
Railroad’s right of way, is located the elevator of 
the Ivesdale Co-operative Grain Company. The busi- 
ness was started in 1904, and kept about even un- 
til 1920, at which time its new manager, who is 
still in control, took hold. M: H. Hannon, when 
he undertook the management, successfully built 
up a surplus of $20,000, and has been able to pay 
10 per cent on the stock, in dividends, each year 
since 1920; and in addition to this a patronage divi- 
dend of three-fourths of a cent per bushel was paid 
in the years 1924 and 1925. The company at this 
time is in first class condition, both as to return 
on the investment and the physical condition of the 
plant. 

The elevator is 40 feet long and 32 feet in width. 
It stands 30 feet high, thus commanding the sur- 
rounding landscape. It is a frame, with metal 
cover structure and has the latest modern improve- 
ments and equipment throughout the various parts 
of the house. ’ 

The elevator has a storage capacity of 20,000 
bushels, which is divided among 10 bins. No fa- 
cilities for cleaning have been provided, as the plan 


of operation is predicated on the simple function of. 


storage and merchandising. For weighing; one au- 
tomatic scale is in use. -Fire protection is one of 
the problems which has very carefuly been met, 
and the principal devices installed for ‘this pur- 
pose are chemical extinguishers, 240 and 160-gallon 
engines having been installed. 

Gasolene is used for power, and electricity for 
lighting the plant. The drive is a chain, 110 feet 
in length. During the course of the year approxi- 
mately 250,000 bushels of grain are handled, The 
chief of these grains are corn, wheat, oats, and in 
addition, beans. As an important sideline the com- 
pany also does a good sized business in coal. This 
is one of the most profitable phases of the busi- 
ness. 


“CANCEL” WIRE UPHELD 


“Please cancel those two cars best price possible,” 
wired Owen & Barker, of Lynchburg, Va., to the 
Scholl Grain Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The latter 
firm followed instructions, but Owen & Barker were 
dissatisfied with the disposition of the cars. So the 
case came up for consideration of The Grain Deal- 
ers National Association’s Arbitration Committee 
No. 8, with the Cincinnati firm as plaintiff and the 
Virginia concern as defendant. The arbitrators have 


now announced a finding for the Scholl Grain 
Company of $400. 


The committee, after careful consideration of the 
evidence, decided that the plaintiff was plainly 
within its right in following the instructions con- 
tained in defendant’s telegram to them on Septem- 
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ber 1, 1925. There seem to have been no other con- 
troversies, says the committee, between litigants at 
that time, so the instructions must necessarily have 
applied to the two cars above referred to. In issu- 
ing these instructions the defendant plainly left the 


determination of the cancellation price to the fair- — 


ness of the plaintiff. 

The evidence further showed, say the arbitrators, 
that plaintiff requested defendant to indicate the 
size cars required, which requests were not replied 
to. Therefore, the plaintiff’s claim based on 80,000- 
pound cars is in compliance with Rule No. 32, of 
the regularly adopted Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation trade rules. 


KRANZBURG ELEVATOR BUILDS 
SIDELINE TRADE 


A line of country elevators, if operated with dis- 
cretion and by those who are competent, often 
proves an asset both to the owning stockholders as 
well as the various communities which are served 
by the houses. Seldom do all the houses have the 
same conditions and problems ‘to meet, but since 
general conditions are liable to be similar within 
the territory, unless the elevators are too widely 


scattered, there is plenty of latitude for working | 


out joint economies. 

Up in the Northwest, Creaser & Jacobs are suc- 
cessfully operating a line of 10 elevators, among 
which is the plant operated under the style of 
Kranzburg Grain & Fuel Company, in Kranzburg, 


KRANZBURG (S. D.) GRAIN & FUEL COMPANY’S ELEVATOR 


S. D. In addition to this unit, the company’s ele 
vators are located in Watertown, S. D. (the home 
town of Creaser & Jacobs, in which they have two 
elevators), Appleby, S. D., Rauville, S. D., Spring- 
field, Minn., Clement, Minn., Morgan, Minn., and 
two other. country stations in the State of Minne- 
sota. ; 

The elevator at Kranzburg is 30 feet in length 
and 26 feet wide. It is one of the tallest structures 
in its immediate vicinity and reaches a height of 
65 feet. It is of cribbed construction and is af- 
forded excellent transportation facilities by the fact 
that it is located on the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway’s right of way, with a private siding. 

The enterprise has met with a very satisfactory 
return, and has not confined, its merchandising ac- 
tivity to any one line, such as grain. By carefully 
developing the sideline business considerable has 
been added to the annual return, and the variety of 
products handled has been large for a plant of the 
size of this one. , 

The storage capacity of the house is 25,000 bush- 
els, and it has a receiving capacity of 10,000 bush- 
els per day. Eight hundred bushels per hour can 
be cleaned with the equipment available. A gas 
engine is used for power and electricity is the 
means of lighting. There is a rope drive 170 feet in 
length. : 

For unloading, the elevator has an air truck 
dump, and the weighing is taken care of by the 
usual seale. With the equipment at hand, the 
Kranzburg Grain & Fuel Company handled about 
125,000 bushels of grain during the fiscal year of 
1924-25. This included chiefly wheat—including 
considerable Durum, barley, flax, oats, buckwheat, 
corn and rye. Aside from the grain business, the 
concern did an excellent business in several side- 
lines, the most profitable of which was coal. Among 
the commodities handled as sidelines were salt, 


“flour, feed, seeds and coal. 
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MARKET DESTINATIONS OF 
ILLINOIS GRAIN* 


DESTINATION OF GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE STATE 

Northern Area. Chicago has a rather complete 
domination of this section. The railroad lines 
nearly all run directly into Chicago and have fav- 
orable rates to that point. Chicago received about 
75 per cent of the shipments of corn from this 
area both years. Indianapolis, Peoria, Decatur, and 
‘Battle Creek, Mich.,. received from 4 to 6. per 
cent a year. Shipments of oats had a wider dis- 
tribution. Both years about three-fifths of them 
were shipped to Chicago. The point having the 
next largest receipts was Lockport, with about one- 
fifth of the total shipment. The balance was widely 
distributed, the general direction of shipment being 
toward the south. Practically all the wheat went 
to Chicago. 

Central Area. This part of the state is somewhat 
farther away from Chicago market and has direct 
connections and more favorable rates to several 
other large markets. Large corn-product plants at 
Decatur and Peoria make important. local markets 
for corn. This area lies close to the southern edge 
of the sections of the state growing corn and oats 
for sale. It has, therefore, a favored location for 
direct shipments to southern points. It is only 
natural that the shipments would show a wider dis- 
tribution than from the Northern area. 

The five important markets for corn were Chi- 
cago, Decatur, Peoria, St. Louis, and Indianapolis. 
Shipments to Chicago increased from about one- 
sixth of the total in the year beginning July, 1923, 
- to about one-fourth the next year. ~The correspond- 
ing declines were chiefly in shipments to Decatur 
and St. Louis. 

St. Louis was the largest receiver of oats from 
this part of the state, obtaining about one-third of 
the shipments. A group of southern markets in- 
cluding Cairo, Ill., Louisville, Ky., and Mem- 
phis and Nashville, Tenn., received nearly two- 
fifths of the oats the year beginning July, 1923, but 
only about one-fifth the next year. Shipments to 
Chicago only amounted to 7 per cent of the total the 
first year, but increased to 18 per cent the second 
year. Other important markets for this area are 
Indianapolis and Decatur. The wheat produced in 
the area largely grades as Hard. Chicago was the 
most important market with St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis of less importance. Besides transporta- 
tion facilities and location, market preference for 
certain classes of wheat is an important factor in 
determining the destination of wheat shipments. 


Southern Area. Most of that part of the state 
ineluded in the Southern area in this study has di- 
rect railroad connections and favorable rates to St. 
Louis. That market consequently gets a large pro- 
portion of the shipments. In the first year studied, 
St. Louis received 42 per cent of the corn shipments 
and in the second year 31 per cent, while Chicago 
received an increase of from 6 per cent to 23 per 
cent. Decatur, Indianapolis, and Louisville were 
also of importance. About three-fifths of the oats 
were shipped to St. Louis. The balance went 
chiefly to Chicago, the southern market and local 
points in southern Illinois. The wheat in this area 
was: largely Soft. This went principally to St. 
Louis, Illinois mills, and to mills and markets in 
southern Indiana and states south of the Ohio River. 
The Hard wheat produced in the northern part of 
this area went largely to Chicago. 

‘Western Area. Peoria was the most important 
market for shipments from this area, which in- 
cludes points west of the Illinois River and south 
of Peoria. This market received about three-fourths 
of the corn shipments, two-fifths of the oats and one 
tenth of the wheat. The balance of the corn and 
oats was shipped chiefly to Chicago. Some oats 
were shipped to St. Louis and the southern mar- 
kets. Two-thirds of the wheat was shipped to Chi- 
cago, the balance being divided between Peoria, St. 
Louis, and Illinois mills. 


“Continued from Page 498, February issue. 
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WHERE THE VARIOUS MARKETS OBTAIN 
THEIR GRAIN IN ILLINOIS 

Chicago. This is the leading market for grain 
shipped from Illinois, taking the state as a whole. 
From the Northern area, about three-fourths of the 
corn, 60 per cent of the- oats, and practically all of 
the wheat went to this market each of the years 
studied. As we go farthér south in the state, the 
influence of the Chicago market is less pronounced. 
Most of the Hard wheat districts of the state send 
their shipments of this grain to Chicago, while the 
soft wheat seem to be drawn to the markets farther 
south. 

St. Louis. In order to satisfy the corn require- 
ments of the St. Louis market it is not necessary to 
receive shipments from very far north in the state. 
It is of considerably more importance as a market 
for the oats crop of Illinois than for the corn crop. 
It attracts about 10 per cent of the oats from the 
Northern area, 35 per cent from the central area, 
and 80 per cent or more from the southern area. 
Most of the Soft wheat grown north of St. Louis 
and shipped over roads having good connections 
with this market are sent to this point. 

Indianapolis, This market gets quite a bit of 
corn from roads having direct lines to that point, 
together with its neighbor, Pekin, receives a large 
part of all shipments from the Western area to- 
gether with quite a bit of corn from the Central 
area. 

Decatur. Here is an important market for Illi- 
nois corn. The corn-products plants located at De- 
catur use a large dmount of corn and several grain 
buyers furnish an outlet for a considerable quantity 
of the grain from the surrounding territory. 

Lockport. This market receives quite a bit of 
oats from the Northern area but outside of that 
was of little importance. 

Springfield, Bloomington and Champaign. These 
cities are important markets for their immediate 
localities. Mills located at various points in the 
southern part of the state use quite a bit of Illinois 
wheat. 

Southern markets, including Cairo, Louisville, 
Memphis and Nashville are important outlets for 
the oats crop. They also use some Illinois wheat 
and a small amount of corn. 

Eastern markets undoubtedly receive quite a bit 
of Illinois grain, but most of this has first gone 
through some other market and its identity lost. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING DESTINATION 


Some of the more important factors in influencing 
destinations were: 

1. Geographic location with reference to pro- 
ducing regions’and consuming centers. 

2. Transportation facilities on both inbound and 
out-bound shipments. 

3. Freight rates through the different markets. 

4. Presence of manufacturing plants using grain 
as their raw material. 

5. Available storage facilities, 

6. Size of the market. 

7. Services furnished country elevators by 
boards of trade and grain dealers at the different 
markets. 


COAL, FEED AND FLOUR LEAD 
SIDELINE LIST 


Of 346 sidelines reported by many Minnesota ele- 
vators in 1925, 282 were listed as coal, 267 listed 
feed, and 238 were named as flour sidelines. Seven- 
teen other products were also named with vary- 
ing frequency. “According to the report of our 
auditors,” said John F. Gustafson, speaking before 
the Minnesota Farmers Grain Dealers Association, 
“sidelines are some of the most. profitable items 
handled by the elevators. Sidelines help to pay the 
manager’s salary and enable the elevator to pay the 
top prices for grain. An elevator competing with 
a farmers elevator company handling a large line 
of staple sidelines will find it unusually hard sled- 
ding. The officers and stockholders should give this 
matter careful consideration and study.” : 

Some years ago the association’s office furnished 
a list of different commodities handled by the 
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farmers elevators of Minnesota. This list was in 
such demand that the officers have every year made 
a practice of revising this list. The sideline list for 
1925 is as follows: 


CG liepate. dee te ee oie Pearce apo anhass 282 284 
10.0 (22 Ut ae a Ee BSc PIR ne cee 267 266 
RPOLRGMM cy etc tore Ce ae eas va 8 238 239 
PE WAIRGD. Woh eberirrauat eben: jo. sierca. Se ain s * 175 165 
Sell Pedal wrk We cere RNs ve, oe 171 148 
Peke(eiots ts A RSS nan ete SG a ee 142 132 
PMID MCT ESO ihe. noc esciere sis acevo? 82 17 
PP OSUSCEME amr Ait io ip crt ottczia) aa ce 60 ahets 
MMA oop get Gora ernaeit rere SEC MCT ER CRE 44 39 
EAMG SiOC Kae ris oe tates: aise tale 38 40 
NWA Si hey cat yb cane te gee ise ae 37 37 
I Naa Ae nN He a nS 37 ue 
@GIETE Te Meats spac itie a0) voc ciawvers’ aiai'e 18 22 
Lumber and Building Material ., 15 23 
ASIIRSISG S400 ees Gl ay ecient ae Oa aes 14 15. 
MOEVILE SUC eNO vcfenverctesree eaeteve 12 10 
FES TGV RIA MeN ti cree ale Rrattaonsiolion op wis 13 14 
Autos and Tractors ...../..... 11 13 
CSN PR ate stants sin: acct aa hrs vate scevders 6 2 
VIC Oem Wt wail o leNe evauekeiea oboreh ake Salen 2 3 


The above data are based on 346 elevators re- 
porting side lines handled in 1925, as compared 
with 855 reporting in 1924, 


PAINTS BRIGHT FUTURE FOR 
“N’ ORLEANS” 


How closely the shipping prosperity of the past 
of New Orleans is linked with that of Memphis, 
Tenn., is shown in the recent statement of a large 
Louisiana grain exporter, whose main message is 
that the gulf port’s grain shipping is soon due for 
a tremendous increase. He has predicted that 
grain shipments through New Orleans will increase 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels annually if the plans 
for a municipal elevator at Memphis are carried 
out. He explains that millions of bushels of grain 
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which should move through New Orleans are 
routed through Atlantic ports each year because 
of the low water conditions above Memphis. This 
city, he says, has lower rail rates from the grain 
producing sections than any other river city. He 
declares that the low barge rates from Memphis 
to New Orleans will offset any differential that 
may favor Texas ports. 

The exporter also has announced that Memphis 
had donated a site for the elevator, and prelimi- 
ary surveys had shown that the cost of erection 
will be approximately $2,500,000. Railroads which 
serve the grain producing areas converge at Mem- 
phis, and the year round barge service from Mem- 
phis to New Orleans will offer attractive rates. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ SHORT COURSE 


The Agricultural Experiment Department of Pur- 
due University has been especially active the last 
18 months in all matters relating to better farming, 
better production, and better handling of crops. It 
is now announced that this department will conduct 
a three-day school for Grain Grading, March 16, 17, 
and 18 at Purdue. Grain dealers and millers are 
urged to attend and to participate in the discussions 
arising. A large attendance is expected. 
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RAIN ‘houses report that business is quiet, and 
the elevator companies are in much the same 
shape. Corn is Funning very poor in quality, a 
car being offered here recently containing 26 per cent 
moisture, and dealers hold that the stuff hasn’t dried 
out, being aS mean as it was in December, when driers 
were operated overtime. Argentine corn is so cheap 
that there isn’t any opportunity to export American 
corn in competition with it. Wheat has slumped off, 
and no one is interested in buying. Flour prices have 
broken sharply, and mills are cleaning up wheat in 
hand, and moving stock from storage to their own 
elevators. There isn’t much grain in storage, and not 
much movement. At the present time buying price 
of wheat at Louisville is $1.75, but without much de- 


mand. Corn is 84 cents for No. 2 White, and oats are 
at 45 cents for No. 2 White. 
* * * 


Some seed oats are moving out, as prospects are for 
good spring acreage of oats, account of poor fal! 
acreage of rye, account of wet weather at planting 
time. Winter wheat has wintered fairly well but 
there wasn’t any great acreage planted. 

Seed jobbers report excellent demand, and in spite 
of high prices farmers are buying. Red top,;has-gone 
to 33 cents and is firm. Orchard grass. is cleaned up, 
and quoted at around 21% to 22 cents in a jobbing 
way. Bluegrass has advanced a cent, and is held at 
39 cents for 21-pound; 37 cents for 19-pound; and 35 
eents for 17-pound stock, per pound. 

i, koe ee 

It is reported that lots of off grade corn is being 
offered, there having been a world of poorly matured 
corn last fall, which was left out in the shock over 
winter account of,lack of storage room, and account 
of a cold, wet winter, corn nae as much moisture as 
in. December. : 

+ * * * 

At the Kentucky Public Elevator Company it was 
‘reported that daily handlings were down to around 
10° to 12 cars in and as many out, as an average. From 
early November to the close of December, the plant 
was averaging about 25 cars a day, and running its 
a@riers from 7 o'clock in the morning until 9 o’clock at 


night. Stocks on storage are much lighter, with about 
40,000 bushels of wheat; 100,000 of corn, and 65,000 of 
oats, 


* * * 

Ed Scheer, at the Bingham Hewett Grain Company, 
remarked that business was very quiet, no one being 
interested in corn or wheat at present prices, and on 
a weak market, although corn had been a little more 
than-it was, and oats are a trifle better. 

* * * 


It is reported here that demand for feed continues 
very good, but that flour is quite sluggish. Mills are 
operating about half time, resulting in relatively light 
feed production. Bran is quoted at around $32.50 a 


ton, cotton, carlots, Louisville. 
* * * 


It was recently reported from Shelbyville, Ky., that 
James S. Boyd has purchased the T. N. Gray interest 
in the feed and produce house of Geohegan & Gray, 
which has become Geohegan and Boyd. 

* « * 


The Shelbyville Feed & Produce Company, Shelby- 
ville, Ky., suffered loss of between $10,000 and $12,000 
by fire starting in the feed department on March 3. 
Insurance of $3,500 was carried on stock; and $4,000 
on building. Clifford and R. W. Walters own the con- 
cern. 

* * = 

J. O. Matthewson, 55, president of the Ashland Milling 
Company, at Ashland, Ky., died at his home in Ashland 
on February 28, following a short illness of pneumonia. 
He had served as mayor of the city from 1905 to 
1903. He is survived by a wife and one son, Joe Mat- 
thewson. He was a native of Atlanta, Ga. His wife 
was a Miss Hopkins, of Catlettsburg, Ky. 

7 . > 

Herbert Hawkins, prominent flour and grain dealer 
of Paducah, Ky., recently surrendered seven barrels of 
grape wine, valued at around $2,000, to Allie W. Leib, 
Federal prohibition enforcement officer, the wine being 


stored in a shed on Hawkins farm. He stated that he 
made 12 barrels last year from grapes on his own farm 
and had given five barrels away, not knowing that it 
was any violation of the law to make wine out of your 


own grapes on your own property, for yourself and 
friends. The Federal agent proceeded to haul the wine 
to town. 


* * 

Oscar Fenley, president of the Kentucky Public Ele- 
vator Company, Louisville, was re-elected president of 
the Louisville Industrial Foundation, an industrial get- 
ting and aid organization of Louisville, formed some 
years ago with a capital of one million dollars by 
public subscription, 

* * * 

Frank M. Hartwell, retired president of H. Verhoeff 
& Co., grain dealers and former elevator operators in 
Louisville, recently lost his wife, Mrs. Minnie Verhoeff 
Hartwell, a daughter of the founder of the business. Mr. 
Hartwell himself has been dangerously ill for some time. 

* * * 

Thieves recently blew a safe of S. O. Arnett & Co., 
at Sublett, Ky., near Salyersville, taking $600 in cur- 
rency, sacks of feed being piled over the safe to kill the 
noise of the explosion. 

* = * 

Jerome L. Robinson, operating a feed, ice, and bottling 
business at Lawrenceburg, Ky., was recently married 
there to Miss Nell Ballard, daughter of Judge Thomas 
J. Ballard. Mr. Robinson is a son of a minister at Madi- 
sonville, Ky. 2 
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HE grain trade at Mliwaukee is still in the dumps 
despite the fact that it looked for a time as though 

“* there would be some rally in grain offerings. But 
month after month goes by showing serious losses in the 


‘supplies and many of the local dealers say this. trend 


of small trading, is going right through ,to the end of 
the grain season. The slump in barley trading again 
knocked off about a half million bushels from Milwaukee 
grain receipts last month. The next largest bushel loss 
in the local market was in oats which registered only 
about 863,000 bushels receipts for last month, as against 
a supply of 1,051,000 bushels for the same month of a 
year ago. 

Corn trade declined only about 50,000 bushels, but 
last year’s trade was light on account of the deficient 
crop, so that keeping up with a year ago would in itself 
denote a small supply. Wheat trade in this market, 
which is never large, went into the dumps worse than 
ever in February with only 103,000 bushels as com- 
pared with offerings of 221,000 bushels for the same 
month last year. The rye supply,,was again cut down 
sharply with farmers apparently having very little of 
this commodity to sell. The receipts were only about 
117,000 bushels as compared with receipts of 159,000 
bushels for the same month a year ago. The total 
supply of grain for February slipped back to less than 
2,900,000 bushels, which was a net loss of almost 
1,000,000 bushels for the month. 

The Milwaukee grain men can console themselves 
with the fact that grain trade is poor at all the primary 
markets, according to Secretary Harry A. Plumb. The 
same situation, small offerings, pertain to practically 
all the markets, he adds. It is a nationwide situation, 
he maintains, which cannot be affected by any schemes 
or plans of the individual markets. 

* * * 

A special investigation among the older active mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce shows that James T. 
Mallon is probably the eldest. He is connected with the 
La Budde Feed & Grain Company. At any rate Mr. 
Mallon is the oldest of the active members. 

Mr. Mallon became a member of the Chamber in 1882, 
so that he has been in the exchange about 44 years. At 
the time of his entry into membership he was just 21 
years old. Mr. Mallon had worked however for 
his father’s firm for six years before that, so that he 
started to work in the grain business at the early age 
of 15. This makes Mr. Mallon’s apprenticeship in the 
local grain trade better than 50 years, 

There will be some demand apparently for the leasing 
of Elevator “E” by various grain firms, which is to be 
rebuilt and to be reconditioned for the fall business. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has an- 


nounced that plans will be made at once to revamp the 
elevator and put it into shape for effective usage. The 
two grain marketing concerns which are said to be after 


the lease are the Cargill Grain Marketing Company of 


the Twin Cities and Armour & Co. The Cargill com- 
pany had the lease up to the time of the big fire and 
Armour & Co. had the lease on the 27 bins still intact 
since the fire, and after the Grain Marketing Company 
collapsed. In the preliminary work the ground has been 
inspected, orders have been issued for clearing away of 
all the debris and announcement is made that concrete 
will be used for the new construction. 
* * * 


The Milwaukee grain supply is piling up in elevators 
and- in ships preparatory to the opening of navigation 
in a few ‘weeks. The total of grain held at the local 
market has now passed the 4,000,000-bushel mark. The 
total supply of wheat here at the opening of the month 
was approximately 361,000_bushels in elevators and the 
amount afloat about~205,000 bushels, making the ag- 
gsregate wheat supply at the present time more than 
560,000 bushels. ‘The corn supply is also large with 
1,414,000. bushels at the month’s opening in the ele- 
vators and 92,000 bushels afloat, making the total corn 
holdings better than 1,500,000 bushels. The oats supphy 
ranks along side of corn with 1,435,000 bushels in 
elevators and some 127,000 bushels afloat. This makes 


the total oats supply almost 1,600,000 bushels. The 
barley supply in Milwaukee is exceedingly light with 
12'6,000 bushels in elevators and nothing afloat. The 


rye supply in elevators is listed: at 187,000 bushels 
while the amount afloat is 165,000 bushels. This makes 
the total rye holdings almost 400,000 bushels. 

* * * 


The March rate of interest on advances has again 
been fixed by the Finance Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce at 6 per cent, the old rate of the last few 
months. Local bankers expect easier money if any 
change is made in the future. 

* * * 


The Board of Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 


of Commerce has passed a resolution giving hearty - 


assent to a plan of the Secretary of War at Washington 
to assure the Great Lakes a channel of 25 feet even in 
low water. This depth it is expected will apply to not 
only the lakes themselves but of all the conneeHaa 
waters. 

The resolution was framed when it was found thas 
many vessels were having trouble in getting through 
connecting waters and low channels. It was reported 
at the local Chamber that many of the grain ships from 
this port were having this kind of trouble. In order 
to remedy this difficulty on any effective scale, the Mil- 
waukee Chamber Board of Directors decided to call on 
the Secretary of War to make plans for 25-foot channels 
in all of the Great Lakes and harbor approaches, 

* * * 

More reports are coming to the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce showing that shipping direct to Europe 
will be much more general this season than ever before. 
The Great Lakes Trans-Atlantic Lines are planning to 
inaugurate such a service here on April 17, or prac- 


tically at the time when navigation opens for the new 


season. on 

According to this announcement, shipments will go 
from Milwaukee and some of the other lake centers 
without any trans-shipment to leading shipping centers 
of Europe. The announcement indicates that the ships 
are being used as a fore-runner of the much larger 
traffic which is expected as soon as the St. Lawrence 
deep waterway is built. 

* & * 

One of the most important harbor development prob- 
lems concerning Milwaukee for many years was’ suc- 
cessfully. solved when a contract was made between the 
city officials and the Illinois Steel Company by which 
the city will get from the company all the land which 
is required to complete the new harbor. 

The negotiations for the control of this part of Jones 
Tsland for the new harbor have been going on for 
many years. Unless this land could be obtained, the 
entire harbor project would have been crippled. Now 
the city gets the space urgently needed for harbor 


building and the Illinois Steel Company will be reim- — 


bursed by giving it filled-in land which will cost the 
city practically nothing, since it will be constructed 
from waste which would have to be disposed of any 
way. The deal will save the city several millions of 
dollars and will permit of the aggressive conclusion of 
the city’s harbor work according to the original plans 


laid down by planning engineers. 
*. * & 


_The chief grain weigher of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of €ommerce has just reported for last year that of the 
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22,361 carloads of grain unloaded at this market in 
1925, no less than 13 per cent of the total were in a 
leaking condition. While this was 1 per cent less than 
the leakage reported in 1924 and 4 per cent below the 
record of the previous years 1922 and 1923, it is still 
believed by Chamber of Commerce officials that this 
percentage of loss and waste is entirely too high. 

Freight car shop superintendents in Milwaukee de- 
clared that most of the leakage grew out of the fact 
that switching crews were forced to handle these cars 
with too much speed. 

Recommendations are made that the various regional 
advisory boards, which are taking the lead in providing 
excellent railroad service for shippers, be asked to attack 
this problem diligently and see if the present ration of 
14 leaking cars of each hundred cannot be cut down 
materially. 

* * * 

D. HK. Dickinson of Loyal, Wis., has been elected a 
member of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. The 
membership of A. E. Bush has also been transferred. 

* Ok * 

The Milwaukee Chamber was closed recently for the 
two February holidays—Lincoln’s birthday and Wash- 
ington’s birthday. The Lincoln anniversary is not a 
legal holiday in this state but the market was closed 
in line with other exchanges of the country. 

5 * * * 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has gone on 


record against the Gooding Bill to change the long and 


short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce act. Propa- 
ganda against the Gooding Bill in Milwaukee has ex- 
tended to many organizations. The Gooding Bill is 
regarded here as a blow for business of the Middle 
West by which the East will be allowed to profit to an 
unlimited extent from the low rates provided by the 
Panama Canal. 
* = * 

M. H. Ladd, the chief weigher at the Milwaukee 
Chamber, was one of the speakers at the meeting of 
scale men recently in Chicago. Mr. Ladd has been the 
head of the weighing department here for many years. 

* * * 

The vacancy on the Transportation Committee of the 
Milwaukee grain board has been filled by the election 
of G. W. Krause. Hugo Stolley, the former mem- 
ber of the committee, moved to Chicago not long ago 
to continue in the grain business there. Edward La 
Budde has been selected as chairman of the Committee 
on Transportation. He was next in line on the com- 
mittee to Mr. Stolley and he was moved up to first 
chairman of the committee. 
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ECEIPTS of grain have been light in the past 
R two weeks with little demand. White corn is 

the only commodity holding its own, and little is 
being offered, with good demand, and selling at a 
premium. Oats continue to have a fair inquiry but 
arrivals are light and advices of consignments are few. 
From indications receipts will continue light since ad- 
vices of consignments are extremely light. 


* ee em 


“The Indiana Grain Dealers ,Association’s mid-summer 
meeting will be held at Purdue University this year 
with headquarters at the leading hotel in Lafayette. 
‘This was decided on at the meeting held on March 1, 
by the Board of Directors at Indianapolis. Local meet- 
ings were held at Kokomo and Frankfort in the past 
week by the grain dealers and millers and a good 
representation from the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
was present. 

’ * * * 

Bert. F. Sloan of’ the firm of Kendrick & Sloan is 
visiting his daughter in California. A recent letter 
from Mr. Sloan indicated that his return was indefinite 
owing to condition of the son-in-law’s poor health. 'The 
‘The company reports the condition of Wisconsin hay 
good in quality. Ear corn is moving slowly with a 
light demand. -Mr. Swanson, in charge of the cash 
wheat department, reports considerable activity, and 
a fair demand for Soft Winter wheat. 

* * * 


The H. E. Kinney Grain Company reports a good de- 
mand for seed oats. Seed corn is being tested by the 
company and is expected to test not less than 5,000 
bushels by the rag doll method. The testing is in charge 
of Warren J. Mannon. The company reports the move- 
ment of all grains light, with little demand. — 

* * * 

In hope of bolstering the market for corn by increas- 
ing consumption, the State Purchasing Committee has 
decided to introduce the use of corn sugar in all state 
institutions. In this step Indiana is lining up in what 
is said to be a nation-wide movement. Members of 
the committee on February 18 were advised by experts 
that this form of sugar is superior to cane and beet 
sugars. Samples submitted to I. L. Miller, state food 
eommissioner, were declared to be of good quality. 
G. I. Christie, director of the Purdue University Ex- 
perimental Station, declared corn sugar is better than 
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other forms, from a dietetic standpoint, A ton of the 
corn product has been ordered for immediate use. 
* * * 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Indiana 
held its,annual convention on February 15-18 in the 
Palm Room of the Claypool Hotel. E. G. McCullom, 
secretary of the association, in his report said that 
there is no substitute for a farmers’ elevator; he also 
pointed out the advantages of group buying through 
the use of the state officers of the association. Prin- 
ciples of co-operative buying were pointed out and ex- 
plained. He made a report of the year’s business of 
the association and showed that all transactions were 
satisfactorily completed. According to a recent survey 
they were approximately 150 farmers’ elevators in 
operation in Indiana. Other speakers of the day were 
Harry J. Berry of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, who 
spoke on the Indianapolis market. Edwin T. Kiser 
spoke on co-operative marketing as transacted by 
western fruit growers, and J. W. Shorthill, national 
secretary of the farmers’ elevators, spoke on elevator 
problems. ‘Farm legislation before Congress on Agri- 
cultural Relief,’’ was discussed by Charles D. Adkins 
of Illinois; Charles Latchaw, secretary of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Ohio, was another speak- 
er. On Wednesday morning J. W. Shorthill, Omaha. 
secretary of the National Farmers Elevator Associa- 
tion, spoke. 

M. P. Hill, Francesville, Ind., was re-elected presi- 
dent; Mathew Maroney, Lucerne, first vice-president ; 
Samuel Foster, Otterbein, second vice-president; W. F. 
Hagan, Chalmers, treasurer, and E. G. McCollum, In- 
dianapolis, re-elected secretary. Directors elected 
were: Claude M. Record, Medaryville, J. M. Mauck, 
Hony Creek, O. A. Pulley, Warren, William Stevenson, 
Yorktown, H. O. Rice, Huntington, and C. A. Busen- 
bark, Crawfordsville. 
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sharply during the month of February. At the 

Port Richmond Elevator of the Reading Com- 
pany, only 450 cars were unloaded during the month as 
compared to 1,137 cars for January, while at the 29th 
Street Elevator of the same company, only 21 cars 
were handled as compared with 35 cars for the pre- 
ceeding month. The latter consisted of grain for do- 
mestic purposes. The Girard Point Elevator of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad unloaded 428 cars last month, 
while during January 1,187 cars were handled. 

Exports for the months through the Port of Phila- 
delphia included 12,091 barrels of flour; 1,113,320 
bushes of wheat; 64,286 bushels of corn; 205,561 
bushels of oats, and 53,318 bushels of barley. These 
compare with the following exports for the month of 
January: Flour, 31,789 barrels; wheat, 2,869,557 
bushels; corn, 322,854 bushels; oats, 163,025 bushels; 
rye, 272,000 bushels, and barley, 199, 681 bushels. 

On March 1, last, there were held in local public 
warehouses, 111,437 barrels of flour; 1,628,038 bushels 
of wheat; 320,422 bushels of corn; 145,876 bushels of 
oats; 15,680 bushels of rye; and 78,457 bushels of 
barley. 


Jy serie of grain at local elevators fell off 


* * * 


Death claimed two members of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia last month. They were Harry 
Cc. Cassel, head of the flour, grain and feed firm of 
H. B. Cassell & Son, 2131 N. American Street, this city, 
and Melville Wheatland, who as superintendent of the 
ticker service of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, represented that company on the exchange floor. 

Mr. Cassel had been in failing health for the last 
two years, but he nevertheless continued to take an 
active interest in his business and his death, due to 
heart failure, was a shock to his many friends in the 
trade. He was 58 years of age. Mr. Cassel founded 
the firm which operated under his name more than 
30 years ago. He was a member of Richmond Lodge, 
F. and A. M., as well as Lulu Temple, and is survived 
by his widow, a son and daughter. A committee repre- 
senting the Exchange attended the funeral services 
which were held from his late home, 4500 N. Broad 
Street. 

Mr. Wheatland, through his connection with the 
Western Union, was well known to the grain trade. 
He died at his home in West Philadelphia suddenly. 


* * - 


Announcement has just been made at the general 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad in this city to the 
effect that in order to provide facilities for the hand- 
ling of shipments of grain for export through New 
York Harbor, it has just completed arrangements to 
install apparatus of the most modern type on the 
south side of the Greenville piers at Jersey City. This 
will consist of pneumatic equipment by which grain 
will be transferred direct from cars to barges by air 
suction. The new apparatus will have a capacity for 
loading 100,000 bushels in 10 hours and will be elec- 
trically operated. It has been planned to meet the 
peculiar needs of the export grain trade at New York, 
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which requires that grain must first be 
barges and then floated to ship’s side. 
Pennsylvania wheat growers are estimated to have 
lost $70,000 last year through discounts imposed upon 
them at Philadelphia and Baltimore terminals because 
of moisture, presence of garlic or .cockle, or evidence 
of damage by grain moth, according to a statement 
just issued by George A. Stuart, of the State Bureau 
of Markets. Mr. Stuart has been conducting investi- 
vations into the 1925 grain movements from wheat 
growing counties. He estimates that there were 580 
cars of wheat shipped to terminal markets and 442 
fell into the discount classes. Through the expendi- 
ture of approximately $27,000, wheat penalized for 
excessive moisture to the extent of $42,000 could have 


been made to pass inspection through drying processes. 
* * * 


loaded into 


Local flour and grain interests will be represented 
when hearings are inaugurated this month before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington on 
the petition of Oswego, N. Y., interests which seek a 
two-cent differential on ex-lake grain and grain prod- 
ucts, including: flour, under Buffalo, Fairport and other 
lake ports, that is destined for export through North 
Atlantic ports. The Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau is following this proceeding while attention has 
likewise been given to it by the Transportation and 
Grain Committees of the Commercial Exchange. An- 
other case before the Commission. concerns the re- 
opening of the inland differential case, just ordered by 
the Commission on the petition of Boston and New 
England interests. The commission has reopened this 
case for further hearing only insofar as ex-lake grain 
and grain products, including flour, are concerned. 
This case was started two years ago and during the 
last year the commission decided in favor of the Phil- 
delphia and Baltimore differentials. Now it has re- 
opened the proceeding and in doing so has made a 
number of additional railroad companies defendants 
in the proceedings. 

* * * 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the Commercial Ex- 
change and prominent flour broker, and S. F. Scatter- 
good, head of the grain and feed firm of S. F. Scatter- 
good & Co., were members of the honorary committee 
which sponsored the Sesqui-Centennial dinner held at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel here on March 10. 

*- Ok * 


Cc. Herbert Bell, of the firm of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
has been made chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, of which Harvey 
Cc. Miller, president of the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal and prominently connected with the grain 
trade, also is a member. 

* * * 

KE. R. Rockafellow, grain and feed dealer and director 
of the Commercial Exchange, is back on the floor again 
following. an illmess which confined him to his home 
for about a fortnight. 
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FTER being on the decline for several weeks, the 
A wheat market in this district is now on the rise 

and prices are in sympathy with the Chicago 
market. Sales during the past month were in many 
instances above the expectations of the merchants, 
although the prices were not satisfactory. Corn and 
oats ruled fairly steady and while there were fluctua- 
tions during the latter part of February they were of 
minor importance and had little effect on the situation. 
Demand for hay has been exceptionally good, particu- 
larly for the better grades and prices in general have 
held relatively firm. The feed business is booming. 

* * * 

Lyman Perin, formerly president of the Perin- 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain & Milling Company, which was 
dissolved several months ago, has organized Lyman 
FPerin & Co., grain and hay dealers, with offices in the 
Central Building, Third and Walnut Streets. The com- 
pany has applied to the Secretary of State for a 
charter. The incorporators are: Lyman Perin, George 
R. Perin, S. A. Headley, E. A. Carroll and Bernice 
Meek. Before his connection with the Perin-Brouse- 
Skidmore Grain & Milling Company, Mr. Perin was 
president of the Perin Bros. Company, flour millers, 
which suceeeded Lyman Perin & Sons, a pioneer estab- 
lishment of its kind in Cincinnati. Mr. Perin served 
a term as president of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay 
Exchange and as director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

> * * 

John DeMolet, president of the DeMolet Grain Com- 
pany, who was confined to his home for several weeks 
with a cold has recuperated and again is on the job. 

— >. — 

'—D. J. Schuh, executive secretary of the Feed Dis- 
tnibutors Association, who also is secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Grain & Hay Exchange has sent the following 
reminder to members of the Association: “For your 
information we are enclosing extract from the Arbitra- 
tion Rules of the Grain Dealers National Association. 
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From time to time we receive inquiries as to the right 
of our members to use the arbitration facilities of the 
Grain Dealers National Association. Some of our mem- 
bers are in doubt as to their privilege of calling for 
the services of the Feed Arbitration Committee when 
they have a dispute with non-members of this Asso- 
ciation or with non-members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association. These questions are answered in 
at attached: 

Article V of the Grain Dealers National Association 
rules governing arbitration reads as follows: 

Complaints shall be filed as follows: ! 2 

Section I.—With the secretary of the National with- 
in twelve (12) months after expiration of contract of 
which dispute occurs. 4 2 5 

(a) When between members of different affiliatea 
Associations, but only at the request of both parties 
to the case. ; 

(b) When between direct members of the National. 

(c) When between a direct or an afliliated member 
of the National and an organized Board of Trade, Ex- 
change, or Chamber of Commerce. a 

d) When between an affiliated Association as a 
body, and an organized Board of Trade, Exchange, or 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(e) When between 
organized bodies. ; 

(f) When between two organized Boards of Trade, 
Exchanges or Chambers of Commerce. 

(g) When between direct members of the National 
and members of an affiliated Association, but only at 
the request of both parties. 

(h) When (upon the recommendation of the af- 
fillated committee with the consent of the Secretary 
of the National) between affiliated members and non- 
members. 

(i) When between non-members. 

Section II.—With the Seeretary of the affiliated As- 
sociation having jurisdiction: 

(a) When between members of different affiliated 
Associations. The papers to be filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Association of which the complainant is 
a member. 


two affiliated Associations as 


«b) When between members of an affiliated “Asso- 
ciation. : f 
(c) When between a member of an affiliated Asso- 


ciation and a direct member of the National, except as 


provided in this Article V, Section 1, paragraph (g). 

(d) When between a member of an affiliated As- 
sociation and a non-member, for exceptions see this 
Article <A., Section 1, paragraph (h).” 
SSAA 
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NEW handling house and grain drier to cost ap- 
A proximately half a million dollars is now under 
construction as an addition to the Kansas-Mis- 
souri Elevator at 5000 Nicholson Avenue, Kansas City, 
which is owned by the Missouri Pacific railroad and is 
cperated by the Hall-Baker Grain Company. The 
project will double the grain handling ‘capacity of the 
elevator. The total grain storage capacity of the 
house, after the increase, will be 8,100.000 bushels. 
The improvements will be completed about July 1, 
‘next. The Hall-Baker Grain Company also operates 
the Chicago Great Western Elevator here, with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 
* * * 

Alfred Collins, formerly southwestern salesmanager 
of the Washburn Crosby Company here, recently re- 
Signed that position. Subsequently, on March 4, the 
announcement: was made public that he had become 
affiliated with the Peacock Shop, exclusive retail shop 
handling women’s shoes only in this city, in the capac- 
ity of vice-president of the operating company. Claud 
Monser is president and Fred E. Carlat is a director 
of the Peacock Shop. Mr, Collins engaged actively in 
the new position about March 1._ 

* * * 


According to recent advices from the capitol at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., articles of incorporation were filed 
with the secretary of state, February 27; by the Kan- 
sas City Mill Products Company. The capitalization 
of the new company was given in the articles as $15,- 
000 and the purpose of the organization is manufac- 
ture and deal in flour, meal, bran, mill feeds and grain. 
The incorporators are L. D. Roark, W. M., Heltemes 
and F. R. Roark, all of Kansas City. The incorporators 
of the new company are partners in the Want-Mor 
Flour Company, a sales company with offices. at 440 
New York Life Building, this city. 

* * * 


Many Kansas City grain dealers, millers. and. others 
in the trade here were much elated over the favorable 
statements made by George Cormack of Minneapolis, 
production manager of the Washburn Crosby Company, 
upon the occasion of his visit here late in February. 

Mr. Cormack, during his visit: to the local plants of 
the company and to several other plants in the city, 
expressed his satisfaction with the: volume of flour 
business being done by the local “Gold Medal” plants, 
and said he is very optimistic over the aspects for the 
future of the milling industry’ in Kansas City. 

Mr. Cormack was accompanied on his trip here, Feb- 
ruary 24, by M. D. Bell, chief engineer of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Company, who made an inspection of the 
latest addition to the company’s plant which is under 
construction here. Mr. Bell said the present expan- 
sion program of the company here will have been 
completed by late July, this year. This will include the 
increased flour production facilities-in the plants and 


their combined grain storage facilities, which will | 
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bring the flour production capacity to 6,500 barrels per 
day and storage capacity of the elevators to 2,500,000 
bushels. The expansion project will cost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

* * * “ 

Some time ago, following the rate hearing held here, 
John X. Money, an examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, announced his findings, which 
amounted in essence to a sweeping verdict favorable to 
Kansas City and other southwestern milling interests, 
in that his preliminary report cited that freight rates 
from his market may be considered as prejudicial to 
this territory. It was announced here on February 24, 
that exceptions of Minneapolis and northwestern mill- 
ing interests had been filed in an attempt to offset 
Examiner Money’s findings. 'The fact that exceptions 
filed urged the lowering of rates from the Southwest, 
rather than increasing those in the Northwest to a 
large flour consuming territory between the Mississippi 
River and the Allegheny Mountains, is considered by 
many millers here to be a strengthening adjunct to 
the case. Millers in this section are expecting a final 
decision in the case before the advent of the new crop 
season. , 
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est grain handling ports in the world is revealed in 

the annual report of the Lake Carriers Association 
which reviews in detail the movement of grain over 
the Great Lakes routes last year. Fully 55 per cent 
of the grain dispatched to the East by elevators at the 
Head of the Lakes was received at Buffalo. During 
the mid-summer months when the lake shipping industry 
lapsed into a state of lethargy, Buffalo received prac- 
tically 90 per cent of the grain sent to Lake Erie ports. 

’ * * * 


Be enn outstanding position as one of the great- 


Toledo and Fairport made notable strides last year 
and managed to reduce receipts at Buffalo to a 
small extent. The former port received - 3,000,000 
bushels more than during the 1924 season, while Fair- 
port, where extensive improvements in grain handling 
facilities have been made, increased its receipts from 
1,500,000 bushels in 1924 to 4,741,507 bushels last year. 

* * a 

Tabulation of grain shipments at Buffalo for the bene- 
fit of the Great Lakes shipping interests also reveal 
several freakish pranks of the industry. Receipts of 
grain cargoes at important shipping ports was not an 
uncommon occurrence. Chicago received 7,701,147 
bushels from Duluth; 722,046 bushels from Fort William 
and 14,351 bushels from Milwaukee. Duluth and 
Superior, the twin ports at the American Head of the 
Lakes, received 756,312 bushels from Fort William and 
3,000 bushels were sent from Duluth to the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes. Another interesting fact was the 
shipment of 194,876 bushels of grain direct to Europe 
from Fort William last season. 

* * * 

Statistics show shipments of grain from Fort William 
and Port Arthur last year showed a decrease of more 
than 100,000,000 bushels when compared with the move- 
ment of the previous year. During the crop year of 
1924-25 the twin ports at the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes shipped 155,016,586 bushels of wheat, 37,300,550 
bushels of oats, 26,929,645 bushels of barley, 6,520,974 
bushels of flax and 5,380,456 bushels of rye, making a 
grand total of shipments from these two points of 231,- 
146,211 bushels as compared with 33,267,079 bushels for 
the crop year of 1923-24. iz 

* * * 

Comparative figures on the amount of grain in storage 
at terminal elevators at the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
show there is more than twice as much wheat there 
now as there was at this time in 1925. The existence 
of such conditions forecasts a very bright outlook for 
early spring shipments. In fact, it is asserted that the 
spring movement will be the best in years, The storage 
supply of oats and flax is lower than a year ago but 
stocks of wheat, rye and barley are considerably heavier. 
Rail shipments have been extremely light this winter 
as compared with receipts. During the early days of 
March, elevators at the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
were holding 45,925,437 bushels of wheat; 6,954,092 
bushels of oats; 6,163.530 bushels of barley; 2,212,293 
bushels of flax, and 1,729,125 bushels of rye. 

* * * 

The grain buying movement at the lower lakes end 
of the route is still very active and storage cargoes 
are being unloaded daily at Buffalo. .-The great fleet 
of grain carriers which spent the winter at Buffalo 
has decreased steadily and about 10 days ago there 
were but six boats still holding grain in the harbor 
with approximately 1,500,000 bushels still to be un- 
loaded. The unloading process at other Lake Erie ports 
has not progressed as rapidly as at Buffalo, but all of 
the freighters will be worked out before April 1, ac- 
cording to contract specifications. 

= = = 

Buffalo grain and elevator interests are making elabo- 

rate preparations for the entertainment of the 1926 


‘vators’ stocks for their supplies to keep them going. As 4 
. ' b 


convention of the National Grain Dealers Association 
which will be held in this city late on October 18, 19 
and 20. Fred Pond, secretary of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, is making the local arrangements for the en- 
tertainment of more than 2,000 grain producers and 
dealers who will attend. A trip to Niagara Falls and 
through the Niagara Gorge is being planned together 
with an extended inspection trip through the Buffalo 
Harbor where the visitors will be shown the improve-— 
ments for the rapid handling of grain by terminal 
elevators, 4 ia 
* * * P 
Construction work has been started on the new 900,- 
600-bushel addition to the storage facilities of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company’s plant at. 
Buffalo. The foundation contract has been awarded 
and this part of the work is expected to be completed 
next month. Contracts then will be awarded for the 
super-structure. An office building also will be erected _ 
on the elevator property. 
* * * é 
Sherlock A. Herrick, advertising manager of the 
Hecker-H-O Company of Buffalo, has been appointed — 
manager of the sales development department, a new 
feature of the company’s activities, created to bring 
about closer contact between sales and advertising. 
Harold M. Schmeck succeeds Mr. Herrick as advertising — 
manager. Melbourne P. Harold is assistant advertising — 
manager of the company. 
J x *  # 
Senator Dick of' Rochester, a member of the Gibbs’ 
Canal Survey Commission, has written to the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce expressing approval of the erec- 
tion of a state owned-grain elévator at Albany. The — 
matter will be investigated‘this summer as part of the | 
Commission’s program for state improvements to facili- 
tate the greater use of the New ‘York State Barge 
Canal for the movement of grain from Buffalo to the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 
* * * 3 +e 
William L. Moffatt, a member of the firm of. the 
Churchill Feed & Grain Company, died last month fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was 51 years old. For many , 
years Mr. Moffatt had been engaged in the -brewing 
business prior to prohibition. Later he entered the feed 
and grain business. Besides his widow, Mr. Moffatt is — 
survived by a son, Harry Moffatt. 
* * * 
The Moffatt Flour Mills, Inc., of Buffalo, has elected 
H. J. Rengel as president of the corporation and vice- 
president of the Churchill Grain & Feed Company, Ine., 
succeeding the late William L. Moffatt. For several — 
years Mr. Rengel has been secretary and treasurer of 


the two companies. 
= * * 


The Eastern Federation of Grain Merchants will hold : 
its next, meeting in. Buffalo in June. This was decided 
upon at the February meeting held in Binghamton, 
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LEVATOR and grain men upon this market have 
E been taking advantage of the off season period to 
arrange for vacation trips and as operators gen- — 
erally had a satisfactory” season’s business that move- 
ment is reaching good proportions. Frank C, Tenney 
of the Tenney Grain Company, has returned from a 
trip to Boston where he is interested in a rubber prod- © 
ucts business. W. J. McCabe of McCabe Bros. Company 
is back from a trip to San Antonio, Texas. George B. 
Barnum, Jr., is back from a month’s vacation spent in 
the Bermudas. G. P. Harbison of the Harbison Grain 
Company has returned from a three weeks West Indies 
cruise and C. C. Blair, secretary of the Globe Elevator 
Company, has returned from a month’s vacation spent 
at Los Angeles and other California points. Fred Me- 
Carthy of McCarthy Bros. & Co. is. away upon an 
extended European trip during which he will cover the 
French battle fields and the British Isles. James 5. 
Graves, manager of the Capitol Elevator Company, is 
spending a vacation at New Orleans. He is reported 
to be finding a big attraction in the horse racing pro- 
grams being presented down there. Thomas Gibson is 
vacationing at different southern California points, 
+ * * 
Old timers on this market learned with regret of the 
death of John D. Porter who, as a member of Porter 
Bros., was for several years an operator here, removing 
25 years ago to Spokane, Wash., where he had since 
resided. He was a brother-in-law of S. A. McPhail, an 
operator on the Duluth Board of Trade. 
* * - 


With the continuance fo an active demand from mill- 
ers for protein wheat and Durum, liberal premiums, are 
being maintained for spot grain on this market. For 
No. 1 Dark Northern wheat, 16 cents over the May 
price has been the ruling basis for some time back, and — 
for Nos. 1 and 2 Amber Durum 20 cents over May is 
being paid. The movement from the country has been 
so light that the mills have been drawing upon ele- 
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a result of the slow movement from the country stocks 
of wheat on this market have been increasing slowly. 
‘They amounted on March 10 to 9,116,000 bushels, of 
which 2,426,000 bushels is Spring wheat and 6,678,000 
bushels Durum. Supplies of all grains in elevators here 
now aggregate 27,184,000 bushels, leaving approximately 
4,500,000 bushels space available to take care of the 
movement up to the opening of navigation. Represen- 
tatives here of Buffalo mills are reported to have so 
far chartered a fair amount of boat space to move wheat 
and Durum at the opening of navigation. 
* * * 


A feature in the elevator trade that is coming in for 
comment is the amount of grain being held for farmers 
under storage tickets. In order to make space in their 
elevators a round tonnage of that stored grain was 
shipped from the elevators to Buffalo late last fall and 
hedged into May. Some of the farmer patrons of the 
elevator and commission houses here were wise enough 
to follow the advice of Duluth operators in disposing of 
their holdings at the higher prices current several weeks 
ago. <A large percentage of the growers hung on, how- 
ever, and they are holding the bag with wheat and other 
grains showing sharp drops from the prices that might 
have been realized. 

= * * * 

Dealers on this market are deeply interested in the 
outcome of the oats deal as holdings. of them in Duluth 
_ and Superior elevators now aggregate around 11,300,000 
bushels. As supplies were taken into the houses at a 
basis that affords carrying charges, elevator men are not 
' worrying, but it has been noted that some of the holders 
have been looking around them more earnestly for east- 
ern outlets. Part of the stocks are scheduled to be 
loaded out at the opening of navigation, and it is pre- 
sumed that the trade will absorb any offerings when the 
time comes. With the spot market in oats here hang- 
ing at around 36 cents a bushel it is figured that holders 
should be able to get out with whole skins sooner or 
later. 

* * * 

The market in rye has been a draggy affair for hold- 
ers for some time back and specialists are endeavoring 
to figure out where they are likely to land eventually. 
Interest was afforded recently in a statement that mod- 
~ erate tonnage of rye held in the East by a Duluth house 
had been worked for export, being the first foreign sale 
of that grain in several weeks. Stocks of rye in ele- 
vators here now aggregate approximately 5,5000,000 
bushels. =~ 

s a 2 

Percy H. Ginder, president of the Duluth Board of 
‘Trade, has returned from a business trip to New York 
and other eastern points. He asserted that he found 
the trade down there to be feeling greatly discouraged 
over the slow export demand and the improbability of 
any material improvement in the near future. He found 
that foreigners are confining their buying to the most 
meager proportions as they are being influenced by the 
large quantities of grain in the show windows in this 
country, Canada and Argentina. He was informed that 
buying of American wheat is being confined to moderate 
lots of Durums from time to time. Mr. Ginder found 
considerable comment going the rounds on the score that 
Canadian holders are putting their grain into export 
channels at concessions calculated to move it in compe- 
tition with Argentine offerings. It is noted that Cana- 
dians are being forced to make strenuous marketing 
efforts in view of the necessity of reducing the approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 bushels of their wheat being held in 
the East to enable the unloading of the nearly 6,000,000 
bushels of wheat held afloat at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. It is recognized, he was informed, that it will 
be necessary to load out some of the approximately 47,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat in store in elevators at the 
Head of the Lakes before a start can be made in unload- 
ing the thousands of cars in yards at their lake term- 
inals, much of it being damp and requiring removal from 
the cars and drying at the earliest moment. 

* * * 


Plevator companies here with line houses over Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Montana are counting upon a 
liberal movement of wheat and other grains from the 
country after the opening of navigation. In view of the 
limited elevator space available here operators recog- 
nize that it will be necessary to go extremely easy as 
regards encouraging the movement of grain from the 
country this way until conditions will admit of a start 
being made in loading it out for eastern shipment. 

p&5 * + & 


Dealers here were interested in an anouncement that 
the Northwestern Grain Marketing Company, recently 
incorporated, proposes to apply for membership on the 
Duluth Board'of Trade. Speculation is being indulged 
in regarding the scope of that concern’s operations in 
the grain markets and whether or not the announced 
plans of its promoters to purchase terminal elevators 
will’ materialize. It was intimated that some of the 
houses at’ the Head of the Lakes are for sale provided 
Satisfactory prices are offered for them. 

Sd : * * «* 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company commented 
upon the disposition of dealers to buy feed grains and 
feeds on an immediate requirements basis this season. 
That he attributed to the erratic market that has pre- 
vailed all season with the possibility of losses being 
sustained, leading buyers to adopt a safety first policy. 
A demand from timber operators in the district was 
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light during the winter but consumption of feeds by 
dairying: interests over northern Minnesota counterbal- 
anced that deficiency. 

* * * 

The Barnum Grain Company and the Occident Ele- 
vator Company were persistent buyers of good milling 
wheat and Durum during the last month for shipment 
to eastern millers. Their buyers were reported to have 
overbid Minneapolis interests quite frequently for cars 
on track at sampling points. Those buyers and others 
here were ready at all times to pay liberal premiums 
for wheat and Durum running up well in protein. 
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OFT wheat premiums have been steady recently al- 
though the milling demand for wheat has not been 
a up to expectations. The local receipts have dwin- 
died down to almost nothing since wheat has shown 
weakness. Local mills have also been rather indifferent 
on account of the slow flour trade. Buyers have been 
waiting for a good break in the market on which to buy 
flour and now that it has arrived are hesitating again. 
The condition of the new crop of Winter wheat has been 
greatly benefitted by rain and snow the past month and 
it is likely there will be a normal crop unless damage 
during the growing period cuts down yields. Winter 
killing cannot be estimated until the growing season is 
under way but it is not expected to be large. The coun- 
try elevators are said to be carrying quite a fair amount 
of wheat that is ticketed for two dollars but some of it 
is liable to come out on a fair advance. 
* * * 

Corn and oats have been bringing fair prices consider- 
ing the state of the market. Buyers have been taking 
offerings nearly every day. Receipts have been fairly 
large of both grains but not enough to cause any great 
pressure. Mixers and special feed manufacturers have 
been taking the larger part of offerings. Heavy weight 
oats have been sought by those wanting them for seed 
and premiums have been liberal. Corn grading is im- 
proving slightly and it is probable that another month 
will make quite a difference. 

* me * 

Hay dealers report trade dull with prices unchanged 
from a month ago. The stocks of hay are heavy all 
around this section according to best reports obtainable. 
The usual demand from southern trade has been killed 
by unfavorable rates which discriminate in favor of east- 
ern dealers. A big fight is being waged with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the present time to try 
and secure a judgment which will adjust the differences. 
Michigan dealers have been cut off from southern trade 
because of this for many months, 

= * * 

Millfeeds have been lower due to increasing stocks 
with only a fair trade. Coarse grain feeds have been 
weak account of the poor showing made by both corn 
and oats. Stocks with mills are not large but the 
demand has been slow and buyers do not seem to want 
to take hold even on the decline. Jobbers and dealers 
were having an excellent business during the recent cold 
spell but this has disappeared with warmer tempera- 


tures. Hyer 


The Lake Erie Milling Company, of this city, was 
totally destroyed by fire of undetermined origin, Satur- 
day morning, March 6, The estimated loss was placed 
at $75,000 by Charles W. Mollett, president of the com- 
pany. This is partially covered by insurance. The fire 
was said to have been started by an explosion of a 
tank of molasses used in the manufacture of special 
stock feeds. It is announced that they will rebuild in 
another location with a larger capacity and it is hoped 
by members of the exchange that their activities in 
this market will be greatly broadened. They have been 
consistent buyers of grain for years and Mr. Mollett and 
son Roy and associates are highly regarded by dealers 
here and elsewhere. 

* * * 

Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm & Co. was ill for a short 
time during the past month but has recovered fully and 
is back again on the Exchange floor. 

* * * 

Roy Parsons, clerk in the office of the Exchange for 
several years, has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the Exchange and will endeavor to make outsiders more 
fully acquainted with the functions of this market. 

* * * 

Kenton D. Keilholtz of Southworth & Co., after a 
month’s sojourn in Florida reports conditions improving 
down there and inflated prices being rapidly corrected. 

* * * 

William E. Savage, president of the Imperial Grain & 
Milling Company, has returned from Palm Beach, Fla., 
where he has two married daughters and a son. 

* = — 


Sentiment in Washington in favor of adequate farm 
relief legislation is the strongest he has ever known, 
declared Charles V. Truax, director of agriculture for 
the State of Ohio after a recent trip to that city for a 
eonference with President Coolidge. The Dickinson Bill 
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is being lauded as ‘“‘worthy of commendation because of 
its aiding to dispose of surplus grain not needed for 
domestic use,” says Mr. Truax. 

Se we 

Edward E. Nettleton, secretary and treasurer of the 
Imperial Grain & Milling Company, is leaving Sunday, 
March 7, for New York where he and his wife will 
spend several days before sailing for the West Indies. 

cs * * 

Grain inspections for the month of February were 
474 cars-.of wheat, 519 cars of corn, 118 cars of oats, 14 
cars of rye, and 1 car of barley. Total, 1,125 cars. 

* * * 

H. Wallace Applegate, president of the Exchange, 
John: W, Luscombe of Southworth & Co., and Jesse D. 
Hurlbut of the Toledo Grain & Milling Company were 
on the program of the monthly meeting of the N. W. 
Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers held in the Boody House, 
Monday evening, March, 1. Ben Hofner, floor repre- 
sentative of Lamson Bros, & Co. and his. “Jo” furnished 
the music. 

. * * 

The Produce Exchange Traffic Association held their 
monthly meeting at the Elks Club, Thursday evening, 
February 25. About 20 attended and enjoyed a good 
dinner followed by a discussion of various problems con- 
fronting firms in this market. Standing committees 
for the ensuing year were appointed. 

j * * * 

John H. Taylor, treasurer of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Company, was in New York City during the 
past month calling on their trade. 

* * * 

G. J. Burrer, of J. G. Burrer & Sons Company, Sun- 
bury, Ohio, who died during the past month, was well 
known among the older millers and grain dealers in this 


market. He enjoyed an enviable reputation for his ster- 
ling character. He is survived by his widow and four 
sons, 


* * * 


Joe Doering of Southworth & Co., who returned re- 
cently from a trip through the Eastern States and Can- 
ada, reports dealers in that section optimistic about the 
grain outlook. 

* * * 

Grain dealers of southern Michigan held an informal 
meeting and dinner at the new Lenawee Hotel, Adrian, 
Mich., the evening of February 18. About 40 dealers 
attended though there was a blinding storm the same 
evening. Several important problems were discussed 
and talks given by various managers. The Toledo mar- 
ket was represented by Frank Bowes of the Kieser Mill- 
ing Company, Joe Streicher and Bill Cummings of J. F. 
Zahm & Co., George Forrester of the Lake Erie Milling 
Company and S.'.M, Bender of Southworth & Co, 

* * * 

Raymond P. Lipe and family are spending the winter 
in Florida. Mr. Lipe, although leaving much of the 
detail work of the C. A. King & Co. to his able lieuten- 
ants, still takes an active part in the important. affairs 
of that company. 

* * = 

Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm & Co., who recently com- 
pleted a tour of jury duty, remarked that he had heard 
all the arguing and troubles that he wanted to hear in 
the next 10 years. 

* * * 

Visitors to the local floor are often surprised when 
the local boys spring their band on them. Ben Hofner 
and his banjo and the. drum corps composed of Fred 
Jaeger of J. F. Zahm & Co., and George Kreagloh of 
the Toledo Field Seed Company are very efficient in the 
rendition of difficult scores. 

* 2 s 

The Premier Seed Company with Frank Moorman as 
general manager has been organized to take over the 
Crumbaugh-Kuehn Company, well known firm in the 
seed trade for many years. Several Toledo salesmen 
are interested in the new company which will be in-. 
corporated later, 
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OUNTY agents are in the thick of the northwest 
G grain smut prevention campaign, planning seed 
treatment demonstration meetings for farmers in 

all counties, and showing methods of operation. F. W. 
Feck, extension director at University Farm, is in charge 
of Minnesota territory. Percentage of smut in the 1925 
crop of Spring wheat, including Durum, received by 
1,100 independent and co-operative country elevators, 
is shown by counties in Minnesota as follows: Beeker 
2, Brown 20, Carver 1, Chippewa 3, Chisago 3, Clay 0, 
Clearwater 2, Dodge 35, Douglas 2, Faribault 19, Free- 
born 40, Grant 7, Isanti 1, Jackson 24, Kandiyohi 8, 
Lae qui Parle 3, Lincoln 5, Lyon 1, McLeod 16, Marshall 
8, Martin 2, Mahnomen 4, Meeker 7, Mille Lacs 2, Morri- 
son 15, Mower 100, Nicollet. 1, Norman 7, Otter Tail 2, 
Pennington 5; Polk 3, Pope 4, Red Lake 10, Redwood ‘14, 
Renyille 4, Rice 11, Scot 10, Sibley 7, Steele 34, Stevens 
. Stearns 3, Todd 6, Traverse 30, Waseca 590, “wright 3, 
w atonwan 4, Wilkin 5, Yellow Medicine 4.. The North- 
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west Grain Smut Prevention Commiteet is offering $50 
in prizes for the best store or window display featuring 
grain smut eradication. Photos should be mailed to the 
Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association. 

* * * 

At the annual flax conference at University Farm it 
was found that Minnesota had 760,000 acres of flax in 
1925, which yielded about 10 bushels to the acre. Min- 
nesota is second only to North Dakota in flax produc- 
tion according to figures revealed at the conference. 

* * * 


Hallet & Carey Company with offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Minneapolis, has begun construc- 
tion of a-new 1,000,000-bushel capacity grain elevator 
at Elm Street and 15th Avenue 8. HE. The general con- 
tract has been awarded to the McKenzie-Hague Com- 
pany, 1502 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. The initial 
outlay is to be $300,000, but ground space is available 
for enlargement later. The elevator is being built on 
the site of the old Calumet Elevator, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in August last year. Some features of 
the new elevator are: The elevator in many respects 
will be similar to the state owned elevator plant at 
Grand Forks, N. D. It will be steel and reinforced con- 
erete construction, strictly fireproof. There will be 16 
large tanks and 18 smaller unit spaces, enclosing the 
spaces between the tanks. Into these unit spaces farm- 
ers’ grains can be stored and kept entirely separate. The 
mixing and blending will be done automatically by belt 
arrangement beneath the tanks, <A distinct feature will 
be a full daylight basement where the actual operations 
will be carried on. : 

Senry J. Lewis, 71 years old, a veteran stock and 
grain broker, died recently at Hitel Hospital after several 
years of ill health, He was born at Edgerton, Ohio, 
June 14, 1855. Mr. Lewis took up telegraphy as @ 
young man and came to Minneapolis as an operator for 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad. Two years later 
he went to Cleveland and opened a grain brokerage 
office, and.in 1885 returned to Minneapolis. He was for 
several years associated with his brother in Charles E. 
Lewis & Co., but retired from active business some years 
ago because of ill health. 

* * * 

Actual cost of producing crops on Red River Valley 
farms near Crookston will be determined in a survey of 
25 farms by a group of farm experts headed by Pro- 
fessor George A. Pond of the University of Minnesota. 
The survey will continue for three years and is being 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the University of Minnesota. 

* * * 

The Northwest Grain Marketing Company, which was 
recently incorporated, has elected §. M. Arneson, Mc- 
Laughlin, S. D., as president. Other officers are James 
A. Mead, Glentana, Mont., first vice-president; Frank 
Linha, Minot, N. D., second vice-president, and E. Hous- 
ton, Minneapolis, secretary and treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee includes the president and secretary and 
Earl M. Johnson of Beardsley, Minn. Mr. Arneson, as 
president, has been authorized to-apply for membership 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. The new 
company proposes to federate farmers elevators through- 
out four northwest states in selling of grain on terminal 
markets, and to lease or purchase terminal elevator fa- 
cilities. The company was incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000. 

‘ * * * 

Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company, manufacturers 
of flour and mill machinery, will build a new factory in 
the northwest terminal district. Larson &+ McLaren, 
architects, 308 Baker Building, has been selected to make 
plans for the new building, which will contain approxi- 
mately 60,000 square feet of floor space and will cost 
$175,000. A. W. Strong is president, Philip Little, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer, and, L. S. Strong, secretary 
of the company. 

* * > 

W. Seott Woodworth, secretary of E.S. Woodworth & 
Co., grain and millstuffs, Minneapolis, has left for a trip 
abroad, 

* * * 

J. R. Stewart of the Banner Grain Company has left 

for an extended trip to Florida. 
* * * 

The international co-operative wheat pool was organ- 
ized on a permanent basis at the recent meeting held in 
St. Paul. Headquarters of the permanent organization 
will be at the Canadian co-operative selling agency at 
Winnipeg. Further organization work has been left to 
a commitee whose members are G. W. Robertson, Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool; S. J. Farmer, Canadian wheat 
pool; selling organization: C. H. Burnell, Manitoba 
wheat pool; E. R. Downie, Kansas wheat pool; John 
Manley, Oklahoma wheat pool, and A. J. Scott, North 
Dakota wheat pool. Mr. Burnell is chairman and Mr. 
Robertson secretary of the organization committeet. 

= * * 

Recent visitors to Minneapolis are: 
Ryer Grain Company, Seattle, Wash.; R. S. Schiller of 
the Occident Terminal Elevator Company, Duluth; 
Frank Endersby, official grain sampler at Fort William 
awd Port Arthur; J. A. Richardson of James A. Richard- 
son & Sons, Winnipeg; BE. W. Kneeland of the British 
American Elevator Company, Winnipeg; C. E. Eggles- 
ton, Winnipeg manager’ of Hallet, Carey & Swarte; M. 
Agster, chemist, and Godfrey Morgan, superintendent of 
elevators of the Spencer Kellogg & Sons Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. A. Ryer of the 
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N MY last letter I made mention of the probable for- 
] mation of a new commission and brokerage house 

in grain, feeds, etc. Since then it has been officially 
announced on ’Change that the title of the new firm is 
The Abel-Whitman Company, Inc. The heads of this 
concern, viz.: Jos. Abel and Paul Whitman, have long 
been known in the local grain and feed trade, and 
especially Mr. Abel who has been here since boyhood. 
Wiith long experience and a host of friends their success 


is considered assured. 
mi) * * * 


Karl Nischk, who was formerly a broker with the 
grain receiving and export house of M. B. Jones Com- 
pany, Ine., was welcomed back. on ’Change early in 
March upon: returning from a three months’ trip in 
Europe during which he traveled mainly in Germany 
and Poland. Thus far Mr. Nischk has made no new con- 
nections. 

* * 

Lorenzo Forbe, representing the New Jersey Flour 
Mills Company, has been elected a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Harry R. Gordon has been spending several weeks in 
Miami, Fla., where he has opened a branch office for the 
wholesale handling of flour and sugar. 

s = & 

Chas. Baker; floor manager on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, for Faroll Bros., grain merchants, has been spend- 
ing several days with friends in the local market this 
month and is an applicant for membership. 

* x = 

Hugh Galbraith, president of The Boutwell Milling & 
Grain Company of Troy, N. Y., but for many years a 
member of the New York Produce Exchange, left early 
in March to spend the balance of the month in Florida. 

* * * 


Geo. D. Templeton, broker in grain, stocks and cotton, 
has been elected to membership on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

* %* * 

W. L. Sweet, Jr., of the grain exporting house of 
Robinson & Sweet, was welcomed back on ’Change early 
in March looking well tanned and generally improved 
by his three weeks rest in Florida. 

* * * 

IF. Alexander, one of the heads in the Amsterdam office 
of the Bunge North American Grain Company, was in- 
troduced to members of the local trade early this month. 

* * s 


Frank J. Bomm has been elected a member of the 
New York Produce Exchange as a representative of 
N. W. Peters & Co., Inc., brokers and commission mer- 


chants in grain, cottonseed oil, ete. 
co * * 


Jos B. Schanck, of Shank & Field, Inc., handlers of 
hay, straw and grain, has been elected to membership 
on the N. ‘Y. Produce Exchange. 

xu Ge * a 

Robt. Straub, president of Montgomery, Straub & Co., 
Inc., grain brokers, was welcomed back on ’Change early 
in March after a two weeks visit to Bermuda. 

* * * 

Henry C. Zwing has been elected a member of the 
New York Produce Exchange to represent J. P. Grant, 
exporter of grain, cottonseed oil, and provisions. j 

* * * 


Chas. M. Shlenker was recently elected to membership 
on the New York Produce Exchange as representative of 
Chas. Fairchild & Co., exporters of grain, cotton and 
cottonseed oil. 

* * * 

J. M. Murray, of the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
was visiting friends on the New York Produce Exchange 
late in February. 

* * * 

John Melady, of the Melady Grain Company, receivers 
and shippers of grain, and especially of Canadian wheat, 
left for a special trip in Europe last month and is not 
expected back until May. 

* * = 

W. C. Renstrowe, grain dealer in the Chicago market, 

was calling on friends in this market late in February. 
* * * 

John Patten, son of James Patten, the former large 
grain operator, was calling on friends in this market 
late in February, being on his way home from Florida. 

* > * 

Through the courtesy of J. W. H. Hamilton. grain 
exporter, we had the pleasure of meeting G. DuRietz 
who is assistant manager of a large organization of im- 
porters and millers located at Stockholm, Sweden, and 
entitled “Swedish Middle States Millers Import Associa- 
tion.” Mr. DuRietz is a man of wide experience and is 
exceedingly well informed. He spent several days in this 
market conversing with leading members of the grain 
and flour trade before visiting western markets. Among 
other things, he said that the outlook for a larger wheat 
crop on the continent was considered bright on account 
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of the enlargement in area. In Sweden, for example, he 
said he thought there would be an increase of about 50 
per cent which suggests a reduction of that amount in 
import requirements. In the main, high protein wheats 
were chiefly wanted, largely for mixing with compara- 
tively weak native wheats. It was supposed that this 
wheat would be secured chiefly in Canada and Russia. 
It was particularly surprising to learn that importers on 
the continent were figuring on getting this high protein 
grain from Russia in April and May. In his judgment 
the best wheat in Russia was as strong as in Canada, — 
It was assumed, he said, that Russian farmers would be 

willing to draw on their reserves in April provided they 

found that the growing crop had passed through the 

winter in good condition. Moreover, in that time the 

navigation from northern Russia to Sweden would re- 

open. Therefore, he felt that late high prices were on 

an unsound basis. : 

* s =. 

Edward Pember, manager of Robinson & Sweet, grain 
shippers, received a warm welcome back at his post 
after a two weeks’ visit to Bermuda. 

* = s 

G. Jeselsohn, one of the active representatives on 
‘Change of the Bunge North American Grain Company, 
Was welcomed back early in March after a six weeks 
visit in Europe. 

s * = 

Much has been heard lately anent the poor rice crop 
in China and in a sense this was partly confirmed by 
recent shipments of flour from this coast to that country. 
Among the clearances were several parcels from here 
aggregating 53,000 barrels and 2,900 from New Orleans. 

* * * , 

Alfred Long, grain ‘merchant of Paris where his 
brother-is a partner of the Continental Grain Company, 
was visiting that concern’s New York office early this 
month. 

e © *# 

Harold L. Abbel of the Marine Elevator Company, 
grain elevator, Buffalo, N. Y., is an applicant for mem- 
bership on the New York Produce Exchange, 

* * * 

Tickets of membership to the New ‘York Produce 
Exchange have been much stronger lately, having ad- 
vanced about $400 as the demand has been more active. 
Doubtless buying was largely stimulated by the alleged 
bright outlook for the proposed reestablishment of fu- 
tures trading in wheat with deliveries to be made in 
Buffalo. It was said that several western grain con- 
cerns, partly at Chicago and Buffalo, were keenly in- 
terested. 

ek Te 

Numerous energetic members of the local grain trade 
assert that the special committee having in charge the 
drawing up of rules, regulations, etc., pertaining to the 
proposition to re-establish trading in wheat futures here, 
—embracing both domestic and bonded wheat—with de- 
liveries to be made in Buffalo, have been making steady 
progress lately, having nearly all their plans virtually 
completed. All the papers bearing on storage and rules 
for delivery, etce., have already been sent to Buffalo. 

* * * 

Geo. B. Robinson, aged 84, has passed away. For 
many years he was prominent in the grain, flour and 
feed trade, primarily as a shipper to the West Indies, 
but later as a receiver and distributor to eastern points; 
notably when a partner in the old. house of Marsh, 
White & Co. When a young man he was located in 
Washington as secretary to the Minister from Peru to 
the United States. In recent years he has spent much 
time and money in charitable work in which he was 
keenly interested. . Indeed, it was said he worked far 
too hard for his years. His son Geo. B. Robinson, Jr., 
is also a member of the Produce Exchange and inter- 
ested in grain, feeds, etc.. 

* * = 

Leonard Isbister, grain broker who pald a visit to 
Bermuda last month, has returned to his post on 
*Change and reported a most enjoyable time. 


eae NEWS FROM BOSTON 


By L. C. BREED 
T= United States Feed Distributors Association 


is seeking the co-operation of the Chamber in se- 
curing the .adoption of the proposed rule which 
aims at having a more exact definition as to custom 
in the sale of feedstuffs, and, second, to secure discrim- 
ination between Durum wheat by-products and wheat 
feeds, 
* * * 

The seed men are still engaged in the agitation of the 
elimination of the practice of chargimg for bags. As a 
start in that direction, it is proposed by some of the local 
dealers that only plain cotton bags should be charged 
for. They make the point that a branded bag is a form 
of advertising which should be considered by the seller, 
and, furthermore, it is not as saleable as a plain sack. 

* > e 

At the recent election of officers by the Chamber, the 
following officers were elected: President, Albert K. 
Tapper; first vice-president, Richard BE. Pape; second — 
vice-president, Edward H. Day; treasurer, Frank W. 
Wise; secretary, Louis W. De Pass. Directors for three 
years: Herbert L. Hammond, Rodney T. Hardy, Andrew 
L. O’Toole, John W. McLachlan. Chairman of Trustees, 
Elmer E. Dawson. Chairman of Finance Committee, 
Cc. H. Jaquith. Chairman’ of Arbitration Committee, 
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~ 29,275 bushels ; 


ing: 


March 15, 1926 


rank A. Noyes. The membership is now 200, and 


there is quite a large list of associate members to which 


additions are, from time to aoe being made. 
* * 

The first annual dinner of the Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange was very successful in attendance and in- 
terest, there being 216 members and guests present. 
Retiring President Dean K. Webster acted as _ toast- 
master. The principal address was made by John 
Barrett, former U. S. Minister and Commissioner in 
South America. The other speakers were Charles Quinn, 
secretary of the Grain Dealers National Association, 
Roland W. Boyden and Albert K. Tapper, the newly 
elected president. Past-president Dean K. Webster was 
presented with a gold watch chain as a token of the 
regard in which he is held by his fellow members. 

* * * 

The Maritime Board is persisting in its work looking 
to the removal of the differentials in effect against this 
port. It has obtained the right to reopen the case on 
the basis of the suggestions which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission offered a year ago. 

* * * 

Corn is ruling lower in this market, but oats are 
fairly steady. Feeds are somewhat irregular in price 
but offerings from the West are moderate, pending 
greater activity in milling flour. The demand, however, 
is moderate. j 

E an | 

Receipts of hay continue moderate and the local mar- 
ket is ruling firm; recent storms have increased the 
cemand somewhat, and while prices are as high, there 
is less disposition on the part of receivers to shade 
them. Straw is quiet but steady. No. 1 Timothy is 
quoted at $27 to $28; No. 2, $25 to $27. Rye Straw, 
$22 to $23. Receipts of hay for February, 235 cars; 
rye straw, 8 cars. 

* * * 
in regular elevators, March 1, are 
34,398 bushels (bonded); corn, 
rye, 4,317 bushels; 


Stocks of grain 
as follows: Wheat, 
19,057 bushels; oats, 63,026 bushels; 
barley, 255,674 bushels (bonded). 

ype CRT GX 
’ Receipts of grain at Boston during the month of 
February were as follows: Wheat, 22,125 bushels; corn, 
oats, 53,200 bushels; rye, 3,850 bushels; 
barley, 201,400 bushels; malt, 1,425 bushels; mill feed, 
93 tons; cornmeal, 25 barrels; oatmeal, 9,211 cases. 
4 * * * . 

_ Among the Visitors to the Exchange during the month 
of February, outside of New England, were the follow- 
Joe Doering, Toledo, Ohio; E. Thierwechter, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio; C. E. Roseth, Minneapolis, Mnin.; Hu- 
bert J. Horan, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. L. Rice, Metamora, 
Ohio; Charles Lumn, Toledo, Ohio; J. W. Hannes, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; F. C. Meyer, Menomonie, Wis. ; Robert 
Leggott, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. W. Strickland, Battle Creek, 
Mich: ; M. F. Cohn, Waverly, N. Y.; R. C. Woodworth, 
Winneapolis, Minn.; Henry Zinner, New York City; 
H. T. Johnson, Omaha, Neb.; C. P. Spaulding, Chicago, 
Tll.; H. P. Greene, Seattle, Wash. ; Dwight M. Baldwin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for February: 

BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, sec- 


retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 
m—— Receipt s——_, gsr aa a 


f 


1926 1925 1926 5 
Wheat, bus.. 630,920 791,991 615,428 916,108 
Corn, bus.. 43,280 86,995 502,231 6,49 
Oats, bus. . 208,986 145,154 BOS OG A a care ayeneys 
Barley, bus 354,861 553,829 756,563 585,874 
Rye, bus.. 7,29 669,158 128,571 383,172 
Malt, bus..... 2,379 OH art CU gy Moir icsate: 46,914 
Millfeed, 
PST 8 cles > 1,617 HSC? MEG ee morse 
idea Neal a “on fp pa Segre BE, 
, tons DOA. Maal i aro kvttnbaw, rosliiaiele 
Flour, bbls. . 66,385 172,044 7,973 81,572 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. J. Fones, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


——Receipts———, -——-Shipments-—_, 
1926 1925 “4926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 1,167,000 1,511,000 852,000 2,545,000 
Gorn, bus....11,135,000 6,484,000 2,015,000 2,541,000 
Oats, -bus.... 2,682,000 3,680,00 2,242,000 3,072,000 
Barley, bus. 630,000 1,036,000 166,000 365,000 
Rye, bus..... 117,000 209,000 184,000 97,000 
Timothy Seed, - - 
Ibs. i : + . 1,801,000 2,038,000 1,212,000 2,481,000 
Clover Seed, 
ae a nas: 2,079,000 1,507;000 1,708,000 1,205,000 
ther Grass Seed, 
e ibs. hs sae $43, 000 1,323,000 1,402,000 2,335,000 
Flax Seed, 
Sel eis cite ei one See ey eatie 15, Be 
Hay, tons F 4 
Four, bbis... 946, 000 1,218,000 594,000 792" 000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by D. J. Schuh, Executive- 
Secretary of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange: 
aaa -——-Shipments- aie 

926 1925 - 1926 


Wheat, bus 310, 800 456,400 158,200 338,800 
Corn, Ear and 
Shelled 613,600 473,200 352,800 429,800 
ts, bus.. 260,0 212,000 240,000 326,000 
Barley, bus 7,006 OOO Rei ae 
aye bus. . 5,600 4,200 4,200 1,400 
lo, bus. 2,800 WE Re ne 
Hay, tons 5,511 WRT 2insts  Necases 


ata Reposted by M. C. Gulp, Chf, Gr. Insptr. & 
Weighmaster of the Board of Trade: 


c—— Receipts——_, 7——Shipments— 

: 1926 1925 1926 1925 
wunnet, DUG." 3s .3... cia +t ee rs 1,406,516 
Corn, bus.... 169,706 41,859 163,556 31,899 
Oats, bus.... 1,078,196 1,405,529 1,079,918 1,452,806 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Denver—Reported by H. G. Mundhenk, secretary of 
the Grain Exchange: 
acs ne oes 7—-Shipments- . 
6 


1925 1926 192 
Wheat, bus.. 603,000 226,500 60,000 21,000 
Corn, bus.... 730,050 602,100 201,500 125,550 
Oats, bus..... 74,000 114,000 54,000 66,000 
Barley, bus.. 40,800 49,300 6,800 6,800 
Rye, bus., 3,000 Ss00 00 ena ee cael ee 
Hay, tons... 880 RE ORs Places oe recone 
BEANS peCALS nc meaty sis. wi psianttapiee 291 125 


DETROIT—Reported 
of the Board of Trade: 


Receipts—— —¥ (ert PRReRES Fag 


by C. B. Drouillard, secretary 


Wheat, bus.. ae 000 AZ O00Le 8 the cerns " 

Corn, ‘bus... 05,000 24,000 39,000 15,000 
Oats, bus. 198 "000 118,000 2,000 30,000 
Barley, bus.. 30,000 GUO00 Parte catr.  witictars 
Rye, Dust... 26,000 24,000 BUY) Soe ae claro 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


r—— Receipts——_, -—_Shipments- aN 


McDonald, secre- 


926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 1,503,515 2,564,848 653,790 866,526 
Corn, bus.... 1426 PO RM Te ees eae Heel ee 
OAs) US ene 6 400,008 321,755 D686) 6s. wees 
Barley, bus... 28,438 129,497 62,154 49,999 
Rye, bus.... 359,794 727,184 86,620 47,001 
Flax Seed, 

DUS cmaasreireasas 103,310 109,907 331,318 284,409 
PIOUE, ADUOISCtne is Pa oetee EL aielatee 6 66,965 75,985 


FORT WILLIAM—Reported by E. A. Ursell, Statis- 
tician of the Board of Grain Commissioners, for Can- 
ada: 

SA wae Cee Re eens. — 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 3,968,474 6,171,684 1,945,288 2,657,424 
Corn,- DUS ..</t 5,509 1,436 5,509 1,436 
Oats, bus.... 827,945 2,237,126 409,713 328,929 
Barley, bus.. 342,412 1,086,364 380,459 117,749 
Rye, bus..... 56,952 124,441 A SO DPE Se ocyans 
Flax Seed, 

US aa rorst =e ele= 82,252 288,572 9,878 59,215 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 


OMRE ae aus eran rai aa ee aan 
192 


1926 1925 192 
Wheat, bus.. 239,000 284,700 44, 000 SS; 000 
Corn, bus..... 1,662,000 1,195,000 1,113,000 1, 065,000 
Oats, bus 496,000 590,000 532,000 618,000 
Rye, bus..... 1,400 abate 3,000 35,000 
KANSAS CiTY—Reported by W. R. Scott, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade: 
7 Receipts——_, Ge a oe 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 2,616,300 2,687,850 1,455,300 3,524,850 
Corn, bus. 2,072,500 2,582,500 410,000 623,750 
Oats, bus. 443,700 671,500 622,500 361,500 
Barley, bus.. 15,000 19,500 13,000 2,600 
Rye; pbus..... 15,400 15,400 2,200 1,100 
Bran, tons... 1,620 4,920 31,740 19,980 
Kaffir Corn, 

[aoe abomgene 290,400 635,800 176,000 319,000 
Hay, tons. 33,324 32,628 22656 17,184 
Flour, bbls.. 64,350 52,000 491,075 506,350 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by secretary of the Grain 
Exchange: 


7 Receipts———_, -—Shipments—— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, carloads 169 TA | eta Vea Ao Gea 

Corn, carloads 188 Bl Peng aeicl shiek 

Oats, carloads 30 Cnet rm othO OK Mn rink tye Oe eS 

Barley, carloads 136 (i WER Stee pono ee 
Kaffir Corn, 

earloads ... 6 LOGS amit octets Beh. cuspetteee 

Flour, carloads 162 PA Se” CANS HR a) i PREYS Oia 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce 


9 6 5 

Wheat, bus.. 103,600 221,200 148,644 169,071 
Corn, bus.... 1,270,920 1,320,040 479,178 471,775 
Oats, bus.... 863,460 1,051,600 658,948 946,959 
Barley, bus.. 563,180 1,096,000 146,967 554,018 
Rye, bus..... 117,445 159,895 44,990 63,900 
te a Seed, 

ABSA) bivreetas 185,000 235,500 60,540 155,265 
Clover Seed, 

Ee essere at 347,005 444,575 305,360 37,008 
Flax Seed, 
. bus sete 65,780 151,680 aT et Bn ca 
Feed, tons aoe ,203 10; he 9,074 
Hay, tons .: bea fale 313 204 
Flour, bbls... 117,890 73,192 104, 310 93,470 


APOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce 


7——— Receipts——_—_, ——_-Shipments-—_, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, en: . 6,545,300 5,130,240 38,716,690 2,764,850 
Corn, bus... ik 392,130 3,3038,2 4430 2,849,870 
Oats, bus..... 1,475,170 2,270,240 2,183,300 2,920,620 
Barley, bus.. 1,164, "900 1,612,130 46,490 1,865,800 
Rye, bus..... 350, 260 208,350 89,860 141,550 
“apie © Seed, 

DUR ae 276,490 750,050 89,860 141.550 
Millstufts, 

PODS to 1,495 2,084 42,691 48,308 
Hay, tons.... 2,632 2 683 692 270 
Flour, bbls.. 17,981 70, 253 902,584 973,203 

MONTREAL—Reported by J. Stanley Cook, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade: 
‘aan ava -— 4 a ceelade reet 
192 


926 1925 1926 

Wheat, bus. SO 2 BOO mrt OTTO me Ree chee wo Lise. dives 
Corn, bus.... 9,023 i ATO REE en peer? 
Oats, bus.... 299,188 207,645 29,330 12,810 
Barley, bus.. 110,822 CAS e ts Bees eter: | (i fveaia a Oe 
Flax Seed, 

Sa yacetsts 62 40,279 12,100 Ptateve.y Ld hierata iad 
Hay, ‘tons.. 30,520 53,141 ie aia Pe 
Flour, bbls.. 100,063 152,607 195,143 125, 


NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 


ington’ eat -— Shipment s- “hie 
92 


1926 192 1926 
Wheat, bus.. 3,424,000 2 381,600 4,521,000 3,460, 000 
Corn, bus.. 121,500 PSN ly” 1 eS ee ri ee 
Oats, bus.. 1,244,000 902,000 862,000 630,000 
Barley, bus 571,200 967,300 1,305,000 1,901,000 
Rye, bus... 28,500 96,000 237,000 1,276,000 
ag 4 Seed, 
8 ee at Se cee 1881 ape eh 

other. Grass Seeds, 

A ee ere BOO oD ae axe 8,304 
Bias pana 

BITS bn ta) Naess e PORE ord Sebi. | | nie ove 
Hay, tons.... 3,588 MMs acta's" « 6,029 
Flour, bbls... 963,340 1,202,025 299,000 739,000 


571 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by S. P. Fears, Chf. Gr. 
Insptr. & Weighmaster of the Board of Trade, Ltd.: 


5 Receipts——, -—-Shipments-———_, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

bh Cars : Cars Bus. Bus. 
Wheat 20 i. 22 503 13,494 2,173,043 
Corn 335 204 585,832 163,879 
WORCS Rei easier 35 LT2, 27,910 102,749 
Barle 1 Gee Re, SE OPO ewe 
Grain Sorghums 2 | Re APR a Tee Me Nic 


Receipts ex. River Barges 
35 


WORE cen. Seenaces FOODIE Burclciiarc 7M, coe ieveree 
Corneeyietenen 2x) Oi 0 Rai Marty sac hiemeode 8 victotdlan my) colns ae 
Oats ESAT E oe cy 3 Cuchi cea ott Sama Mee Bt 
EUYiCG ia aerate re eS Gi Mmmm Saerte ginl ant Sel a aan 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 


earn eipts——_, rr lal Te 


secretary 


(; 1926 1925 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 845,600 152,400 519,400 2,048,2 
Corn, bus.... 1,766,800 1,183,000 1,327,200 oar eon 
Oats, bus.... 572,000 1,028,000 994,000 1,718,000 
Barley, bus.. 27,200 28,800 20,800 32,000 
Rye, bus.. 61,600 60,200 2,800 29,400 

PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 
of. the Board of Trade: 

Garett CED USS eNO Se de 

1926 1925 19 925 

Wheat, bus.. 56,400 52,800 49.200 52,800 
Corn, bus.... 2,673,100 1,725,800 1,760,650 1,080,550 
Oats, bus.. 735,200 769,40 642,500 804,600 
Barley, bus 149,800 93,800 89,600 54,600 
RYVEs\ (DUS ere ot ,600 2,400 6,000 2,400 
Mill Feed 

LONI! Petters tare einer 37,620 29,038 34,660 
Hay, tons.. 1,640 1,660 700 240 
Flour, bbls.. 166, 800 245,000 189,800 196,800 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer,-sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 


CaGae ee Tob oo Shipments- —— 


26 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 1,099,024 4,699,295 1,118,320 4,759,717 
Corn, “bus. = 58,182 144,749 OS 28GeRe Watt 
Oats, "bus. : 81,194 238,507 205,561 108,833 
Barley, bus.. 80,294 18,025 53,318 16,629 
Rye, bus..... 1,471 OAS | Allee oo 127,992 
Flour, bbls... 183,808 266,894 12,091 36,768 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by J. J. Sullivan, Chief 
Inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Cateye tae c—- SPE tad a 


926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, tons.. 4,847 BOG Ta eee oe eee 
Corn, tons.... 2,715 2,313 iaistnis Syl . Poca 
Oats, tons.... 1,641 RADU Me aia ctede nto. Stacatelees 
Barley, ‘tons.. 16,167 GeO Zieh Meet Nae 
Bran, tons... 284 GAD ie Siderdcrsicce S woke cee as 
Beans, sacks. 34,952 AOGLGL ISM Lek treme ae 
Foreign Beans, 

Sacks Sai. 31,864 RUBY sp Simca ae iar 
Hay, tons. 2,51 ESAs R Mls ta terre tk 5. ctatenetee 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Charles Rippe, secretary of 
the Merchants Exchange; 


TERE eee aS 7——-Shipments-——_, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 1,842,400 2,822,740 1,737,400 2,804,760 
Corn, pus... 2,114,000 1,527,400 1,266, 1,195,000 
Oats, bus.... 2,878,000 2,274,000 2,588,000 2,304,780 
Barley, bus.. ; 44,200 97,600 40,000 17,200 
Rye, bus.:... 13,000 5,200 1,300 2,480 
Kaffir. Corn, 

DUIS: Dr rice: 58,800 117,600 24,000 161,720 
Hay, tons ... 11,496 11,928 6,652 5,025 
Flour, bbls.. 402,650 466,060 453,520 509,500 


SUPERIOR—Reported by E. W. Feidler, chairman 
of the Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Commission: 


—Receipts——_, -_- Shipments- — 
1926 1925 


1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 723,132 898,344 411,829 664,528 
Corn, bus.... 439 FRG ST a setiat? + sherceieeds 
Oats, bus... 49,154 153,969 a mee a 
Barley, ‘bus 8,235 TOD SESS Wess. ae 23,333 
Rye, bus... 191,907 152,792 diay bie By Garterige 
ag Wheat, 
ate vel 16,123 72,166 eke era sae gutin td 
Bonded Oats, 
Me chen 1,195 2,300 5,646 Scahheede x 
Bonded Rye, 
La raids ote 2,312 2760: Eee Toa 6 
Flax peed: 
bu 93,723 97,911 26,689 31,270 
Bonded’ Barley, 
oP erue aie 24,408 16,220 57,112 PR 


bu 
Bpnade Flax, 
PS 5 Fates 1,193 
TOLEDO—Reported by 
the Produce Exchange: 


A. Gassaway, 


secretary of 


Pita Tage I taht 
192 


1926 1925 1 5 
Wheat, bus.. 663,600 579,600 152,775 136,075 
Corn, bus.. 8,750 311,250 386,490 241,070 
Oats, bus.... 241,900 547,350 263,560 2,405 
Barley, bus.. 1,200 A BOC lee onset puke ne 
Rye, bus..... 6,800 14,400 3,765 3,750 
Clover, bags.. 6,501 2,701 4,717 5,780 
Timothy, bags. 26 1,382 1,285 461 
Alsike, bags. 189 349 5858 1,309 


FOR ALBANY AS OCEAN PORT 


According to A. W. Keller, assistant engineer to 
the Albany, N. Y., port district commission, comple- 
tion of the proposed $22,000,000 ocean port project 
at Albany will double New York’s barge canal 
traffic, divert millions of dollars’ worth of grain and 
lumber traffic to Buffalo and enhance Buffalo’s fu- 
ture as the world’s largest grain port. 

The project includes deepening the Hudson River 
to 27 feet from Hudson to Albany, construction of a 
1,000,000-bushel grain elevator, warehouses, and 
sheds. It is estimated that the work can be finished 
by 1930. Mr. Keller sees, in completion of the pro- 
ject, the “death knell” of the St. Lawrence canal 
proposition as, with completion of the Albany pro- 
ject, 95 per cent of the ocean-going cargo vessels 
could load and unload at Albany, which would be a 
year-around port. 


PHE AML CAIN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


HAY VALUE EXCEEDS WHEAT 

At $1,300,000,000, the value of the hay crop in the 
United States exceeds that of wheat by about $370,- 
000,000. Its value is surpassed only by the corn and 
cotton crops. These are two of the facts emphasized 
in the National Bank of Commerce Monthly for 
February. The fact’is also cited that hay produc- 
tion is not shrinking in this country. With a total 
of 74,000,000 acres in 1925, the hay crop is taking up 
as large a part of our agricultural land as it did 
15 years ago. The proportion of the acreage in hay 
to that in cereal crops as shown in the census of 
1920 was little different from that of 10 years be- 
fore. A swing from wild to cultivated hays, and 
the remarkable gains in Alfalfa and Clover coinci- 
dent with a sharp decline of the Timothy acreage, 
have largely increased the feeding value of the hay 
tonnage produced. Less than 15 per cent of the hay 
crop is sold off farms,’ says the report. 


SPRING EWE FEEDING PROFITABLE 

The effects of “flushing” ewes (meaning extra 
feed at breeding time) upon lamb yields have been 
studied for several years by sheep specialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The 
method, which is of English origin, appears to have 
a wide practical significance, since experiments con- 
ducted thus far by the department have resulted in 
much larger lamb yields. 

A report of the department’s arene of Animal 
Industry for the last fiscal year contains the results 
of flushing .in two experimental flocks, one at the 
Government farm near Beltsville, Md., and the 
other at Middlebury, Vt. The year’s results at the 
former farm showed an increase of 23 more lambs 
per 100 ewes as the result of the practice, while at 
the Middlebury farm the increase was 17 per cent. 
The percentages represent the increase above the 
normal lamb crop from similar ewes which did not 
receive the extra feed. at breeding time. The results 
agree substantially with those obtained in former 
experiments. 


HAYS FOR RACEHORSES 


Eastern consumers, unacquainted with the feed- 
ing qualities of western cereal hays, have been re- 
luctant to give them a trial, except in the case of 
racehorse feeding. Before 1909, says George W. 
Hendry, of the-University of California, it was the 
custom of eastern racing stables to winter in Cali- 
fornia in order to profit by continuous out-door 
exercise and green feed. At first they brought fancy 
Timothy hay with them. They soon became fa- 
miliar, however, with the merits of oat hay, and 
such noted trainers as Simpson, Hickock, Marvin, 
Goldsmith and Salisbury became thoroughly con- 
vinced that it stimulated greater spirit and stamina 
in their horses. So they began shipping it east for 
the racing season. Some shipments for this purpose 
even went to England. 

Professor W. A. Henry, the nutrition specialist of 
Wisconsin, after his visit to California in 1892, re- 
marked that the speed and draft horses of Cali- 
fornia should be superior to any in America, both 
because of climatic advantages, with green feed all 
the year, and because of the quality of the hay, 
which is freer from dust, mildew or mold, than 
eastern hays. In 1909, California’s Anti-Racetrack 
bill went into effect. This statute did not stop 
horseracing, but it did prohibit book-making and 
pool selling in conjunction with horseracing. 'This 
restriction so decreased the popularity and attend- 
ance at the sport that racing became unprofitable 
and, even with a raise in the price of admission to 
$2, expenses could not be met. In consequence, the 
tracks were closed and the racing stables moved to 
eastern centers having no prohibitive restrictions. 


Californian Red oat hay, however, is still highly 
esteemed by racehorse trainers. About 1,000 tons 
from Alameda, San Benito and Napa Counties are 
consigned each year for distribution among the 
racing centers in New York, Ohio, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and México. 


HAY -+ FEED — PORK 

While the combination of tankage, linseed meal 
and Alfalfa hay as a supplement to corn has proven 
satisfactory as a cold weather ration for pigs, it 
may not always be possible for the entire mixture 
to be provided. The results obtained in a single 
trial at the University of South Dakota in which 
Alfalfa hay was offered in a rack in addition to yel- 
low corn and tankage self-fed, indicate that the 
consumption of only a small amount of Alfalfa hay 
of average quality greatly improved a corn and 
tankage ration. The results obtained from such a 
ration show that pigs made just as good gains as 


‘another lot, and while the feed requirements for 


100 pounds of gain were somewhat greater, they 
were, however, much lower than for pigs which re- 
ceived corn and tankage. A comparison of the re- 
sults of several lots shows that 374.12 pounds of 
corn and 32.46 pounds of tankage were consumed 
for each 100 pounds of gain. by one lot, and only 
346.02 pounds of corn, 30.51 pounds of tankage and 
3.14 pounds of Alfalfa hay by another lot. On this 
basis 3.14 pounds of hay replaced 28.10 pounds of 
corn and 1.96 pounds of tankage, indicating a ra- 
ther sensational value for ordinary Alfalfa hay. A 
study of the weekly feed records, however, shows 
that 90 per cent of the total hay consumed by the 
lot was taken during the first eight weeks of the 
experiment. In other words, these six pigs con- 
sumed. 27.3 pounds of hay during the first eight 
weeks of the experiment and only 2.9 pounds dur- 
ing the last six weeks. 


HAY ARRIVALS LIGHT 

The Toberman Grain Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
in a recent market letter says: The arrivals of hay 
continue to be light. Market is in stronger position. 
Good qualities of Timothy and light mixed Will be 
in active demand all this week and next. Quick 
shipments will reach a good market. 

Choice qualities of Clover wanted. 
low grades rather hard to place, 

Alfalfa receipts are light. Market firm, especially 
for the best grades. Medium grades in good request 
also. . 

Prairie is steady; high grades sell to advantage. 
Medium grades barely steady. 


Medium and 


ARIZONA HAY RATES ASSAILED 

The Arizona Hay Traffic Association for some 
time has been working for a favorable rate revision 
on hay freight moving out of the state. In a great 
measure its efforts have now been rewarded by the 
Interstate’ Commerce Commission’s report on the 
case of this association vs. the Arizona Eastern 
Railroad and other lines. The Commission found 
unreasonable the rates on baled hay from the 
Thatcher, Phoenix and Yuma groups in Arizona to 
points in New Mexico, Clifton, Ariz., Fort Bliss, 
Texas and other Texas points, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Mississippi River crossings, Memphis and 
points to the south thereof; from Alhambra, Glen- 


dale and Phoenix, to the same points east of New” 


Mexico and to El Paso, Texas; and from the Thatch- 
er and Phoenix groups to Los Angeles, Calif., and pre- 
scribed rates to be made operative not later than 
April 14. It found the rates on the same commodity 
from the Thatcher, Phoenix and Yuma groups to 
Mississippi River crossings, Memphis and south, un- 
duly preferential of El Paso. A non-prejudicial 


basis was prescribed to cover that situation. It 
found the rates on baled hay, from Arizona points 
to El Paso and from the Yuma group to Los An- 
geles, and points taking the same rates not unreas- 
onable or otherwise unlawful. ~ : 

The hay traffic association contended that all the 
interstate rates on hay, largely Alfalfa (the state’s 
production being about 538,000 tons) from Arizona 
were higher than from any other western state; 
that the rates from Arizona to Los Angeles and 
other points in California should not be any higher 
than the rates over the Southern Pacific from Utah 
common points and intermediate points, to San 
Francisco; that rates from Nevada and Utah to the 
middle western and southeastern states, especially 
to Kansas City and the Mississippi River points, 
were on a much lower basis than the rates from 
Arizona to the same territory. 


CUBA BUYS 55,000 POUNDS PREPARED 
: FEED PER DAY 

Cubans are buying an increasing quantity of feeds 
from the United States. For the month of January, 
exports of prepared feeds to the island amounted to 
1,730,774 pounds or 55,831 per day. Besides these 
shipments, 144 tons of middlings, 182,035 pounds of 
screenings, and 481 tons of other millfeeds were also 
sent. The Cuban shipments of prepared feed formed 
approximately half of the total brand feed ship- 
ments for the first month this year—3,505,596 
pounds. The total value was $73,596. There were 
33 other countries to which United States feeds 
were shipped in January, none of them taking near 
the volume going to Cuba. 


HAY AND STRAW WAREHOUSING 
By H. A. HARING 

Hay and straw are not grains, and yet they are 
traded on the grain exchanges wherever futures 
markets are found. With certain states, too, hay 
and Alfalfa are included under the statutes along 
with grain (particularly in Oregon and Washing- 
ton). They will, therefore, be here included as a 
specialized form of grain warehousing. 

Both hay and straw are bulky, a railroad car 
carrying only 10 to 12 tons. The value, too, is low 
per ton. The area of production is extensive, almost 
as extensive as the area of consumption. They are 
ordinarily hauled only short distances, with distri- 
bution over rather short radius from the place of 
growth. Freight rates quickly absorb the margin 
of profit if transported any great distance: For this 
reason much hay is inspected in the railroad car 
by the prospective buyer, after arrival of the car 
at market. There is, at. some markets, a “hay-house 
system”, which is the trade name for hay ware 
houses. These hay-houses accommodate the fluctua- 
tions between demand and supply. They are (1) 
privately owned by dealers, or (2) publicly operated 
at the hay terminals by or in behalf of the carriers. 
Such hayhouses exist in nearly al, if not all, prin- 
cipal cities. 

Trading in hay occasions “holding in cars” which 
becomes at times more burdensome to the railroads 
(who need the cars) than to the owners (who suf- 
fer the demurrage costs). To offset these disad- 
vantages, the railroads have constructed their hay- 
houses. They find ample compensation in the quick 
release of cars, and an inducement to owner of the 
hay and straw to permit the goods to go into stor- 
age, rather than to be held in: cars, the railroads 
assume or absorb in the freight rate the cost of 
unloading and reloading, weighing and piling the 
bales for inspection. Free time storage is given for 
the equal of what would have been the free time 


*Taken from Mr. Haring’s review of this subject in 
his book “Warehousing,” published by the Ronald Press 
Company, of New York. 


if 
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for unloading the cars by the consignee. These rail- 
road hay-houses are the best and the quickest 
method of handling and storing hay. They are 
found, with varying elaborateness at almost every 
city, often on each railroad of each city. 

Baltimore and Cincinnati only are here cited to 
indicate the charges for hay and straw storage. 
They may be accepted as fairly representative of 


the charges elsewhere, variation as between cities - 


being found chiefly under item (c) of the tariff— 
the storage charge per day after expiration of free 
time. At Baltimore, the Chamber of Commerce and 
at Cincinnati, the Hay and Grain Exchange control 
the hay and straw trade. The tariff at Baltimore is: 


Shipments of hay and straw in carloads will, unless 
otherwise consigned, be unloaded by the railroads into 


L the hay ware-house piled for inspection, stored and sub- 


sequently re-loaded into cars for shipment, or delivered 
at hay-shed doors, if taken away by wagon or truck, 
subject to the following conditions: 

(a) No charge will be made for unloading into shed, 


piling or delivering at hay-shed doors’ when taken out 


by wagon. The charge for reloading into cars will be 


_ $1 per car. 


- carrier. 


(b) Free storage will be given for first two days, 
‘excluding Sundays and full legal holidays. When a 
holiday falls on Sunday, the following Monday will be 
‘excluded. After expiration of said period, storage 
charges will be assessed as follows: — 

(c) First period of 5 days, 15 cents per 2,000 pounds, 
Min., $1.50; j 

Second period of 5 days, 15 cents per 2,000 pounds, 


‘Min., $1:50; 

Third period of 5 days, 20 cents per 2,000 pounds, 
Min., $2.00; 

Fourth period of 5 days, 20 cents per 2,000 pounds, 
Min., $2.00; 


Each subsequent day, $1 per car per day. 
In figuring storage charges, after free time, Sun- 
days and holidays are included. 


(d) During the period of free-storage time, as pro-. 


vided in section (b) insurance will be assumed by the 
After the expiration of said free time, the 
property will ‘be at the risk of owners. 

(e) All broken bales must be promptly removed by 
the owners. R 

(f) (Certificates of weight are issued on all cars of 


- hay and straw received and shipped. Weighing both of 
empty and of loaded cars is performed under super- 


vision of sworn weigher of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The charges at Cincinnati are identical for (a) 


and (b) and the regulations for (d), (e) and (f), 
while for (c), following expiration of free time, 
storage is “thereafter $1 per car per day.” 


HAY STUDIED ON 22 FARMS 
Sweet Clover and Alfalfa hay will be among the 
crops given intensive study on the 22 crop-record 


farms in Polk County, Minnesota in connection with 


the work of the Minnesota Experiment Station 


i - working in connection with the Northwest. School 


of Agriculture at Crookston, Minn. Cost studies 
‘will be carried on for the benefit of the hay and 


‘small grain farmers. Records will be kept on all 


the different enterprises for the purpose fo finding 
profitable crop and livestock combinations to replace 
wheat farming which, because of decreasing yields, 
is rapidly losing ground. The work at Crookston 
will be similar to that of the route at Askov, Pine 
County, where dairying, poultry keeping and potato 
growing are under study by the university men 
and 29. farmers who are co-operating in keeping 
records of costs and labor. Both projects are a 
continuation of the statistical route studies started 
several years ago in Steele, Jackson and Cottonwood 
Counties in southern Minnesota. 


BRANDED FEED EXPORTS RISE 
The exports of feed from-the United States are 
rapidly increasing, although the total value of the 
exports of feedstuffs generally for the seven months 


- ended February 1, 1926, was $3,600,000 less than the 


corresponding value for the previous year. The 
greatest losses are in oilseed cake meal, and in mill- 
feeds other than bran. Hay exports for the seven 
months ending last January amounted to 11,282 
short tons, compared to 13,064 short tons for the 
same period ending in 1925. Corresponding figures 


for other products showing decreases are as fol- 


lows: Mill feeds other than bran, midds, and screen- 
ings, 6,220 tons compared to 13,567 tons; cottonseed 
cake, 202,153 tons compared to 202,220 tons; linseed 
cake, 176,016 tons compared to 189,490 tons; cotton- 
seed cake meal 84,204 tons compared to 123,385 
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tons; linseed. cake meal, 2,698 tons against 6,706 
tons; other cake meal, 2,128 tons against 9,848 tons; 
bran and middlings 1,626 tons compared to 1,858 
tons. 

Products showing increases in exports for the 
seven-month period in review were oil cake other 
than cottonseed and linseed, screenings, and pre- 
pared feeds. There were 8,343 tons of prepared 
feeds in the seven months ending February 1, 1925; 
for the same period closing this year there were 
12,372 tons. 


HAY IN WEST’S RIVER TRAFFIC 

The great system of waterways tributary to the 
bay of San Francisco, provides cheap transportation 
for the bulky hay crop from the principal aréas of 
origin to the terminal market. Many wholesale 
dealers own and operate hay schooners or barges 
of from 75 to 100 tons’ capacity, which ply between 
San Francisco and the producing sections of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley, and the fertile 
island districts of Marin, Sonoma, and Napa Coun- 
ties, as far north as Petaluma, Calif. 

Although Alfalfa hay takes up about a half of the 
Golden States’ hay acreage, cereal hays constitute 
the most widely distributed field crop in California. 
A recent census report credits all but two California 
Counties with a cereal hay crop. Two main regions 
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lead in grain hay production—the Great Valley of 
California and the hill lands of the Coast Range 
Counties. In the former section, grain hay is in 
reality but a by-product of the grain industry. There 
it is the practice to mow harvest lanes of from 8 to 
25 feet in width all around each grain field several 
weeks before the harvest in order to admit the 
harvester on its round. By this practice some 
20,000 acres of standing grain are annually con- 
verted into hay. Hay schooners are one of the 
transportation links in the disposition of the hay 
in this area. 


HIGHER HAY RATES CONDEMNED 

The Mobile and Ohio’s plea for bigger and better 
rates on hay from St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
Ill., to destinations on its line in the sunny South 
below Tupelo, Miss., has been refused, Under the 
tariffs turned down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it was proposed to establish a propor- 
tional rate of 33 cents on hay which originated be- 
yond St. Louis and East St. Louis, to all destina- 
tions on its main line in the Mississippi Valley ter- 
ritory south of Tupelo, to and including Meridian, 
Miss. The schedules ‘were suspended upon protest 
of the Meridian Traffic Bureau to the Commission. 
In justification of the proposed rates, the Mobile & 
Ohio interests, testified that prior to February 23, 
1925, with the exception of a reshipping rate of 
20.5 cents from St. Louis and East St. Louis to 
Memphis, over the Illinois Central, there were no 
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commodity rates on hay from St. Louis and Hast 
St. Louis or from any Ohio River crossings to Mis- 
sissippt Valley territory. The applicable rates were 
Class D, minimum 20,000 pounds. The rate situa- 
tion which the Mobile & Ohio desired to change was 
alleged to be due to an error. The Mobile & Ohio 
witness said that it was the intention of that carrier 
when a revision was made to publish a 33-cent rate 
to all stations on its main line south of Tupelo and 
pointed out that. if the Class D rates to those points 
had remained in effect, the publication of a 33-cent 
rate aS proposed in this case, would have resulted 
in reductions instead of increases in all instances: 


SCHOOL FOR HAY INSPECTORS 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has arranged for 
a hay inspectors’ school to be held at Montgomery, 
Ala., in @o-operation with the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries for the three 
weeks beginning Mareh 1, 1926. Arrangements 
were also made in co-operation with the Extension 
Service of Clemson Agricultural College for the six 
two-day meetings just held-in South Carolina dur- 
ing the first two weeks of.March for the purpose of 
acquainting farmers and hay dealers of that state 
with the Federal grades. The South Carolina meet- 
ings were held at Spartanburg, Greenville, Colum- 
bia, Aiken, Florence and Charleston. A meeting 
was also held at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on March 3 in 
co-operation with the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture to demonstrate the Federal stan- 
dards and discuss: Federal hay inspection with 
dealers and purchasing agents of mining companies 
in that section. 


POST-MORTEM TO PROVE FEED 
Rich concentrate dairy feed, many feeders claim, ‘ 
is likely to cause fatal bloat in dairy cows unless 
great care is taken on starting the ration. The 
danger of bloat from: feeds is usually exaggerated, 
but wherever the real cause for trouble is not 
known, feed usually bears the brunt of explanation. 
R. K. Matchett, a Purina feed salesman, was un- 
willing to let his product go undefended when it 
was assailed recently by a’feeder in’ Lufkin, Texas. 
A $500 cow owned by this feeder had died. Both 
the owner and the local veterinarian had blamed 
the death on Purina “Cow Chow”, well known dairy 
ration. To get the case settled accurately though, 
Matchett called in a recognized veterinarian (the 
local practitioner was not a graduate) from Jack- 
sonville, Texas. In the presence of the local man, 
the local feed dealer, and the feeder, the veterinar- 
Jan conducted a post-mortem examination which 
revealed that death was due to a choke in the 
thoracic cavity, caused from eating Alfalfa hay and 
yrass. “This bloat or formation of gas, said the vet- 
erinarian, was not due to feeding the concentrate 
ration, but would have occurred regardless of the 
contents in the stomachs of the cow. 


SOY BEANS FOR DAIRY COWS 

Taking up the question of feeding soybeans to 
dairy cows from the feeder’s standpoint, South Da- 
kota State College presents. a digest of its conclu- 
sions on the subjects in the following order: Soy- 
beans and soybean hay are high protein feeds, and 
can be grown in nearly all sections of north cen- 
tral states. Several experiment stations have found 
soybeans and soybean hays equal to or better for 
milk and fat production than such high protein 
feeds as cottonseed meal and old process linseed oil 
meal, and such protein roughages as Alfalfa hay. 

The object of the investigations at South Dakota 
State College was to determine the feeding value of 
ground soybeans and soybean hay and to note if 
the ground soybeans had any deleterious effects on 
the butter. Ground soybeans proved to be 20 per 
cent more valuable for milk production and 18 per 
cent more valuable for fat production than oilmeal. 
Soybean hay, according to the experiment, is also 6 
per cent more valuable for milk production and 8 
per cent more valuable for fat production than al- 
falfa hay. The results indicate that ground soy- 
beans can sometimes be fed with profit by dairy 
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farmers for the high protein feed, and thus de- 
crease the cost of milk production materially. 

Soybean hay is not as cheap a legume roughage 
in South Dakota as Alfalfa hay because of the com- 
paratively lower yield and expense in handling; 
however, soybean hay can be recommended as an 
emergency legume crop for dairy cows as a regular 
crop in regions where Alfalfa or other Clovers are 
hard to get started. Ground soybeans have no del- 
eterious effect on butter when fed in reasonable 
amounts; neither can soybeans be depended on to 
influence the per cent of fat in milk for any appre- 
ciable length of time. 


FEED DEPRESSED IN NEW YORK 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

General conditions in the feed market have con- 
iinued unsatisfactory during the past month. This 
was true of wheat feeds which have continued to 
arrive freely, resulting in liberal deliveries on old 
contracts, and with consumption limited, receivers 
or jobbers have found supplies excessive. It is evi- 
dent that distributors and consumers in general 
had become discouraged on finding that their stocks 
were larger than requirements. Corn products have 
only weakened in a moderate way as they were 
not in large supply and there was no noteworthy 
pressure to sell, but on the other hand, buyers 
were inclined to hold back. While there was an 
undertone in high protein feeds, linseed 
and cottonseed meal, there was no pronounced 
weakness as supplies were moderate and there was 
anxiety manifested to sell, but at the same 
time, buyers were showing limited interest. There 
was no essential change in the market for best 
pulp as in the main prices were held steady, part- 


easier 


no 


ly because receipts of doméstic have been insigni- 


ficant. It was stated in explanation that almost no 
domestic had been received here as it had sold 
in the west to better advantage. Receivers of for- 
eign pulp were showing no anxiety to sell on the 
ground that shipments from Europe have been 
falling off, but on the other hand, trade has been 
quiet and a few small lots have been offered a 
trifle cheaper by re-sellers. 


HAY DEPRESSED IN NEW YORK 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

It would be exceedingly difficult to recall a more 
unsatisfactory month in the hay trade than the one 
under review. For one thing, there have been a 
number of formidable obstacles to be surmounted. 
However, it was generally patent that the pro- 
tracted sluggishness and depression were largely 
attributable to the remarkably bad condition of the 
streets which were rendered almost impassable by 
deep snow, turning to ice in many instances, which 
made hauling remarkably difficult if not dangerous. 
Indeed, as far as horses were concerned they were 
virtually impassable. Needless to say, receipts were 
reduced to a minimum—occasionally not a single 
car, which was also mainly due to the heavy snow- 
fall throughout the interior. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that business was virtually at a standstill 
for a long time. As there was practically no de- 
mand for hay and only insignificant receipts there 
was no great pressure to sell, but nevertheless, 
there was a weak undertone, more especially on 
common and inferior grades, and notably in small 
bales, the latter largely from Canada. This poor 
trash was practically unsalable excepting at ex- 
traordinary price concessions. Consequently in 
many cases not enough was received to pay freight 
and other charges. As a rule Choice or No.1 
Timothy in large bales was mainly wanted, but as 
practically none arrived, buyers were compelled to 
be satisfied with No. 2. 

NEW FEED BRANDS 

“ALWAYS A-HEAD” poultry feed. Black & White 
Milling Company, East St. Louis, Ill. Filed Decem- 
ber, 26, 1925. Serial No. 225,167. Published Feb- 
ruary 23, 1926. 

“ALWAYS A-HEAD” dairy feed. 
Milling Company, East St. Louis, Il. 
ber 26, 1925. Serial No. 225,168. 
ruary 23, 1926. 

Feed for livestock including horses, mules, cows, 


Black & White 
Filed Decem- 
Published Feb- 
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poultry, ete. Charleston Milling & Produce Com- 
pany, Charleston-Kanawha, W. Va. Filed November 
12, 1925. Serial No. 223,163. Published February 
23, 1926. 

“SUNSET” stock and poultry feed, particularly 
poultry scratch feed. The Ubiko Milling Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed June 22, 1922. Serial No. 
165,901. Published February 23, 1926. 
“FLAKO” stock and poultry feed. The Corno 


Sey 2 23,163 


St. Louis, 
Serial No. 184,895. 


Mills Company, 
1923: 
1926. 


Mo. Filed August 28, 
Published February 23, 


“HOGLETTE” foods for cows, pigs, sheep, horses, 


poultry and cage birds. North Shore Mill Company, 
Ltd., Liverpool, England. Filed November 19, 1925. 
Serial No. 223,540. Published March 2, 1926. 


A new feed mill is to be built at Arlington, Wash., 
by the Ajax Feed Company. 

The Wernimount Bros Grain Company of Auburn, 
lowa, has installed a feed mill. 


A feed mill has been installed by the Farmers 
Grain Company of Cambridge, Iowa. 


A new hammer feed mill has been installed by 
the Harned Grain Company at Fulton, Kan. 


A feed mill with fan has been installed by the 
Huntting Elevator Company of Everly, Iowa. 


A new feed grinding outfit has been installed by 
the Corn Belt Feed Company of Boswell, Ind. 

The property of the Lacey Grain Company at 
Varina, Iowa, has been equipped with a feed mill. 

A large capacity feed mill is to be installed by 
the Hunting Elevator Company of Brownsdale, Minn. 


The feed business of Ben Koumans at Montrose, 
Mo., has been taken over by the Farmers Exchange. 


A building at Hannaford, N. D., has been rented 
‘by F. R. Cruden who will use it as a wholesale feed 
house. 


A feed mill has been installed in the elevator 
of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A new feed mill with fan has been installed by 
the New Iberia Commission Company of New 
Iberia, La. : 


Herman Henneke is in charge of the store of the 
Farmers Feed & Produce Store at Batesville (r. f. 
d. 4), Ind. 

Chas. Fay & Son have installed machinery in the 
feed mill at St. Peter, Minn. It will be in operation 
by March 1. 


A one-story concrete fireproof warehouse has been 
built for the feed business of B. O. Wiggins & Son 
of Crosby, Minn. 


The feed business at Nebraska City, Neb., form- 
erly owned by Harry Freese has been bought by 
Dudley Chapman. 


The plant of the Williams Elevator Company at 
Stratford, Iowa, is being remodeled and equipped 
with a feed grinder. 

The new elevator of W. H. Green at North Liber- 
.ty, Iowa, has been completed. It is equipped with 
a 22-inch Monarch Attrition Mill. 


A large brick feed warehouse is being built by 
J. E. Franklin of Wetumpka, Ala. It will give him 
storage space for handling feedstuffs. 

The feed store of C. D. Browder at Sweetwater, 
Tenn., has been bought by H. B. Dickey. He will 
carry a complete line of Purina feeds. 

. A. K. Zinn & Co., have incorporated at Battle 
Creek, Mich., capitalized at $100,000, to specialize 
in prepared millfeed products. A. K. Zinn is presi- 
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dent; Fred W. Zinn, vice-president and treasurer; 
Henry F. Jacobs, acting secretary. They sell in 
domestic and export trade. 


New equipment is being installed by the Wasatch 
Product Company at Provo, Utah, where it con- 
ducts a general feed and grain business. 


The Bell Feed Store at Kosciusko, Miss., has 
been bought by M. L. Lansdale who will handle all 
kinds of feed, flour, meal and groceries. 

A millfeed department has been added by the 
Fowler Commission Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
and D. H. Kresky has been put in charge. 


The New Augusta Grain & Supply Company of 
New Augusta, Ind., has equipped its property with 
a 26-inch ball bearing motor attrition mill. 


To deal in dairy and farm feeding equipment 
and foods, the Piercy Company has been incorpo- 
rated, capitalized at $550,000, at Dover, Del. 

The feed business of George B. Matthews & Sons 
at New Orleans is now conducted by Charles R. 
Matthews, formerly in the brokerage business there. 

Z. Hodges has leased the Shaw Building at Belle 
vue, Wash., and with his son will operate a feed 
business there. A feed mill is to be installed later. 


A feed and flour business is being conducted by 
the Axtell Grain & Elevator Company of Axtell, 
Neb. It also installed electric power in the plant. 


“After a year’s vacation, Robert Chapin is again 
at his desk with Chapin & Co., of Chicago. He is 
one of the best known and best posted feed men in 
the country. 


The capital stock of the McMillen Feed Company 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been increased by $100,- 
000, making the total capital $300,000. D. W. Me- 
Millen is president. 

The Linseed By-Products Company has been in- 
corporated at Minneapolis, Minn., by F. Bergman 
and R. T. Thomas, formerly with the Bergman Mill 
Feed, Inc., of Minneapolis. 

A building and grist mill at Lake City, Ark., has 
been leased by the Farmers Gin Company and a 
seed store in which will be handled all kinds of 
feed and hay, has been opened. 

The feed business of the Home Feed Company at 
Taylorville, Ill., has been bought by Vern Bond 
and Owen Baughman. The comjany was formerly 
operated by L. T. Jones & Spicer. 


Theodore D. Harmon has gone into the feed and 


warehouse business for himself at Eugene, Ore. 


He was, for the past three years, manager of the 
Eugene Mill & Elevator Company located at Eugene, 
Ore. 

A modern electric driven double ball bearing at- 
trition feed mill and full equipment has been 
bought by E. T. Bemis, grain and coal dealers at 
Austin} Minn. He will put it into immediate opera- 
tion. ; 

To conduct a feed and fuel business the Mills & 
has been incorporated at Lake 
Mills, Wis. A. D. Mills, T. W. Black and W. A. 
Engsberg are interested. The firm is capitalized at 
$30,000. 


Herman Deutsch has sold his interest in the 
Deutsch & Sickert Company of Milwaukee, Wis., an 


old established hay firm of that city. The firm will — 


continue to operate under the old name with a few 
changes in the former list of officers. 


New machinery, including corn sifter, corn shel- 
ler, distributor, cleaner and large attrition mill with 
two 30-horsepower motors have been installed by 
the General Supply Company in its feed mill at 
Lamoni, Iowa, which has just been completed. 


The Bertley Company, Chicago, Ill., condueting a 
jobbing business in millfeeds, oil meal and feed 
ingredients is now operated and owned by Frank 
M. Rosenkrans. He was until recently manager of 
the feed division of the Pratt Food Company of 
Hammond, Ind. 


The J. G. Schaffnit storeroom and warehouse at 
Perry, Ill., has been leased by G. J. Zimmerman 
& Son. They are putting in a stock of mill feeds, 
corn, oats, hay, tankage, ete. They expect to in- 
stall a cornmeal mill and engine and will grind 
cornmeal, also crack corn for poultry. 


A. N. McHenry is now superintendent of the 
Amarillo Feed & Seed Company of Amarillo, Texas. 
The company makes a complete line of feeds ac- 
cording to formulas and manufacturing system of 
S. T. Edwards & Co., of Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Portland Flour Mills of Portland, Ore. 


J. F. Matts, N. J., Niglis, W. L. Davidson, P. W. 
Burgenske and O. E. Paradise have incorporated at 
Verona, Wis., as the Verona Supply & Sales Com- 
pany. The company will manufacture and deal in 
feeds and do a general business in farm products 
and supplies. The firm is capitalized at $15,000. 


A partnership has been formed at Austin, Minn., 
by John Reding and Fred Albright as the Farmers 


Feed & Seed Company to open a feed mill and seed — 


store. Two 20-horsepower electric motors have 
been bought. The mill will handle 5,500 pounds of 
cereal at one time. All varieties of seed are to 
be handled. ; 


| 
| 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


March 24-26—Fourteenth annual convention of 
the Farmers Co-operative Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Kansas, New Reno Hotel, Hutchison, Kan. 

April 15.—Pacific Coast Seedsmans Association, 
Del Monte, Calif. 

April 19-21—Annual meeting of the Western 
Grain Dealers Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

May 11-12Thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers Association, Hotel Orlando, 
Decatur, Ill. 

May 18-19.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association, 
Enid, Okla. 

May 20-21—Twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 

Kansas Grain Dealers Association, Salina, Kan. 
~ ‘June 29, 30 and July 1—Thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Hay Association, at the 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

June 29, 30 and July 1—American Seed Trade 
Association, at Chicago, I1l. 

August.—Association of Official Seed Analysts of 
North America, in conjunction with the Interna- 
tional Botany Congress, at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. ; 

October 18-20.—Thirtieth annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EASTERN FEED DEALERS MEET 


The semi-annual meeting of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants was held at Binghamton, 
-N. Y., on February 24. A number of men prominent 
in the feed trade addressed those present, and con- 
siderable ground was covered in the discussions 
which followed. Secretary L. F. Brown of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Association was 
among the leading speakers, as were a number of 
others who have been influential in stabilizing the 
industry. : , 

R. W. Chapin of Chicago made an address, in 
which he said, in part: 

No business can succeed unless the proper system of 
cost accounting is used. This does not necessarily mean 
anything elaborate, and usually simple arithmetic will 
do it in a few minutes. Cost figures are of no use to 
anyone unless he compares them with someone else’s 
figures to see whether he is ahead or behind. 

The one difficulty in the cost accounting of cow test- 
ing associations is that they never look for leaks in the 
cost of making milk. They are looking for poor cows 
‘mostly and of course they find them, but who knows 
but what a lot of these “poor” cows are due to poor 
feeding? I have never yet seen any cow testing associa- 
tion or college and only a few farms figure out the grain 
cost of making 100 pounds of milk, and yet this is the 
most vital thing in the whole business. 

-A man eannot change his cows. His roughage costs 
whatever it does—he cannot help that. He is going to 
feed the cows all the hay they will eat anyway, so he 
has only two things to do to make or save money. One 
is to eut down the grain cost of making milk, and the 
other is to make more.milk, if such a thing is possible. 
J Tf farmers would begin figuring the grain cost of milk 
the veil of mystery that surrounds different feeds and 
rations would be lifted. Of course. there is no more 
mystery about a feed than there is about an automobile 
tire. The mileage of a tire can soon be ascertained—and 
so can the cost of a feed to make milk. ‘i 

But seemingly our feeding authorities have preferred 
to surround dairy cow feeding with mystery and con- 
fusion. None have chosen the simple method of finding 
out just what it costs to make milk with different feeds 
by feeding them to a cow. 

The only attempt to do this I have ever seen, by an 
institution of learning, was one made about two years 
ago at the state school in Canton, N. Y., where four 
2zroups Of five cows each were fed each a different ra- 
tion for 80 days and the total feed cost for both grain 
and roughage of each group for 100 pounds of milk was 
obtained. One was fed the college ration. One the 
open formula and two were fed ready mixed “commer- 
cial” rations. As I was not interested in this test I can 
speak freely. : : 4 

The open formula herd not only made milk at a high 
cost, but averaged 5 pounds of milk per cow per day 
less than some of the others. The best ration took 30 
pounds of grain to make 100 pounds of milk and the 

rest 33.5. The open formula, crowd were very bitter, 
lee this public document quoted by me and of course 
had a ready alibi that something was the matter with 
their group of cows. The original bulletin, of which I 
have a copy. however, had printed at the top of it. “A 
fair test.’ The figures would have been better if they 
simply showed the grain cost of making milk, inasmuch 
as all the cows got the same amount of roughage at the 
same price. 

It is a good sign when someone starts testing our ra- 
tions on the basis of cost of production of milk. 

Only this week I visited two herds. One was fed 50 
pounds of a certain ration to get 100 pounds of milk, 
and the other was only fed 25 pounds of another ration 
to make 100 pounds of milk. Anybody not in the feed 
business, or not a farmer, can see at a glance that the 
50-pound ration is worth only half as much as the 25- 
pound feed. but apparently we are all blind in this 
business, no matter how clever we are in figuring the 
value of tires or gasoline. 

Has it ever occurred to you that there is anywhere 
from $5 to $25 a ton difference in the feeding value of 

t rations now on the market, both ready-mixed 
and home mixed? I am quite sure you will agree with 
me that a ration that makes three pounds of milk on 
one pound of grain is only worth three-quarters as much 


as a ration that makes four pounds of milk of one pound 
of grain. Three-quarters is 75 per cent. If they both 
eost $50 the inferior ration is really worth $37.50 and 
the man who feeds it is losing $12.50 per ton. The same 
thing applies to tires. One make of tires will run 15,000 
miles on your car and another make 20,000. The poorer 
make is only worth three-quarters as much as the bet- 
ter. : 

It is very difficult to get facts about what is really 
going on on farms because there are very few figures 
compiled. Fortunately, Cornell University has lately 
published a series of bulletins containing statistics of a 
large number of farms, on about 22,000 cows. While it 
has taken a tremendous amount of work and a long 
time to compile these, and get them ready for publica- 
tion, they are just as true now as they were several 
years ago when the figures were obtained. 

Take Bulletin No. 441 of the Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tion: 121 farms in Madison and Chenango Counties, 
New York, 2,759 cows. This gives the amount of milk 
produced per cow per year and the amount of grain fed 
both summer and winter, and the kinds. As these cows 
averaged around 6,000 pounds of milk per day, they are 
quite representative. 

These cows. took 50.2 pounds of grain to make 100 
pounds of milk, which is what we would call a feeding 
ratio of one to two. Per day, per cow, in the winter 
time, they took 8.9 pounds of grain to make 17.8 pounds 
of milk. What does this mean? Nothing, unless you 
phew something about, cows and what can be done with 
eeds, 

I have in my hand a private census made on 1,267 
cows that average 314% pounds of milk on about eight 
pounds of grain, and surveys on a number of other 
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different feeds where cows made anywhere from 23 to 31 
pounds of milk in the different groups, ranging from 38 
pounds of grain up to 39 pounds of grain for each hun- 
dredweight of milk. Is this because these were better 
cows, or did they make more milk because they had a 
better ration? The chances are it was largely due to the 
grain ration. In any event the grain cost of making 
milk on the Chenango cows was $1, figuring the 
feed at a price of 2 cents a pound, and the grain 


cost of making milk with the best group in_ this 
private survey was about 65 cents, figuring grain at 
2.5 cents, a difference of 35 cents per hundred in the 


cost of making milk. On the average farm this would 
be over $1 per day difference in cost—a saving or loss, 
as the case might be. 

The whole Cornell survey covered more than 22,000 
cows, practically all Holsteins, making 3% per cent milk, 
which puts them on a parity, and they took close to 45 
pounds of grain to make 100 pounds of milk, These 
cows were all fed rations that seem to average around 
20 per cent protein. In the Chenango group 85 per cent 
of the rations were home mixed and 15 per cent Were 
ready-mixed. 

Home Mixed Ration Inefficient 

Why is it that the home mixed rations are so ineffi- 
cient? One would think that with so many thousand 
combinations possible that someone would, by accident, 
hit on a fairly good ration, but you rarely find a home- 
mixed ration running better than one to three, with an 
average herd, which means that home-mixed rations run 
on a 75 per cent basis of efficiency or even less, and so 
far as I can learn, the open formula rations are not 
showing up any better than the home-mixed. 

If all of these open formulas are so wonderful why 
don’t they produce milk at less cost? My theory is that 
the one trouble with them is that they are produced on 
paper without being tried out first to see if they are 
really the last word, as some of their supporters claim 
them to be. Most of all, whoever produces these form- 
ulas doesn’t seem to know that there are other rations 
on the market that are doing one-third better than theirs 
are. 

Many of the things that one ought to know—what 
feed will do to cows and what cows will do with feeds— 
are not found in books. One of them is that a heavy 
milking cow produces milk at a better ratio than a lower 
producer. I have before me cases where a certain feed 
produced 50 pounds of milk at the rate of one to five, 
when the cows were fresh, and four months later, pro- 
duced $32 pounds of milk at the rate of one to four. 
Some other ration fed to these cows might have pro- 
duced milk at the rate of one to four when they were 
fresh, and one to three when they were down. 

Just because different groups of cows respond differ- 
ently is no sign that you cannot test a ration out on 
your own herd. The average farmer, in testing a feed, 
feeds all the cows will eat; then if he doesn’t get any 
more milk he says it is no better. He does not seem to 
realize that sometimes cows cannot give any more milk 


because they are going down hill. The great question 
is, Can you make the same amount of milk with three- 
quarters as much feed and save $1 a day, and make 
some money? 

_There is no doubt that milk is being made today in 
New York at too high a cost and the only chance to 


Save any money is on the grain ration. Here is a 
chance for the feed manufacturer to make something 
better than the average home mixer’s ration and put 


money in the farmer’s pocket. Some manufacturers are 
doing ils now, and I have the figures to prove it. Some 
are not, 

One thing is sure: We have to throw aside this di- 
gestible nutrients theory as having nothing to do with 
common sense feeding besade on results. As far back 
as 1917 Dr. Armsby in his book said that two feeds of 
the same digestible analysis might be greatly different 
in value because one might supply needed materials and 
the other might not. 

Some of the stations ran expensive and tiresome tests 
to determine whether high, low or medium protein ra- 
tions were best for cows. They have never gotten any- 
where because the word protein doesn’t mean anything 
definite. Cows do not eat per cents, they eat pounds of 
protein and the proof of how much protein a cow needs 
is the amount of protein she eats to make the milk. In 
the Chenango group these cows were fed 50 pounds of 
20 per cent protein grain to make 100 pounds of milk. 
This means that they ate 10 pounds of grain protein to 
make about 3% ‘pounds of milk protein. What became 
of the other 6% pounds? It went into the manure pile. 
In the case of the 1,267 cows which ate 26 pounds of 
grain, they consumed 6 pounds of protein of which only 
2% pounds went into the manure pile and this grain 
happened to be of a 24 per cent analysis. 

; Overfeeding is Unusual 

There is more or less talk about overfeeding cows. I 
don’t think this is generally true. They are simply feed- 
ing heavily because the ration is deficient and one has to 
feed more of it to keep the cows from shrinking, but a 
good ration reverses the case. 

If we are to succeed as manufacturers and dealers we 
certainly have to serve the public intelligently and give 
them something that they cannot do themselves, other- 
wise we are taking their money for no services rendered. 

We have appointed ourselves public servants to the 
dairy industry and other consumers of feed. Let us ask 
ourselves, fairly, are we competent to render this serv- 
ice? If not, are we getting any more than we are en- 
titled to:as a reward? In the long run, things have to 
sell on their merit. There are now, and probably always 
will be, a certain class of people who will think they can 
get something for nothing and always buy the poorest 
and cheapest article they can find. 

_ i think one trouble with the feed dealer has been that 
in buying rations he has been guided too much by the 
price, rather than by any definite knowledge of what the 
feed will do. In 30 minutes any dealer can go out to 
almost any farmer among his customers and find out 
exactly how efficient any ration is by dividing one day’s 
production of milk by one day’s consumption of feed in 
pounds. Let him take the figures from 10 farmers and 
average them and he will know pretty well what any 
feed is doing, and if it is not working out any better 
than one to three, with Holstein cows, it is: not much 
better than a home-mixed ‘ration. 

_ Let the dealer remember that there never was an ar- 
ticle made yet but what somebody could make it poorer 
for less money. A ration is not wonderful because it 
has this feed in it, or that, or because it doesn’t contain 
some other feed, but must be valued only on the basis 
of what it will produce, A feed that costs 5 cents a bag 
less may cost the farmer 50 cents a bag loss. 

_ When dealers get to realize what a tremendous dif- 
ference there is between various rations they will realize 
that some feeds will be dear at $40 and others will be 
cheap at $60 per ton. As Grant Wright said yesterday, 
the manufacturer should stick to his job, and the retailer 
should do the retailing, but it seems the feed business 
is one where everybody takes a try at manufacturing— 
the farmer, because he has always done so or has no 
faith in any manufactured ration, and the dealer be- 
cause he thinks it a very simple matter to mix a lot of 
feeds together, especially since the open formulas are 
free for the asking, and that he can manufacture just 
as cheaply as the large centralizing plant. I don’t care 
whether they can manufacture cheaper or whether it 
costs them more, looking at it from the only viewpoint, 
and that is that of the consumer, the question is how 
many pounds of grain will it take to make 100 pounds 
of milk, and what will that cost? 

Various Aspects of Dairyin 

Of course, there are many angles to dairying and one 
of the anxieties of the farmers is to find a ration that 
will keep their cows from shrinking any more than they 
should naturally. Surveys on thousands of cows that I 
have caused to be made show that the less grain needed 
to make milk the more nearly balanced that ration must 
be and the less liable to have any deficiency in it which 
causes shrinkage. In other words, the most economical 
ration practically always makes the highest production 
and most sustained production. 

_The Cornell figures show that in these surveys only 
15 to 25 per cent of the farmers were buying ready- 
mixed rations. While this percentage may have in- 
creased somewhat in the last few years, I cannot be- 
lieve, myself, that more than 25 per cent of the New 
York farmers are feeding prepared feeds and so at least 
75 per cent of the 1,373,477 cows in New York are eating 
home mixed rations, 

This gives an almost unlimited field for manufacturers 
and dealers who think they know how to make some- 
thing that is better than a home-mixed ration, but they 
will have to prove it because the farmers will have to 
be shown before they change. 

The man who doesn’t make a good dairy ration may 
think he can get along for a while and then reform later 
on and join the church, but my judgment is that the 
time to do one’s best is right now and those who do not 
because they are not qualified to feed cattle either by 
practical or scientific training (and of these two I prefer 
the practical) will have to go by the board and see their 
business go to someone else. This applies to both small 
retail store manufacturers and the larger ones. 


INDIANA FARMERS DEALERS 
MEET 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Association of In- 
diana held its eleventh annual conyention at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., February 16 and 
17, with President M. P. Hill, Francesville, presid- 
ing. Bert A. Boyd, of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, made an informal address of welcome in 
which he extended an invitation to those present 
to “come over to the trading floor and see how 
your grain is handled when you send it in to this 
market.” He also announced the banquet which 
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had been prepared for the first evening and the en- 
tertainment features which had been provided. 


President Hill’s address was, in part, as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


We are the oldest farmers’ organization in the state. 
Perhaps we have moved slowly, but we have moved 
surely; at no time has radicalism been charged to our 
organization, nor have we at any time been led away 
by the various movements pushed by selfish interests. 
We have a financial rating that is recognized every- 
where. ; 

The farmer elevator failures in the grain belt are very 
few. I asked a well posted man from South Dakota, 
where any wild idea is supposed to be turned loose, the 
comparison between elevator failures and bank failures. 
His answer was “About one elevator to five banks.” And 
yet banks are supposed to be the last word in security. 

A prominent euucator in this state, When my own 
county was mentioned, said: “Let’s see, that is the land 
of ox teams and chain harness, is it not? Yet that 
one small county has five co-op, elevators, with over 
1,000 stockholders. Yet when a commitee wast ap- 
pointed to go to Des Moines a few weeks ago to try 
to work out plans for the better marketing of grain, 
our organization was not recognized. To my knowledge 
none of the committee appointed has had very much 
practical experience in the marketing of grain; in fact, 
one of the most experienced, broadest-minded appointees 
has informed me that he bought grain and was not a 

ller, ‘ 

* Sacrétaty. Jardine said on January 21, at Champaign, 
Ill., ‘Your co-operative elevators are among our. est 
examples of successfyl co-operation; it is my opinion 
that you have the foundation on which to build a thor- 
oughly effective marketing organization. x Pe 

I believe it useless to look for any cure-all” for 
agricultural ills from our politicians and law makers 
now in session. oes 

As your president I have attended some meetings of 
the Mid-West Regional Advisory Board, have the honor 
to be vice-chairman of the grain committee, and our 
organization has done more to fill and satisfy car re- 
quirements in the Middle West than all others put to- 
gether. F 

The report of the secretary was read at the after- 
noon session of the first day, and Secretary EH. G. 


McCollum said, in part: 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


We have spent considerable time in trying to show 
the advantages of group buying by the farmers’ ele- 
vators. It requires time and patience to get the farm- 
ers to support their own elevator and it has required 
much patience to get elevators to purchase their supplies 
through the state association office collectively, thus 


eliminating the sales effort otherwise required from the, 


supply men. q : 

The farmer elevators’ are commercial institutions and 
their life or death depends on their commercial success. 
You may pray for loyalty, time and special favors, but 
if they are a commercial failure, their six feet of sod 
will soon be occupied. Furthermore, if the local or- 
ganizations are commercial, then the state organization 
must give time and attention to their commercial dif- 
ficulties. -The state association must be an asset to 
the locals or it has no right to exist. 2 } 

Seven or eight years ago the bonding companies were 
asking elevator companies $15 per $1,000, or $75 on a 
$5,000 bond on the manager. By grouping our business 
with other states and removing the need of a solicitor 
and using one policy for all our members, we cut the 
price from $75 to $35. We have an arrangement quite 
similar for workmen’s .compensation insurance, 

About three years ago we made a move to buy fer- 
tilizer co-operatively and last year we got a_reliable 
fertilizer company to take off its salesman. None of 
our managers felt any need of a salesman to assist 
them in selecting their fertilizer. The plan met with 
much favor among private dealers, so this company 
took off all its field salesmen and gave this saving to 
both. private dealers and co-operative elevators. 

This goal being. reached we felt it incumbent upon 
us to produce sufficient volume to show our connection 
that our managers appreciated this saving. The 25 or 
20 elevators that have taken advantage of this method 
were enabled‘to save 5 per cent on their fertilizer. 

We are now following the same scheme in collective 
buying of coal and have a contract with the Wakenva 
Fuel Company and about 50 of our managers are tak- 
ine advantage of it. W. S. Denham, the general mana- 
ger, is a firm believer in co-operative buying. Z 

I will admit, however, that any corporation in the 
past which made a connection with a co-operative group 
took a dangerous step, and it is still true that a manu- 
facturer or corporation should give a group of co-op- 
eratives plenty of time to sow their wild oats, before 
making a permanent arrangement with them. 

The three most important factors in building a profit- 
able business are quality, service and price. Your 
farmers will remember quality and service long after 
they have forgotten the price. When your manager is 
not the equal of your commercial competitors, your 
elevator has a serious handicap. I find our ablest man- 
agers the ones who are doing most to make our co- 
operative procedures a success. The corner stone of 
commercial dealing is friendship and confidence. Until 
these two factors are in evidence, commercial transac- 
tions are few. 

Secretary J. W. Shorthill of the National Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association addressed the members 
while at the banquet in the Chateau Room of the 
hotel the first night. He said, among other things, 
that: 

MR. SHORTHILL’S ADDRESS 


The greatest fallacy in the world is that we can get 
something for nothing. It has been true since the world 
began and people of the modern age still follow the 
will-o-the-wisp, everywhere and in everything. A _ lot 
of good American citizens still seem to think that they 
can get good government by simply going to the polls 
every now and then and casting their votes. This idea 
of something for nothing is not confined to the farmers. 
Just take for example Florida. 

It is an established fact that anything which lasts for 


a quarter of a century must have merit. The farm- 
ers’ elevator association has lasted. But the great- 
est hindrance to the development of the co-operative 
movement has been the farmer himself. Too often 


he tries to get something for nothing from his own 
co-operative elevator. 

Three things must be recognized in the organization 
and operation of a farmers’ elevator. First is money, 
a sufficient quantity to insure a sound financial basis. 
All too often the farmers want to start without sufficient 
eapital. And if they do start soundly, when a profit 
is shown, they hurry to claim a division instead of first 
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building up a good reserve for times of stress, and the 
faith of their patrons. 

A big problem among farmers’ elevators .has been 
that of patronage and loyalty and membership. We 
used to try to compel loyalty by a clause in the by-laws, 
but this proved entirely unpopular and while it is still in 
the rules of many companies it is no longer used. Now 
our elevators are depending on good, honest service for 
patronage. 

The third factor that a farmers’ elevator member 
must put into his institution before it can be permanent, 
is himself. His money and his patronage are important, 
but it is also very important that he put into it some- 
thing of himself in looking after its interests and work- 
ing to its benefit. 2 

When you have your organization started the point 
arises as to what you are going to do with it. One of 
the first things to understand is that if you are going 
tc do business with people you have got to do. business 
with them the way they want to and not as you would 
like to have them. Three things are necessary_to the 
prosperity of a business: Service, Quality and Price. 

We hear much nowadays of orderly marketing, that 
idea of selling one-twelfth of the grain in this country 
each month. I am not in favor of it. Often it would 
be beneficial if they sold early in the season. It would 
certainly be disastrous if we held our wheat until 
Canada was ready to dump and then both dump to- 
gether. : 

The co-operative concern that holds out to the farmer 
the idea that it will get him closer to the average price 
is holding out a false hope. The report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture reports show the aver- 
age farmer receive from eight-tenths of a cent_a bushel 
to 3% cents under the average market price. Yet some 
organizations would hold out the false hope that this 
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narrow’ margin would cover all of seven items of ex- 
pense including interest, storage, insurance, and shrink- 
age. 

Future trading and speculation are not to be found 
fault with in their proper place. But it is no more 
advisable to trust your grain to a manager who specu- 
lates than to trust your money to a bank in which the 


cashier speculates. 
Another fault of the co-operative concerns is the idea 
that they should be conducted without profit. Yet we 


must face the fact that no co-operative organization has 
ever been successful unless it did make a profit. 

This is the time when the farmer should do some 
stabilized thinking along some of our problems. One of 
the things our tariffs can do is to keep out of this 
country the things of which we,already have a surplus. 
Let us do some stabilized thinking. 


The following resolutions were read to the meet- 
ing and adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


We favor the extension and improvement of our 
waterways from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and via 
the St. Lawrence River, and urge our Senators and 
Representatives in the United States Congress to use 
their every influence to bring about this much delayed 
relief from unnecessarily high transportation rates. 

We urge the educational institutions of the corn belt 
to give greater attention to the value of corn as a food, 
and favor the legalization and increased use of corn 
sugar and all cereal foods prepared from American 
farm products. We believe that the farmers are en- 
titled to a just return for their labor and 

Whereas, we believe that such is not the case at the 
present time, we recommend and ask our representa- 
tives in Congress to direct their efforts toward a plan 
of relief that will equalize the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar with that of industry and labor. 

We further believe that the deplorable condition of 
the grain farmer is due more to a readjustment of eco- 
nomic conditions attendant upon the deflation which 
necessarily followed the period of inflation during and 
just afer the war, and to a ¢hange in economic condi- 
tions brought about by the widespread use of the auto- 
mobile and tractor rather than the horse to supply the 
farmers means of transportation and power, than to 
cause within the province of legislation, and that the 
grain farmer must at least in a large measure rescue 
himself through more intelligent selective and economic 
production and scientific marketing. 

We call attention to the degree of success attendant 
upon the state office’s efforts in the purchase of the 
various commodities, especially of coal and fertilizer, 
and believe that if each farmer elevator in our asso- 


ciation will give as much of his business as is consistent _ 


with his best interest to our state office this next year, 


I should like to see written on 


Forty-Fourth Year 


that the car dues now charged can be eliminated after 
the year 1927. 

At the recommendation of the Nominating Com- 

mittee, M. P. Hill, Francesville, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing year, and 
ge other officers and directors elected were as fol- 
ows: : 
First vice-president, Mathew Maroney, Lucerne; 
second vice-president, Samuel Foster, Otterbein; di- 
rectors—H. O. Rice, Huntington; C. M. Record, 
Medaryville; C. A. Busenbark, Crawfordsville; O, A. 
Pulley, Warren; James Mauck, Honey Creek; Wil- 
liam Stephenson, Yorktown; J. R. Nelson, Wolcott: 
W. F. Hagen, Chalmers. 


PEORIA IS HOST OF ILLINOIS 
FARMER DEALERS 


The twenty-third annual convention of the Farme 


ers Grain Dealers Association of Illinois was held 
February 9, 10 and 11, in the Armory and the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, in Peoria, Ill. The address of welcome 
was made by Mayor Louis Mueller, and Ralph Allen, 
of Delavan responded. Following the usual pre 
liminaries, President L. B. Olmstead, Somonauk, ad- 
adressed the meeting, saying, in part: 

‘Your elevator company must be sound financially, at 
all times, ready not only to take care of its usual obli- 
gations, but with reserve capital sufficient to meet such 
contingencies as large deliveries, sudden lowering of 
prices, car shortages and other contingencies. 
highly desirable that your company be so financed that 
your manager can devote his attention to the more 
important business details, without undue concern as 
to the condition of your-bank balances. : 

Many companies were first organized with very in- 


sufficient-capital,-and others, through various adversities, 
have seen their capital, originally sufficient, so depleted 
that they are now traveling very close to certain defeat ; 
and while one can but admire the courage with which 
the manager and officers of these companies attempt to 
successfully overcome this difficulty and establish their 
business on a safe basis, yet, for the security of the 
individual companies and the good of the movement in 
general, those in control of all. such companies should 


take some decisive action to increase the capital and > 


put the companies on a firm footing. 
Right in line with this subject is the oft-recurring 
proposition of dealing in futures, usually spoken of, 


wuen used in connection with country grain companies, — 


as hedging,” If you have carefully watched your 
business, conducted it in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples, eliminated storing and contracts for future de- 
livery, and kept a watchful eye on the movement of 
your grains, there is little excuse for such dealings; and 

: : the records of every 
farmers company in this state, whether a member of 
this organization or not, a rule absolutely prohibiting 
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such transactions, and to know that such rule will at 


all_ times. be strictly enforced. 

I am in favor of frequent and thorough audits, by 
competent and careful men; but I would have each 
member of boards of directors so familiar with the 
business of their company that when an audit has been 
made he will know whether or not the report reflects 
the true condition of his company. 

_An enterprise of far reaching importance is comple- 
tion. of a terminal marketing plan, resulting in the or- 
ganization of a company, Owned and controlled by 
farmer elevator companies of Illinois and other states, 
for the purpose of finally handling the farmers’ products 
in terminal;markets. The organization, while but in its 
infancy and not yet functioning, is the result of many 
years of thought given the subject by members of this 
association. It is modeled along the lines of our ele- 
vator companies and if the members of such elevator 
companies will bring to its management that care- 
ful, conservative thought that has made their companies 
what they are today, it is bound to succeed; but to 
make it of real service, we must unitedly support it. 

Secretary Farlow, of Bloomington, next addressed 
the meeting, and read his annual report, in which 
he said. 


SECRETARY FARLOW’S REPORT 


Po altel de gs of you abe! re eee the decided im- 
‘pr. nt in’ car service during the past two years. 
When the Mid-West Shippers ‘Aavianne teed oa or- 
ganized in the spring of 1924 your association officers 
recognized in that movement an opportunity to render 
a service to the farmers elevators in this territory: We 
have activeiy participated in the work ever ‘since and 
the results have been very gratifying. | Your secretary 
is chairman of the Grain Committee and has endeavored 
to co-operate with the carrierS to the fullest extent in 
the interest of better car service. Recognizing the ex- 
cellent seryice this Board has rendered, we urge all 
our members to co-operate in every way possible, giving 
all the information required to enable the carriers 
properly to distribute their equipment in anticipation 
of periodical grain movements. : 

In keeping with the resolution adopted at the 1925 
convention, your association officers have given all pos- 
sible encouragement to the development of a terminal 
marketing company and central sales agency. The pros- 
pects for the early establishment of a successful terminal 
marketing company are brighter than they have ever 
been before. On May 5, 1925, the charter was granted 
to the National Farmers Elevator Grain Company, co- 
operative. This was incorporated as a co-operative 
association under the laws of the state of. Illinois. Its 
authorized capital stock is $250,000. Ninety-two farmers 
elevators in Illinois and Iowa are the charter members. 
As soon as the company was incorporated an application 
was made for membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Membership was denied on account of certain 
technicalities in the plan of organization. In order to 
overcome these difficulties a subsidiary company was 
organized, known as the Rural Grain Company, which 
is owned and controlled by the National Farmers Ele- 
vator Grain Company, Co-operative. On September 1 
the Rural Grain Company was admitted to membership 
‘on the Chicago Board. This opens the way for suc- 
cessful co-operative marketing in Chicago and other 
terminal markets in this territory. 

We believe that this body should fell free to petition 
Congress to give the farmers of the surplus grain pro- 
ducing section of the country whatever aid that can be 
siven in the way of legislation. But we believe it is 
our first duty to do all that is within our power to 
improve your condition by completing the development 
of your co-operative marketing organizations. 

Early last year the carriers of this country petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to 
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increase freight rates in what is known as the Western 
Territory. While only about one-third of the State of 
Illinois is included, the case is one which will in time 
affect all our farmers since the evidence presented will 
have considerable bearing on the future trend of trans- 
portation costs. Through the Farmers National Grain 
Dealers Association we have had a part in presenting 
evidence in opposition to any rate increase. Our asso- 
ciation attorney, A. D. Stevens, examined the witnesses 
in the presentation of the grain case. Our national 
secretary J. Shorthill, was one of the principal 
witnesses. ; 

I do not pretend to be in a position to give business 
advice that will apply at all stations, since it is evi- 
dent business practices must be governed to a certain 
extent by local conditions. However, there are some 
‘practices that’ are generally bad and should be discour- 
aged. The most important of these is the practice of 
storing grain. One of. our auditors, who has had a 
chance to observe the results of this practice, made this 
remark: “If these farmers’ elevators don’t quit Storing 
grain there soon won’t:be any farmers’ elevators.” Only 
two severe losses have been reported to the office during 
the year, and both of these can be traced to storing 
and the so-called hedges incident thereto. This supports 
our position that country elevators should be used for 
merchandising grain and not for public warehouses. 


The resolutions adopted by the convention, after 
being submitted by the proper committee, were as 
follows: : 

we RESOLUTIONS : 


Whereas, scientific tests have proven that corn sugar 
is as beneficial and healthful as either beet or cane 
sugar, and, t ; 

‘ Whereas, we believe that the farmers’. economic dis- 
‘tress can be partially alleviated by a. greater use and 
‘consumption of the products from corn, therefore, 

Resolved: That we recommend more general use and 
consumption of American corn sugar, instead of the 

sugar imported from Cuba and other foreign countries. 

Resolved: That we recommend to the state and na- 
tional association that they organize a department of 


_ advertising for the purpose of bringing to the attention 


of the consumers of this and other countries the virtues 
and many uses of our products. 

We recommend the early development of waterways 
for transportation and especially the development of the 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway. 

We recommend that the achievements already ob- 
tained in the terminal marketing by the Farmers Grain 
‘Dealers Association of Iowa and Illinois be continued, 
extended and improved upon as future needs require, 
and realizing the necessity for financial support, we urge 
that the local elevators come to the assistance of the 
said association, In this connection we hope to shorten 
the distance between the producers and the consumer, 
and add price earnings to the producer without addi- 
tional cost to the consumer. 

Resolved: That we, the members of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Illinois, by virtue of more 
than 20 years’ experience in dealing with marketing 
problems, do hereby urge all our members to work col- 
lectively for the improvement and upbuilting of our 
farmers’ elevator problems without interference from 
outside farm organizations—to be friendly to all organ- 
izations engaged in working for the farmer, but to dis- 

- eourage the constant overlapping of the different farmer 
organizations, which is wasteful and inefficient and con- 
trary to the pursuance of our economic welfare, that we 
stay within the confines of our own special field of 

endeavor and ask other organizations to do likewise, for 
the good of agriculture as a whole. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

All present officers’ of the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of Illinois were unanimously re- 
elected at the final session, as follows: President, 
L. B. Olmstead, Somonauk; first vice-president, C. 
H. Bonnell, Rosemond; second vice-president, D. H. 
Allen, Delavan; treasurer, W. K. Hindahl, San Jose. 

Ralph Allen, Delavan, was re-elected director 
from the fourth district, and H..J. Greve, Edin- 
burg, was elected from the seventh. Holdover di- 
rectors are: T. R. Cain. Jacksonville; W. H. Carter, 
Mazon; Charles Fairfield, Fisher; W. H. Glaser, 


West Brooklyn, and George L. Potter, Graymont. 


MEETING OF OHIO FARMER 


DEALERS HELD 


The Ohio Union Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, was the scene of the eleventh annual 
convention of the Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion on February 3. A number of able addresses 
were made and important phases of the trade were 
discussed at some length. At the conclusion of 
‘the session, the Resolutions Committee made its 
report and the resolutions recommended were 
passed. The committee was comprised of D. J. 
Lloyd, Waterville; J. H. Myers, Westerville; and 
Osear Slosser, Fostoria. The resolutions adopted 
were: - 

RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, the Ohio State University has offered us 
every courtesy possible in inviting us onto its campus 
and into its halls, and has extended us the courtesies 
‘of any service possible to be rendered in holding the 
eleventh annval convention of the Ohio Farmers Ele- 
vator Association, therefore, be it > 

Resolved: That we extend to the management of the 
university and all who in any way assisted in making 
the convention a success, a hearty vote of thanks. 

Whereas, There have been various interests offering 
$1 or more for corn grading No. 2 basis Chicago, and 
whereas there are likely to be many intervening circum- 
stances to interfere with the consummation of such 
contracts as offered, therefore be it 

Resolved: That we caution the farmers and the 
farmers’ elevator companies of Ohio against entering 
into any contracts at this time. 

Whereas, the development of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way would be of great and lasting benefit to the farm- 
ers of Ohio as bringing their grain closer to eastern 


A ports <a thus enhancing the value of their grain, there- 
e 
” 


t : 
Resolved: That we authorize our secretary to write 
each of the representatives of Ohio in Congress, that it 


LP me the sense of this association that they urge. and 


the early prosecution of the 
-@ waterway via the St. Lawrence 


Ss 
Whereas, there are certain stations on certain rail- 


. 


peoent of completing 
iver to ocean going 
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roads where discriminatory charges have been made for 
services and whereas specific complaint has been made 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad for such charges, 
therefore, be it : 

Resolved: That the Association be asked to investi- 
gate such unjust charges and that they be vigorously 
protested and sought to be remedied at the earliest 
possible convenience. 

Whereas, the railroads in western territory are pro- 
posing practically a 5 per cent raise on freight rates on 
grain, and whereas a vigorous protest has been made 
by. our national association in an effort to prevent this 
raise being granted. by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, involving a lot of expense in securing informa- 
tion and legal talent and other services, and 

Whereas: Our national secretary, J. W. Shorthill, has 
rendered a great service in the preparation and presen- 
tation of the case at Kansas City, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we urge the farmers’ elevators of Ohio 
to contribute to this fund as they find they are able to 
do, in order to. assist these western associates in the 
farmers’ elevator business, and be it further 

Resolved: That we extend to Mr. Shorthill our thanks 
for the faithful effort he has made in the preparation 
of, these fundamental and vital facts in connection with 
the case in the interests of the farmer, 

Resolved, that we heartily endorse the statement re- 
cently made by S. H. Thompson, president of the A. F. 
B. F., that he believes the farm bureau should work 
entirely as a service, rather than a commercial organi- 
zation, and should combat the extreme individualism 
which he asserts has long hampered the farmers, and 
we as_ heartily condemn the present practice of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation in their efforts and ac- 
tivities in distributing supplies direct to the farmer in 


competition with their own established commercial 
agencies. 

Whereas, the Illinois and Iowa Farmers’ Plevator 
Associations are establishing a terminal commission 
company, be it 

Resolved: That we indorse the plan and co-operate 


with them in the establishment of such an agency in 
the terminal markets. 


The election of officers resulted in the following 
being named for the ensuing term: Charles B. 
Krohn, Deshler, president; William C. Horn, Cas- 
talia, first vice-president; N. G. Bennett, McComb, 
second vice-president; D. J. Lloyd, Waterville, treas- 


urer; C. W. Palmer, director, three years; R. E. 
Croninger, Grand Rapids, director, three years; 
W. G. Guscott, Olmstead Falls, director, three 
years. 


MINNESOTA FARMER DEALERS 
HOLD MEETING 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Min- 
nesota. Farmer Grain Dealers Association was 
called to order at the West Hotel, in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on February 16, and was a three-day session 
terminating on February 18. The meetings were 
well attended,. both by the Minnesota grain dealers 
and visiting grain men from adjoining states. A 
number of interesting exhibits were on display in 
the lobby of the hotel. The welcoming address was 
delivered by Mayor George E. Leach of Minne- 
apolis, after which President John F. Gustafson 
gave his annual address. The next item on the 
program was the annual report of the secretary, 
which was read by A. F. Nelson, secretary. He said, 
in part: 


During the year 147 farmers elevators were visited, 16 
arnual meetings attended, three picnics and seven com- 
munity gatherings. In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that wonderful support has been given by our 
president, J. F. Gustafson of Windom, Minn., who at 
times has neglected his own farm work in order to at- 
tend’ picnics and annual meetings. During the past year 
our president, who was also president of our national 
association, has attended six pienics and annual meet- 
ings in our state and has also visited 92 elevator com- 
panies. He has also found time to make the following 
meetings outside of Minnesota: Iowa, four; Ohio, 3; 
Nebraska, three; North Dakota, two; South Dakota, six; 
Illinois, three. 

This office has also received a large number of legal 
inquiries, tax problems and other matters of importance 
to your local elevators. These questions have usually 
been referred to our different departments, who we be- 
lieve have taken care of these matters satisfactorily. 

In the beginning of the year an attempt was made to 
finance a part of the expenses of the association through 
merchandising several products. This, however, after a 
short experimental period was, for a number of good 
reasons, abandoned. 

Forty-two new companies have been added to the 
association during the year, which is a very good indi- 
aye that the services of the association are appre- 
ciated. 


Bin Coverings of Country Elevators 


During the fall of the year a ruling was issued by 
the Industrial Commission ordering the covering of bins 
in country elevators as well as sealing the doors and 
spouts, dust proof. This remodeling of our country ele- 
vators would mean perhaps a cost of approximately 
$1,500 to each elevator. 

A committee of three from this association attended a 
hearing on September 22, and were successful in having 
the order rescinded. They were ably assisted by mem- 
bers of the Managers Association of Southern Minnesota, 
as well as a committee from the Tri-State Shippers As- 
sociation and line houses. There is no question, how- 
ever, but that the influence thrown in by this organiza- 
tion had a great deal to do in having this order res- 
cinded, 

Interest in Local Elevators 


How to keep up the interest in the farmers’ elevators 
is one of the big problems that each company will have 
to solve for itself, depending on local conditions. Regu- 
lar board meetings, monthly letters to stockholders and 
customers, advertising through local papers, annual pic- 
nics, county meetings and community gatherings are 
some of the items that may be considered along that line. 
Every company should have a systematic way in which 
to keep the interest up and should set aside a fund for 
this purpose. 

Is your farmers’ elevator falling off in membership? 
If you have not put on a stock selling campaign it surely 
is falling off. This is natural When you organized, 
you practically secured the best farmers in your locality. 
That. perhaps, was 20 years ago. Today the greater 

art of these original stockholders are stockholders no 
onger. Some have moved away; some have retired 
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from farming; some have passed away to their reward, 
and the stock has fallen into the hands of their heirs 
who live in other localities. 

The result is that you have a bunch of new, good 
farmers, in your locality that are not stockholders. 
Every farmers’ elevator should put on a campaign for 
new blood every few years.. If your local officers want 
assistance, write to the secretary of your state associa- 
tion and he will give you information as to where to 
get assistance. 

Storage of Grain 

Many elevators find in having their annual cut-off and 
taking inventory of last year’s business that they have 
suffered losses in the last part of the year due to an 
over amount of storage. This leads to the question, 
“Why is it necessary to store grain?” Are not our 
modern, up-to-date farms so equipped that it is not 
necessary for the producer to haul his grain in the fall? 
Why should some of the stockholders burden the man- 
ager and force him to accept a loss by having his grain 
stored? This is a question that no doubt will be given 
a great deal of attention during the coming year. Talk 
it over with your stockholders, board and manager. Can 
your company make more money by not storing grain? 

Where it can possibly be done, there are several rea- 
sons for storing grain on the farm, where it can be 
stored cheaper than at any public warehouse. It also 
affords the producer an opportunity of giving his wheat 
the protein test before it is mixed with other grain in 
order that high protein may be sold for the premium 
that it should command. There are perhaps: localities 
where it would be impractical to store on the farm. 
However, some solution should be worked out to relieve 
the present system of storing, as it is incurring a heavy 
loss to the elevators in most cases. 

Cost of Handling Grain 

A great deal has been said about the cost of handling 
grain. There is no certain amount that can be set down. 
It necessarily must vary in accordance with the number 
of bushels handled and kind of grain. Amount of stor- 
age and side lines by the elevator will also enter in as 
a factor. If an elevator handles 50,000 bushels of grain, 
the cost will necessarily be higher than when handling 
125,000 bushels. Cost will vary from year to year. How- 
ever, it is generally conceded that the average spread 
of cost will run from 2 to 9 cents per bushel. The larger 
per cent of elevators average about 4% cents per bushel. 

If possible, every county or several counties should 
have a county or district organization of the farmers’ 
elevators. Some counties have such organizations and 
have meetings during the year as occasion deman's. 
These meetings give the managers opportunity to talk 
things over and discuss their difficulties. These meet- 
ings have a tendency to eliminate “price cutting” and 
unbusinesslike competition. 

The farmers elevators of Kandiyohi County have such 
an organization and they will tell you that it has been 
a real benefit to them and has helped to give their pa- 
trons and other stockholders more real service Sch 
organizations can also handle large community meetings 
with little cost to each company, 

In southern Minnesota there is another small unit of 
elevator managers and operators getting together at 
stinulated times and discussing their problems. 

Only a_fow weeks ago a number of elevators met at 
Herman, Minn.. and organized the West Central Minne- 
sota Elevator Association. These organizations are do- 
ing a work which cannot be done by .the state associa- 
tion. It gives to the elevator officers and manavers an 
opportunity to get together and iron out the difficulties 
in their various districts. The state association will be 
very glad to give such assistance as it can to encourage 
more of these county and district organizations. 


Fegional Advisory B-ard 

During the year our representatives have attended 
all the meetings of the Regional Advisory Board. (This 
is the medium through which we secured adjustment on 
distribution of cars in the last car shortage.) While 
there has not heen anything of great importance to 
affect the farmers elevators during the year. yet it is 
very essential that we keep our membership on this 
board, as we do not know when something of importance 
will spring up that will greatly affect the farmers ele- 
vator movement. Your association has a member on the 
grain committee and one on the committee at large. Jn- 
asmuch as .an officer of the Advisory Board is on our 
program, he will no doubt enver the activities of this 
board as affecting our association. 

Other addresses were made by J. S. Montgomery, 
manager of the Co-onerative Livestock Commission 
Company of South St. Paul, P. J. Coleman, chair- 
man of the Northwest Regional Advisory Board, 
Minneapolis, John O’Neill of the Minnesota Board 
of Grain Appeals, G. P. Harding, president of the 
Commission Merchants Association, and others. 

John F. Gustafson of Windom was’ re-elected 
president, and all other officers were re-elected at 
the final session of the association’s convention. 

Besides Mr. Gustafson, the other officers re- 
elected are: Renresentative J. H. Farmer of Pipe- 
stone, vice-president, and Adam Brin of Stewart- 
ville, treasurer. A. C. Erickson of Hallock, N. B. 
Lines of Willmar, and A. O. Lunder of Slayton were 
again chosen to serve as directors. 

Seventeen resolutions were adopted by the asso- 
ciation, including a demand that the storage laws 
of the state be taken literally insofar as the pro- 
vision for a compulsory uniform fee to be charged 
by all elevators is concerned. The convention 
also went on record opposing the reduction of the 
tariff on flaxseed and its products, increased freight 
rates on agricultural products and urged action on 
the proposed inland waterway system as being 
beneficial to agriculture. .An indiscriminatory law, 
covering the sale and price limits of farm products, 
was also advocated in a resolution. It was claimed 
that unfair prices are paid at certain points where 
farmer-owned elevators are competing with private- 
ly owned companies. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 
DEALERS MEET 


On March 2, a three-day session of the North Da- 
kota Farmers Grain Dealers Association, of which 
R. F. Gunkleman is president, met for its fifteenth 
annual convention at Grand Forks, N. D. The head- 
quarters for the meeting was the Dakota Hotel, and 
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indications were that a record attendance had 
turned out for the annual gathering. 

There were discussions on dockage standards, 
protein tests, storage, and other related topics. 
Among the well known speakers were George F. 
Shafer, attorney-general of North Dakota, C. W. 
McDonnell, member of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, R. H. Black, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and others. The address of welcome was 
made. by the president of the city commission, and 
President Gunkleman responded, after which the 
annual reports of officers were given, The sessions 
of the convention were enlivened by periodic selec- 
tions by the Grainmen’s Band. A large delegation 
of grain commission men came from both Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. 

Following the close of proceedings on the third 
day, a number of.the dealers made a trip via spe- 
cial train te Winnipeg. They visited the grain ex- 
change and the large flour mills around the city. 
Grain commission men and representatives of ele- 
yator supply companies of Minneapolis and Chicago 
accompanied the party. 

In his address at the convention, Robert H. Black, 
in charge of grain cleaning investigations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, said, in part: 

Last week I wrote to about 140 elevators in North 
Dakota that have installed new grain cleaners within 
the past five years and 90 of these elevators have so 
far replied to the 10 questions which I asked. Answers 
were received from nearly every county in the state. 
A very good picture of the present status of grain 
cleaning in North Dakota is shown in these answers. 

The first question that I asked was, “How much of 
your wheat do you clean?’ Over one-half of the opera- 
tors reported that they cleaned all of the wheat, and 
nearly all the others stated they cleaned all wheat which 
contained over 3 or 4 per cent dockage. A few of them 
said that they cleaned all of the wheat containing over 
1 per cent or 2 per cent dockage. ‘ 

The second question which I asked was, ‘‘What other 
grains do you clean?” Most of the elevators reported 
that they cleaned rye and also that they cleaned the 
coarse dockage out of flax. A few of the elevators 
are equipped to clean all kinds of grain. 

How Close to Clean? 


Perhaps the most interesting question in the ques- 
tionnaire was, “Do you try to clean to a no dockage 
basis?” The answers were about evenly divided on this 
question. Most of those who said that they did not 
attempt to clean to a no dockage basis, remarked that 
they did clean to a 1 per cent basis. 


It appeared to be the opinion of many that in at-! 


tempting to clean to a no dockage basis that too much 
of the wheat is lost in the screenings. Most of this 
wheat is lost in the fine seed screenings. 


Watch Clean Grain Stream 


All of the new cleaners are provided with adjust- 
ments which make it possible for the operator to save 
as much or as little of the wheat going into the screen- 
ings as he desires. By careful manipulation of these 
adjustments the country elevator operator can make a 
difference of 1 to 3 cents a bushel on all of the grain 
which he cleans. : 

There is also another problem to be considered in 
determining whether it pays to clean to a no dockage 
basis. Sometimes in removing all of the dockage, the 
oe eee ean be raised about enough to make a better 
grade, 

The new types of cleaners as well as the improved 
old types require very little attention of the operator 
so far as feeding, a steady flow of the grain is con- 
cerned. The time which was formerly required in keep- 
ing the cleaners running can not be used to better ad- 
vantage in watching the clean grain stream to see that 
advantage is being taken of all possible profits. 

Heavy Local Demands for Screenings 

Five years ago we made inquiry of nearly all of the 
elevators in North Dakota as to whether they sold 
screenings locally. Nearly all of them answered ‘‘No” 
or else answered that they sold a very few of the 
screenings locally, and shipped most of them. This 
year, only 4 per cent of the elevators reported that they 
do not sell any sereenings locally; 96 per cent of the 
elevators reported that they sold screenings locally and 
many of them reported that they did not ship out any 
screenings and that the local demand for screenings 
was much greater than the supply. 

It is remarkable how rapidly the demand for screen- 
ings has increased in those districts producing large 
amounts of dockage. Tio government ‘publications, 
“Sereenings as Feed for Livestock” and ‘Save the Dock- 
age for Feed” have been distributed to most of the 
farmers of North Dakota. These two pamphlets have 
assisted. the country elevator operators materially in 
building up a trade among their farmer customers for 
the sereenings which they remove in cleaning the grain 
for market. 

The prices at which ,screenings are sold at country 
stations varies greatly at the different stations. The 
present average price of screenings at country points 
is $15 a ton. A few elevators report that they are 
getting $20 per ton for both seed screenings and the 
wild oats. One elevator receives $25 for screenings 
locally. A few of the elevators charge Minneapolis 
prices for their screenings and others charge Minne- 
apolis prices, less freight. It may be of interest to 
some of you to know that some North Dakota stations 
have shipped screenings from Minneapolis to their local 
station and sold them locally at a profit. This is true 
at some stations where the demand has exceeded the 
supply. 

New Government Grades 


I presume that you all know that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has established Government 
‘grades under the provisions of the U. S. grain standards 
Act for Feed Oats and Mixed Feed Oats. Feed oats 
refer to a mixture of tame oats and wild oats. Mixed 
Feed Oats may be wild oats alone. 

These grades became effective on September 1, 
1925. A large business is now being done on the basis 
of these wild oats grades. Wild oats lots which were 
formally referred to as Mill Oats and which are now 
officially called Mixed Feed Oats sell on the terminal 
markets at a price close to the price of cultivated oats. 
Large quantities of Mixed Feed Oats are now shipped 
to the eastern and:southern parts of the United States 
and to Europe. One eastern seaboard market alone 
exported approximately 20,000,000 bushels of Mixed Feed 
Oats to Europe during 1925. Part of these exports, 
however, represent Canadian wild oats. 

Mixed Feed Oats (wild oats) are sold at the terminal 
markets on the basis of Government grades. These 
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oats are graded by licensed grain inspectors, and offl- 
cial grain inspection certificates are issued for them 
the same as for cultivated oats. ; 

Where the local demand is not sufficient to absorb 
all of the wild oats available at a country station it 
would appear to be good business to clean them out 
of the wheat before shipping the wheat and ship the 
wheat and wild oats separately. When wheat contain- 
ing dockage is shipped without cleaning, the dockage in- 
creases the freight for the wheat. Usually when such 
wheat is sold on the terminal market nothing is paid 
for the wild oats and the wheat generally sells at a lower 
price than the same wheat would sell for if it were 
clean. By shipping clean wheat and the wild oats 
separately a higher price can be obtained for the wheat 
and a good price can then also be obtained for the 
wild oats. Clean wild oats are now selling at about 30 
cents per bushel of 32 pounds on the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. 

Cleaning Operation Profitable 

The amount of money which is taken in by the coun- 
try elevators from the sale of screenings locally is a 
large item in the profits of the operator of the elevator. 
One elevator reports that they have sold $4,000 worth 
of screenings since September 1, and many other ele- 
vators report that they have sold over $2,000 worth 
of screenings since September 1. One house reports 
the sales of screenings :during the past 18 months 
of $9,800 and this operator sells screenings at $14.00 
a ton at the present time. } 

The method of keeping the records on the sale of 
sereenings.varies at the different elevators, but the re- 
ports show that the sales of screenings at the various 
country elevators have ranged between $525 and $6,745 
per -elevator during the past year. . 

In answer to the direct question, “How much did you 
make on your cleaning operations last year?” the ele- 
vators reporting show an average gain of $2,156. The 
remarks made by one elevator are very interesting. 
The manager stated, “The charges for seed cleaning 
together with sales of screenings has put us on the right 
side of the ledger, whereas, if we did not have the 
cleaner we would not have made expenses.” This is 
typical of the remarks made by many of the elevators 
reporting. 

Custom Cleaning 

In answer to the question, “Do you clean seed grain 
for your customers?” 95 per cent answered “yes.” The 
charges for cleaning seed grain are 5 or 6 cents a 
bushel at most of the stations. A few stations report 
charges of 7 to 15 cents for special cleaning, while a 
few others report charges of 2 to 4 cents for cleaning 
seed grain for customers. Only one elevator reports 


that they make no charge for cleaning grain for cus- 


tomers, 

One elevator operator reports that instead of cleaning 
seed grain for farmers that they buy customers wheat 
at market price and sell clean seed wheat at 15 cents 
over the prevailing market price for the grade. In this 
way, the elevator retains the dockage but absorbs the 
loss of wheat or shrinkage in cleaning. 

This system is quite popular in some places because 
the elevator is ready to deliver clean seed wheat to the 
farmer immediately at any time that he may come 
for it. 

Four Necessary Essentials 

There are four essentials for the most profitable opera- 
tion of a cleaner at a country elevator. First, a good 
cleaner; second, a good operator; third, a demand for 
screenings; and fourth, a large enough. volume of grain 
to be cleaned. Good cleaners can be bought; competent 
operators can be hired; and. an efficient manager can 
develop the trade in screenings and increase the volume 
of grain handled by the elevator. 


R. F. Gunkleman, Fargo, N. D., was re-elected 
president of the association; G. A. Garber, Fortuna, 
vice-president; P. A. Lee, Grand Forks, seeretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Gunkleman and three others will 
serve as the Executive Committee. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 
Bearing Date of November 10, 1925 


Machine for debutting corn.—William Hammond 
Leister, Westminster, Md., assignor to The United 
Machinery ‘Company, Westminster, Md., a corpora- 
tion of Maryland. Filed July 18, 1918. Renewed 
June 16, 1919. -No. 1,461,092. 

Grain door for freight cars.—Joseph A. Schmitz, 
Chicago, and Adyn EH. Schuyler, Evanston, Ill. Filed 
July 18, 1923. No. 1,561,029. 

Machine for debutting corn.—Ralph Cover, West- 
minster, Md., assignor to The United Machinery 
Company, Westminster, Md., a corporation of Mary- 
land. Filed September 20, 1918. No. 1,560,977. 

Semi-solid stock food and process for making the 
same.—William P. M. Grelick, St. Paul, Minn. Filed 
September 27, 1923. No. 1,561,158. 

Feed mill.—Lorren B. McCargar, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed April 14, 1924. No. 1,561,093. 


Bearing Date of November 17, 1925 


Weevil collector.—Wilson L. Hamlet, Daviston, 
Ala. Filed January 2, 1924. No. 1,561,536. 

Dust collector.—Frank A. Lundquist, Chicago, TIl. 
Filed May 31, 1924. No. 1,562,352. 

Process of digesting materials for making fertiliz- 
ers and stock foods.—Louis F. Schmelzer, Carteret, 
N. J. Filed October 30, 1922. No. 1,561,667. 


Bearing Date of November 24, 1925 


Grain dispensing valve—Francis E. Beeson, 
Peon Kan. Filed January 27, 1925. No. 1,563,- 

Automatic grain weigher.—James B. Van Deren, 
Hennessey, Okla. Filed August 5, 1920. Renewed 
September 9, 1922. No. 1,562,667. 

Feed grinding machine.—Axel E. Jacobson, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. Filed April 21, 1923. No. 1,562,562. 

Grain car door.—George W. Strong and George 
Uhlin, Rosedale, Kan. Filed July 7, 1925. No. 
1,562,804. 

Device for removing dust from grain elevators.— 
Roy L. Dowdall, Oberlin, Kan., assignor, by mesne 


Forty-Fourth Year 


assignments, of one-half to J. F. Martin, Oberlin, — 


Kan. Filed August 7, 1924. No. 1,562,946. See cut. 
Claim: In an apparatus of the character descrit 

the combination with the head and leg of a grain ele- 

vator, a bucket conyeyor therein, and a _ hopper into 

which the grain is discharged from ‘the conveyor 


buckets, 
one end directly with the top wall of the elevator 

and at its other end with the suction side of said 
fan, and another pipe communicating at one end di- 
rectly with said hopper and at its other ned with the 
suction side of said: fan. 


Bearing Date of December 1, 1925 
Safety attachment to grain elevators.—Arvid 
Lundman, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Filed Decem- 
ber 20, 1924. No. 1,564,080. 
Conveyor apparatus for grain and like material. 
—George Bernert, Milwaukee, Wis. 
9, 1920. No. 1,563,826. 


Bearing Date -of December 8, 1925 


_ Silo or bin for the storage of grain or the like— 


William Thompson and William Reginald Thomp- 
son, Wexford, Ireland. Filed November 26, 1924. 
No. 1,565,121. 

Process for treating seed grain.—Albrecht 
Schmidt, Adolf Steindorff, and Alfred Fluss, Hochst- 
on-Main, and Otto Schaffrath, Leipzig, Germany, 
assignors to Farbwerke vorm, Meister Lucius & — 
Bruning, Hochst-on-Main, Germany, a corporation 
of Germany. Filed April 7, 1923. No. 1,565,287. 


Bearing Date of December 29, 1925 


Glass loading spout for grain elevators.—Hiram 
C. Holst, Genoa, Colo. Filed October 9, 1922. No. 
1,567,369. 


Bearing Date of January 5, 1926 


Grain cleaner.—Henry Ernest Pforr, Hamberg, © 
\N. D. Filed April 8, 1924. 


No. 1,568,618. See cut. 

Claim: In a.grain separator, conveyor belts arranged 
in proximity to each other and coacting to carry grain 
between them, to project the same into a separating 
chamber means for driving the belts in unison and at 
uniform speed, a converging grain guide in position to 
receive grain from.the belts, a separating chamber into 
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which the grain guide discharges, an air supplying 
means at the opposite end of the said separating 
chamber for forcing air against the grain entering the 
separating chamber, a plurality of spaced grain collect- 
ing means at the bottom of the said separating 
chamber and discharge chutes connected with pairs 
of ane. grain collecting means, substantially as de- 
scribed. 


Belt adjusting apparatus for grain elevators.— 
Arthur C. Van Houweling, Pella, Iowa, assignor to 
Garden City Feeder Company, Pella, Iowa, a corpo- 
gee of Iowa. Filed January 5, 1924. No. 1,568,- 

Bean separator.—Frank Stuhr, Rhodes, Mich— 
Filed April 14, 1925. No. 1,568,253. 


Bearing Date of January 12, 1926 


Grain door for railway cars.—Henry L. Power, 
Brandon, Man., Canada. Filed April 21, 1922. No. 
1,569,029. 

Grain conditioner—Scebron M. Piersall, Abilene, 
Kan. Filed July 14, 1924. No. 1,569,201. See cut. 

Ciaim: <A grain conditioner comprising a chute 


inclined both to the vertical and horizental, a paddle 
whee] arranged in said chute so that its paddles will 


project radially into the depth of a stream Sawing 
through said chute, a water pump driven by sai 
paddle wheel, and a delivery pipe leading from said 
pump to the discharge stream line of the chute. 


of a suction fan, a pipe communicating at 
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- when threshed. 


March 15, 1926 


NEW SEED TEST DEVICE 


Bobeches, (pronounced bo-be-shays) glass saucers 
with a hole in the middle devised to set over candle- 
sticks to catch the drip of wax or tallow, have been 
put to a very utilitarian service by the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The device has 
also been adopted in Kansas. In the germination 
tests the bobeches are set upon a glass of water 
instead of upon a candlestick. Two soft lampwicks 
extend from the surface of the bobeche down into 
the water, drawing up the moisture as the wick 
draws up oil for the lamp; upon the bobeche and 
over the wicking is placed a circle of blotting paper 
cut to fit. The wicks drawing water from the glass 
keep the blotting paper moist. The seed is scat- 


tered over the moist surface of the blotting paper, 


a cover glass laid over them and a most efficient 
germination tester is in action. The cover glass 
must not fit tightly enough to prevent the admission 
of air. ’ 

With a constant supply of moisture without too 


much wet, the glass can be kept at proper germina- 


ting temperature easily without more attention than 
moving it around as necessary. Higher percentages 
of germination have been secured by the candle- 
glass method than by the older methods. 


WARNS AGAINST SEED MIXTURES 


“Natural mixtures” are sometimes alluringly ad- 
vertised to seed buyers. Experiment station investi- 
gation shows that for the most part they are “nat- 
ural sweepings.” They are proclaimed as being the 
result of seed growing together, and thereby mixed 
Investigation of “natural mixtures” 
.in New York brought this verdict from the state 
authorities: 

“The results of these tests, supplemented by many 
others, seem to be convincing evidence that these so- 


_ called ‘natural mixtures’ are not, in a majority of 
cases, natural mixtures at all. 


They never grew 
together, but are simply low-grade seed, screenings, 
tailings, and overrun and underrun from cleaning 
mills bulked together. They contain all kinds of 
weed seeds, as their analysis will show, for when 
a sample from one of these mixtures is analyzed it 
mmay show weed seeds distinctly typical and charac- 


teristic of two or more producing sections of the. 


United States. 
“Certainly both economy and satisfaction demand 


that the seed used be purchased separately and 


mixed at home in definite proportions, according to 
the recommendations made by investigators who 
have studied the situation. 


SEED DEALERS’ ETHICS BY RADIO 


In a recent radio talk from Station KYW, Chi- 
cago, on the program of the National Farm Radio 


Council, seed buyers were told why seeds are sold 


without warrant, leaving buyers without legal re 
dress in case of dissatisfaction. The speaker 
pointed out that because of this world-wide custom, 
ethical standards in this business became of para- 
mount importance since only in the honest dealing 
a an established dealer could a buyer find protec- 
tion. 

_.“When seeds are dealt in among civilized peoples 
it is a custom, world-wide and years old for the 
Seller to disclaim, by specific denial of warranty, 
all responsibility for the crop they are to bear,” said 
the speaker. “Of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in seed transactions annually in the United 
States nearly all are conducted under this denial 
of warranty, though relatively few seed buyers may 
have noticed this and made inquiry for the reason of 
@ practice so much in variance with that.in other 
lines of business. 

“The reason is not difficult to explain. It is 
found in the nature of seeds. These are not manu- 
factured articles. With all man’s boasted advance 
in science he has yet to take the first step toward 
the creation of any living thing. Seeds cannot be 
made, nor altered, according to any human speci- 
fications and they are bought, not for themselves, 
but for what they will produce when given proper 
treatment, under favorable conditions. 

_ “The seller cannot control the treatment upon 
which the crop depends and were he responsible 
for the crop he would become liable for damage 
claims far in excess of the amounts paid him for 
the seed, since the cost of seed is never more than a 
fraction of the value of the crop. Any dealer in 
one year’s transactions might take the risk of claims 
exceeding his total capital, claims which might arise 
wholly through weather conditions or his customer’s 
neglect, but which would have to be defended never- 
theless. Such a risk would be intolerable in any 
business. Long ago seedsmen protected themselves 
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by adopting a non-warranty clause which still pre-before it will purchase it and go to the expense of 


vails the custom of this trade. 

“But this does not mean that a merchant can sell 
poor seeds and prosper. The very fact that seeds 
are not warranted and legal responsibility for their 
quality is thus minimized for the seller, increases 
the importance of the moral, or ethical, standards in 
this business. Experienced seed buyers understand 
that they must rely upon the dealer’s honesty and 
skill, for this is a business where good intentions do 
not replace a lack of experience and expert knowl- 
edge, and where mistakes are often as disastrous to 
the seed buyer as intentional deception. 

“Since the great bulk of all seeds are purchased 
by those who grow them for commercia] crops, a 
seedsman’s reputation becomes his chief business 
asset and only by most carefully safeguarding and 
maintaining the quality of his wares can he hope to 
retain the patronage of his chief customers, and so 
prosper.” 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE PLANT SEEDS 
The Seed Testing Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry reports the following imports of 
forage plant seeds permitted entry into the United 
States under the Seed Importation Act: 
July 1,’25 July 1, ’24 


February: to to 

1925 1926 Feb. 28,’26 Feb. 28,’25 

Kind of seed. Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Alfalfa (1) 342,700 209,200 2,224,600 4,326,000 
Canada bluegr’s 81,900 125300 119,300 932 200 
Alsike clover....1,039,700 1,154,300 7,852,700 6,601,200 
Crimson clov.(2) 211,500 97,000 4,901,600 4,178,300 
Red clover (3)..4,352,200 1,565,000 14,053,900 2,927,000 
White clover (4) 104,800 224,300 1,219,100 847,900 
Clover mixtures.. 5:1 OO Menace a eis. 79,900 8,500 
A Cardo wis HOSCUIG 25.9 Hares letays oly ese cel ons 13,000 500 
Agrostis mixtures E30 Oe Se oases Mb SO Oe ls teste 
MCSE IROL CS coe Pia le Sic ccugit) sine else 10 100 
Broom-corn mil’t 100,400 ....... 178,100 53,100 
Moxtailmmillet: (sc. eck 63,400 95,400: 93,600 
Orchards STaASs. 0. Castile. s 22,400 2,900 991,900 
DS, WORM ica e wise 542,800 401,80 5,187,200 3,169,300 
REGO Detattiatetatoysete Ale selela ston The cculeigcnnas [geo 6 a ited 500 
Eng. ryegr’s (5) 174,600 137,500 2,023,800 926,500 
Ital. ryegrass (6) 140,100 105,000 1,425,700 674,900 
BEETS S175 GPL on PRRLECEERD MEIC IPTC RT IEEE ERROR NCTE Tne TE a ear TRE 100 
Hairy vetch (7). 218,500 110,200 2,740,600 1,407,800 
Spring vetch (8) 132,300 55,400 844,700 777,200 


Awnless brome 
grass 11,000 
The Seed Testing Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry reports the following imports of 
forage plant seeds not subject to the Seed Impor- 
tation Act: 


Bentgrass ...... 15,500 21,400 253,000 143,100 
Biennial white-flowered 

sweet clover... 471,700 214,900 2,227,200 2,388,400 
Biennial yellow-flowered 

sweet clover .. 95,200 30,700 207,000 51,500 
ESE PT RLONOD crazy e rissa Op a2 Bo fa sroiaee ks) sUME Me oe Tole lay 8 4,60 
Crested dog’s tail 1,900 11,000 32,800 32,700 
ROWINGS \LOSCUE Sc siiie ws sees we 468.500 608.400 
Other fescues ... 71,300 101,900 985,700 662,700 
Meadow foxtail.. ....... 100 1,700 
RRESCUB HELA Nt aris fabdhe sis ah trae 6h cial'e ye BL GOAN tnlsle's. sts 
Rhodes grass ... ASD OO Macs osyelg 16,500 10,400 
Rough-stalked mea- 

dow grass 300 9,900 63,800 29,700 
SRI OUT. iaiecn was Mt 7h aks s ‘prs SON Wrenate econ 
Sw’t vernal grass 300 200 700 900 
Annual sweet ver- 

TPO TECREASS SiR 8 eaten ela aeteie Bae ape alei, Law eteye ‘ 2,200 
Tall oat grass... 100 300 100 1,500 
Pa WASDAIITN re uve tts so < Gib OO eevee. sem 13,200 
Velvet grass .... 2,300 1,200 8,200 5,900 
Wood meadow 

ORE Mats te tse 5 8,690 2,400 31,800 22,700 
YEURRONV MGA Me ave TSM aigterd.S os. diuetereitess neko wit lecdrd.2' 200 
RODE, POSE oe . = 15-05 als tit asarber lias ioe Fs 5,700 5,000 
DCA BOS PORN AMIS, 08 eia eu ath papscea sels RU OE ee ene re 
TRAAT OPES Me Baste VS oh tie a ed sxe ov Je DAO eves ane nel 
PRPC E ANNA aa: oho e oe Me Maas Ad Sed eaten tS NE? se sheds 200 
Yellow oat grass ,...... CALL ee TE Re 200 


*224,800 pounds from France, 188,500 pounds from 
Holland, 126,700 pounds from Japan, 2,800 pounds from 


England. 
(1) All from Canada. (2) 110,100 pounds from Hun- 
(3) 77,000 pounds 


gary, 101,400 pounds from France. 
from Germany, 32,400 pounds from Italy; the balance 
from France. (4) 41,600’ pounds from Poland, 33,000 
pounds from Czecho Slovakia, 20,800 pounds from’ Ger- 
many, 9,400 pounds from England, (5) 134,200 pounds 
from Ireland, 33,600 pounds from Scotland, 6 800 pounds 
from England. (6) 72.300 pounds from Ireland, 65,400 
pounds from France, 2,200 pounds from England, 200 
pounds from Holland. (7) 120,000 pounds from Ger- 
many, 65.400 pounds from Latvia, 22,300 pounds from 
Czecho Slovakia, 10,800 pounds from Sweden. (8) All 
from Latvia, except 22,600 pounds from Germany. 


SEED LABORATORY WORK 
By W. G. A. 

When a large seedhouse offers seed for sale it 
knows that it will grow, and it can guarantee if 
it cares to do so that, given proper treatment, it 
will germinate. However, such guarantees are sub- 
ject to too many hazards on the part of the grower 
to be practical. The testing of the seed is carried 
on to such detail that the seed should grow. 

The power of a seed to germinate is known as 
“viability.” The first thing a seed house does when 
it buys a supply of seed, in fact, before it will buy it, 
is to test it for viability. It wants to know if it 
is a live seed with a high percentage of germination 


cleaning it. 

For this purpose the seed trade maintains at its 
plant completely equipped laboratories in charge of 
trained analysts, chemists, biologists and micro- 
scopists who take the seed samples, examine them 
for weed seed, for the percentage of dirt and for- 
eign substances, the number of “hard” seeds, and 
then place them in “germinators” to see if they will 
sprout. If it is found that the seed does not sprout 
promptly it is discarded as unfit for sale. 

No seed is put on the market by a reputable firm 
without first submitting it to this laboratory test 
as to its viability. Many mechanical devices, all 
dependent upon applying warmth and moisture to 
the seed have been designed to test germination, and 
any farmer can employ home-made devices, such as 
the well-known “rag doll” or moist sheets of blotting 
paper, and make germination tests- himself. 

However, the facilities of the modern seed labor- 
atory, which is maintained at considerable expense, 
make its tests of germination much more certain 
and reliable than home tests. Seed should not be 
purchased unless its purity and viability is known 
to be high. Disappointment and loss is sure to re 
sult if this precaution is not taken. A farmer can 
get the kind of seed he wants merely by asking. 


NEW YORK SEED PRICES FIRMER 
GENERALLY 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

The territory adjacent to New York City was 
visited by a second “baby blizzard” shortly after 
our last letter was written and as a consequence 
business in the leading field and grass seeds re 
mained extremely quiet during the early part of the 
period under review. Some holders were disposed 
to offer concessions in order to move their goods. 
Others, however, continued to maintain a firm atti- 
tude, adhering to their belief that a marked im- 
provement in demand would be witnessed with the 
advent of more favorable weather and the closer 
approach of the spring planting season. Before long 
the soundness of this belief was clearly demon- 
strated. After the second big snowstorm the 
weather became much more settled and compara- 
tively mild and as a consequence many reports 
were received to the effect that trade was picking 
up, a substantial increase in inquiries being noted 
from all directions. Although this naturally re 
sulted in a more widespread feeling of optimism 
and firmness, prices for a time were not quodtably 
changed. Latterly, however, the bullish tendency 
has become more pronounced. Quotations ' gen- 
erally are from % cent to 3 cents higher than those 
current a month ago. 

Red Clover was somewhat irregular at the outset, 
Temporarily these conditions were offset by a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of arrivals from 
abroad. In some quarters the opinion was ex- 
pressed that no further decline could be expected 
in imported seed as the arrivals, while larger, have 
in the main failed to come up to general expecta- 
tions, leading to a belief. that the total will fall 
short of the total recorded two years ago. Buying 
for forward shipment from France was generally of 
small volume, partly because buyers were cautious 
on account of the unsatisfactory quality of some 
of the early samples, and partly because of the 
steady upward movement of prices owing to the 
growing scarcity of choice descriptions. Total ar- 
rivals for the month were about 19,330 bags, com- 
pared with 16,730 bags for the preceding month. 

Timothy was easier early in the month as foreign 
inquiry continued dormant while domestic demand 
became less active. Exports for the month were 
only 680 bags, compared with 1,650 during January. 

Red top was easier early in the month. This was 
followed by an improvement in both domestic and 
foreign inquiry and the top quotation of 35 cents 
became more general. Latterly demand has again 
slowed down. Shipments for the month were 550 
bags, against 1,685 for the preceding month. 

Alfalfa was inactive throughout the month. Buy- 
ers have been showing interest in new crop Argen- 
tine Alfalfa at about 12@13 eents c.if. for 99 per 
cent seed. Thus far shippers have given no indi- 
cations as to their ideas on values, although it is 
believed that the crop will be abundant. 

Alsike was extremely dull early in the month 
with the basis nominally unchanged at 25@26% 
cents. Subsequently there was a marked improve- 
ment in both domestic and foreign inquiry and with 
good qualities becoming scarcer holders were much 
stronger at 27144@28 cents. 

White Clover was dull and nominally unchanged 

(Continued on Page 583) 
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EASTERN 


A drier is to be installed at a cost of $20,000 in 
the new State Elevator at Oswego, N. Y. 


The Yantic Grain & Products Company has suc- 
ceeded Charles Slosberg as owner of the grain ele- 
vator at Norwich, Conn. Plans for a 60,000-bushel 
elevator have been completed. 

Property for a warehouse and elevator storage 
is to be bought by H. W. Hurst of the West Side 
Feed & Fuel Company of Erie, Pa. This will be in 
addition to the gloraeer which he recently com- 
pleted. 

H. J. Rengel has been elected president of the 
Moffatt Flour Mills, Buffalo, N. Y., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Churchill Grain & Feed Company suc- 
ceeding the late W. L. Moffatt. He has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Moffatt company for several 
years. 

The J. Cushing Company of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
bought the business, Jand and buildings of the Stan- 
ley Woods Milling Company of Pawtucket, R. I. 
The business is largely in grain and feeds and will 
be continued by the purchasing company. The 
price was about $13,000. 

A site at Wallington, hear Sodus, N. Y., has been 
bought by the Kate Sales Company, Inc., of Wil- 
liamson. The company will erect a warehouse to 
handle grains, seed and other products. It will 
have its principal offices at Williamson and Frank 
M. Kenyon will be president. Frank B. Anderson 
will be in charge at Wallington. 


ILLINOIS ‘ 
The McComas Grain Company is to build a grain 
elevator at Loxa, III. 
The Farmers Grain 
porated at Pontiac, Ill. 


Ralph McNeely is now manager of the Farmers 
Hlevator Company at Sciota, Ill. 


The elevator of Thomas. Cashman at Polo, Ill., 
has been sold hy him to Typer & Hedrick. 


The present elevator of the Potter Bros. at La 
Fox, Ill., is to be razed and a new one erected. 


The E. G. Coon Grain Company of St. Joseph, 
Ill, has been bought by the Chase Grain Company 
of that town. 


J. W. Johnston & Son succeed the Oakwood 


Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company at Oak- 
wood, Ill. 


The elevator at Rantoul, Ill., has been bought by 
Elmer Swanstrom, formerly manager of the Farm- 
ers Elevator at Loda. 


H. O. Kiest, F. W. Kiest and Grover 
have incorporated at (Lawndale, II1., 
dale Grain Company. 


Arthur Seivers has resigned as manager of the 
Hinckley Grain Company of Hinckley, TH; and is 
succeeded by A. Clark. 


J. T. Higginbotham has leased the R. O. Harris 
& Son Elevator at Arcola, Ill., and will conduct a 
general grain and coal business. 


A new elevator is to be built at Mt. Carmel, M1., 
for the Pioneer Grain Company operating an ele- 
vator at Patton (Mt. Carmel p. o.), Ill. 


Mr. Grove is succeeded as manager of the Lisbon 
Center Farmers Elevator Company at Lisbon Cen- 
ter (Morris p. 0.), Ill, by O. Sheveland. 


A new elevator is to be built on the site of the 
old elevator of the Sidell Elevator Company of 


Sidell, Ill., by the Maddox Bros., proprietors of the 
plant. 


The Farmers Martinton Grain Company of Mar- 
tinton, Ill, has changed its name to the Nartin- 


ton Grain Company. Max D. Pilotte is manager of 
the company. 


To handle grain, coal, ete., J. M. Kautz & Son, in- 
corporated at Pulaski, Ill, capitalized at $20,000. 
The incorporators are J. M. Kautz, W. G. Kautz 
and BE. L. Kautz. 


R. E. Jacobs is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
at Triumph, Ill. He resigned his position as man- 
ager of the West Brooklyn Farmers Co-operative 
Company of West Brooklyn, Ill, to take this new 
position. 


Additional elevator storage of 600,000 bushels’ 
capacity is to be built to the corn plant of the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company of Decatur, 


Company has. been incor- 


C. Kiest 
as the Lawn- 
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lll. The company is also negotiating for the pur- 
chase of 31 acres of land to provide room for 
future expansion. 

The elevators of the S. C. Bartlett Company at 
Fairbury and Lodemia (no p. 0.), Ill., have been 
bought by S..C. Van Horn of ‘[rivoli. Mr. Van 
Horn will take charge about April 1 succeeding 
G. S.-Duzenbery and his son, Grant. 


INDIANA 


James F. Handley is manager of-the Farmers Hl- 
evator at Galveston, Ind. 


Charles C. Waters is assistant manager of the 
J. W. Wilkinson Hlevator at Boonville, Ind. 


The Roy Wilkinson Elevator at Remington, Ind., 
has been bought by Mr. Hedworth of Romney. 


Clark & Kirklin have overhauled the Farmers 
Elevator at Osgood, Ind., which they bought not 
long ago. 

The elevator of J. J. Aukerman at North Grove, 
Ind., has been bought by Carl E. Plotner who will 
operate it. 

A preliminary certificate of dissolution has been 
filed by the Farmers Mill & Elevator Company of 
Osgood, Ind. 

John F. Deckard is manager of the Home Grain 
Company’s elevator at La Grange, Ind., succeeding 
B. Frank Greenawalt. : 


A new elevator is to be built at Allendale (p. o. 
Evansville), Ind., for a company operalne the grain 
elevator at Patton, Ill. 


The Farmers Elevator Company at Eaten: Ind., 
has been bought by Lyman Metzger, George Metz- 
ger and A. J. Delauter. 

Ground at Lafontaine, Ind., has been leased by 
J. C. R. Martin and his son, Albert, upon which they 
will build a new elevator. 


J. Keller & Co., have gone out of business at 
Kendallville, Ind., and the elevator is operated by 
the Natham Grain Company. 


The grain elevator at Chase (Boswell p. o.), Ind., 
is to be wrecked by the Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany and the lumber is to be sold. 


The capital stock of the Markleville Elevator 
Company of Markleville, Ind. has been increased 
from $25,000 to $40,000. The additional is in com- 
mon stock, 


The grain elevators of the Whiteman Bros. Com- 
pany at Buck Creek, and Colburn, Ind., have been 
sold to Otto Lefforge and James Stephenson of 
Frankfort who will take possession April 1. 


Improvements are being made to the elevators 
of the Kinney Grain Company at Morristown and 
Fountaintown, Ind. They are also installing new 
machinery for the manufacture of concentrated 
foods. 


The Early & Daniel Realty Company filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation at Indianapolis, Ind. The 
company contemplates the formation of a grain el- 
evator company and the erection of a series of con- 
crete grain elevators. The project will represent 
an investment of $375,000. Albert E. Thompson of 
Indianapolis and H. Lee Early and E. D. Daniel of 
Cincinnati are interested. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

The elevator of W. J. Leply at-Patterson, Ohio, 
has been bought by Maude Simmons. 

New equipment has been installed by the Mt. 
Cory Elevator Company of Mt. Cory, Ohio. 

The North Baltimore Grain Company of North 
Baltimore, Ohio, has installed a corn sheller. 

A cracker and grader has been installed by the 
Arlington Elevator Company of Arlington, Chio. 

The Hub Grain Company, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
has decided to rebuild its elevator which burned. 

Harry W. Reetz is manager of the Hardin Grain 
& Supply Company of Hardin (Sidney p. o.), Ohio. 

A combined cracker and grader is to be installed 
by the Arcadia Elevator Company of Arcadia, Ohio. 

Charles Breese and John Woodcock have bought 
the elevator at Martel, Ohio. Mr. Breese will oper- 
ate it. 

The partnership conducted at Thompsonville, 
Mich., as the Thompsonville Elevator Company by 
C. W. Morrill and G. A. Morrill, has been dissolved. 
G. A. Morrill will continue under the old name, 


Forty-Fourth Year 
——— 
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while C. W. Morrill will continue the grist mill as 
He has managed the co-operative business for sey- 
eral years. 

A combination sheller and cleaner has been in- 
stalled by C. R. Apple, grain dealer of Covington, 
Ohio. 


A combined cracker and grader has been in- 


stalled by the Bryan Co-operative Grain Company 
of Bryan, Ohio. 

The elevator of the Sedalia Grain & Lumber 
Company at Buchwalter (Jeffersonville p. 0.), Ohio, 
is to be rebuilt soon. 

W. O. Smith is manager of the grain elevator at 
Sherwood, Ohio. He was formerly in charge of the 
elevator at Mortimer, Ohio. 

A 50-horsepower motor has been installed by the 
anh Equity Exchange Company of Rockford, 
Ohio, replacing steam abOwer: D. A. Bricker is 
manager. 

The Ravenna Great ay Company has bought the 
elevator of A. E. Young at Ravenna, Mich., The 
building is to be repaired and remodeled as soon 
as possible. 

The main elevator of the Prospect Farmers Hx- 
change of Prospect, Ohio, has been covered with 
galvanized iron and another 20-horsepower motor 
and feed grinds has been installed. 

The warehouse and grain elevator of the Mason 
County Co-operative Marketing Association of Cus- 
ter, Mich., have been bought by Elmer McKenzie. 
He has managed the co-operative business for sey- 
eral years. 


WESTERN 

vNS G. Tuohy has been appointed manager of the 
Seattle, Wash., office of Strauss & Co., succeeding 
J. S. King. 

The Trinidad Bean & Elevator Company’s ele- 
vator at Limon, Colo., has been completed. C. F. 
Wheeler is manager. 

The Levy Grain Company, Inc., of Portland, Ore., 
is going out of business. The affairs of the com- 
pany are being lHquidated. 


A company is being formed at Rockford, Wash., 


to build a 35,000-bushel elevator. The firm is be 
ing capitalized at $15,000. 

W. T. Giese has severed his connections with the 
Townsend Elevator Company of Townsend, Mont., 
of which John A. Gravely is owner. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Association 
of Havre, Mont., has plans for either the purchase 
or the erection of a grain elevator. 


The Holly Co-operative Equity Company of Holly, 
Colo., has been bought by the A. L. Smith Company 
of which A. L. Smith is owner and manager. 


Repairs are to be made to the elevator of the 


Bresnahan Mercantile Company of Greeley, Colo. | 


The elevator has a capacity of approximately 4,000 
bushels of grain. 


A grain elevator will probably be built at Craig, 
Colo., for the Colorado Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany, to be used as a grain receiving station by this 
firm. 

The J. Mikkelson Company of Seattle, has bought 
out the Howell Grain Company of Seattle. W. J. 
Howell will be manager of the company’s feed de- 
partment. 


The Oakland Terminal & Elevator Corporation 
of Oakland, Calif., is contemplating the erection of 
small country elevators of from 10,000 to 30,000 
bushels’ capacity. : 

The Conley-Ross Grain Company of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., is managed by W. P. Little. He was 
formerly manager of the Continental Grain Com- 
pany at Denver, Colo. 

Theodore D. Harmon has resigned his position 
as manager of the Eugene Mill & Elevator Com- 


pany of Eugene, Ore., and will go into the ware-. 


house and feed business on his own account at 
Eugene. 

The Mosier business property at Tekoa, Wash., 
has been bought by L. J. Lauritzen and son, Paul, 
of the Lauritzen Grain Company. The firm will re- 


model the interior and an electrically operated feed 


mill and grain cleaner will be installed. 


The Mikkelson Grain Company has been organ- 
ized at Portland, Ore., a merger of the different 
Mikkelson interests, including grain companies, 


. 
| 
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warehouses and elevators, but excluding the flour 
lis. M. B. Mikkelson, S. HE. Mikkelson, John Mik- 
elson and L. W. Wright are the incorporators. 

A $12,000 brick and tile building is being erected 
at Mt. Vernon, Wash., for the City Grain & Seed 
Company. A special cleaning room, large ware- 
house and retail room will be provided for. 

The Peerless Farmers Grain Company of Peer- 
less (Scobey p. 0.), Mont., has completed a 30,000- 
bushel elevator. It has been equipped with a Fair- 
banks 10-ton scale, Strong-Scott Dump and a 15- 
horsepower Fairbanks Gas Engine. 

J. W. Denio Milling Company, conducting a line 
of country elevators in Montana and Wyoming, 


and a 1,000-barrel mill at Sheridan, Wyo., and the 


F. C. Ayers Mercantile Company of Denver, con- 
ducting a line of Colorado and Wyoming country 
elevators, have been taken over by the Denio-Barr 
Milling & Grain Company of Denver. The Ayers 


- company also operates a terminal elevator feed 


manufacturing plant and warehouses in Denver. 
Headquarters of the company will be at Denver and 
Sheridan, Wyo. 4 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
R. Sewell is manager of the Farmers Exchange 


at Houstonia, Mo. 


The Lee Hill Elevator at Alvo, Neb., is to be 
managed by Oras Foreman. 

W. J. Clydesdale expects to build an elevator at 
Clydesdale (p. 0. Lenora), Kan. 

L. G. Branders succeeds J. E. Carter as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator at Moscow Mills, Mo. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Rush Hill, 
Mo., has filed a petition for the dissolution of the 
firm. ; 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Kingman Grain & Mer- 
ecantile Company has been incorporated at King- 
man, Kan. 

P. H. Gartner and Fred Mohlman are now man- 
aging the Pauline Grain & “Supply Company of 
Pauline, Neb. j 
- A new elevator and warehouse are to be built 
probably at Moberly, Mo., for J. D. McLean & Co., 
of Peoria, Il. 

C. W. Hagerman is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Diller, Neb., by 
Rupert Andrews. 

The management of the Farmers Grain Company 


at Graf, Neb., is in the hands of O. R. Schumann, 


who succeeds J. R. Allen. 

The elevator of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Association at Ashland, Neb., has been overhauled. 
F. N. Endicott is manager. 

The Sharon Springs Grain & Implement Com- 
pany of Sharon Springs, Kan., has been organized 
with P. P. Paul as manager. 

V. A. Hall has leased the elevator at Lawrence, 
Neb., which has been idle for some time. It is 
owned by the Duff Grain Company. 

Eland Johnson is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Union Elevator at Mead, Neb., by Carl 
Harlan, formerly of Fullerton, Neb. 

The old Ryan Elevator at Council Grove, Kan., 
has been bought by Fred J. Farley of Salina. The 
elevator has not been in use for’ several years. 

The interest of Philip Clarke in the Security Hle 
vator Company, Hutchinson, Kan., has been sold 
and he has resigned as manager of the elevator. 

A branch office has been established at Carthage, 
Mo., for ‘the Hodgson-Cawthorne Grain Company 
with W. W. Simmons of Kansas City in charge. 

A truck dump is to be installed in the elevator of 
the Farmers Union Cooperative Association of 
Manhattan, Kan., this spring. F. S. Blair is man- 
ager. ° Ms : 

H. L. Merritt succeeds Ed Helm as manager of 
the Farmers Co-operative Association Elevator at 
Wakefield, Kan., which position he held for 14 
years. - 

Thé Haddam Farmers Co-operative Elevator & 
Supply Company of Haddam, Kan., is contem- 
plating discontinuing operations. John Randall is 
manager. ‘ 

The elevator business of A. J. Storms and son at 
Auburn, Neb., has been bought by Ed Ely. The 
former partnership, as a result of the sale, has been 
dissolved. 

The Douglas County Co-operative Association of 
Baldwin (p. o, Baldwin City), Kan., has decided 
to refinance their elevator by the selling of addi- 


* tional stock. 


_F. G. Booker succeeds J. R. Bailey as manager of 
the Bailey Grain & Milling Company of Clinton, 
Mo. Mr. Booker was formerly manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Exchange at Prairie City, 
Towa. J 

‘L. L. Beachler will cover his elevator ‘at Deer- 


field, Kan., with corrugated steel this summer and 


will install a motor to drive the elevator leg at the 
top, and a suction fan. The name will be the 
Beachler Mill & Elevator Company. It was form- 


. 
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erly known as the Everly Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Feed, grain, flour, coal and implements. are han- 
dled by the Bethany Mill & Elevator Company of 
Bethany, Mo., which has opened an uptown office 
in Bethany. 


The elevator and mill property at New London, 
Mo., for years owned by the Carter-Shepard Milling 
Company, has been bought by Hunter Hulse from 
J. W. Youle. 


W. E. Conn has resigned as agent at Elsie, Neb., 
for the O. M. Kellogg Grain Company and is con- 
nected with the Conn Bros. Grain Company at 
Mahaska, Kan. 

The elevator at Brainerd (p. 0. Whitewater), 
Kan., has been bought from Floyd Bachelder by 
Frank and Howard Brainerd who will operate as 
the Brainerd Bros. 

C. A. Harlen has resigned as manager of the ele- 
vator of the J. B. Hord Grain Company at Fuller- 
ton, Neb., and will be in charge of the Farmers 
Elevator at Mead. 


Improvements are being made to the elevator of 
the Colony Elevator Company of Colony, Kan., and 
a hammer mill is being installed that will handle 
ear corn and kafir. 

The elevator of the A. G. McReynolds Estate at 
Cunningham, Kan., has been sold to Marion Bahl- 
ing who will take charge at once. It was operated 
as the Farmers Grain Company. 

H. F. Collett has resigned as manager of the 
Aurora Elevator Company of Aurora, Neb. The 
resignation takes effect April 1. He will go into 
business for himself along the same line. 

R. M. Edwards, W. T. Kelley, A. W. Bly and M. 
C. Shafer have bought the Farmers Elevator at 
Beaver City, Neb., which has been standing idle 
for the past year. It will be remodeled. 

The elevator and stock yards of the Farmers Co- 
operative Association at Elk Creek, Neb., has 
been sold to Chris Gottula. Mr. Gottula, it is said, 


’ bought the property for a company of farmers. 


The Farmers Grain & Seed Company of Lamoni, 
Iowa, has built a grain elevator at Andover, Mo. 
The elevator is covered with galvanized iron sid- 
ing; has concrete foundation and is equipped with 


a 20-horse power Type “Z” Fairbanks Engine, No.. 
-2 eirculating pump, 1,500-bushel Fairbanks Morse 


Automatic Scale, No. 34 Western Sheller, No. 25 
Pitless Sheller, wagon and truck dump and manlift. 


IOWA 

James Roberts has leased the Hacrett Hlevator 
at Malvern, Iowa. 

The grain business of Casper Steckler at Alton, 
Iowa, has been discontinued by him. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Clearfield, 
Iowa, has filed a notice of dissolution. 

The lumber yard, elevator and residence of C. F. 
Abbott at Gaza, Iowa, has been sold by him. 

A new truck dump has been installed by the 
Farmers Hlevator Company located at Livermore, 
Towa. 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Ralston, Iowa, 
elected Mr. Jarvis as manager succeeding E. L. 
Kreger. 

A 10-ton Fairbanks Scale and truck lift have been 
installed by the Farmers Elevator Company of Day- 
ton, Iowa. 

The Merchants Hlevator Company’s property at 
Davenport, Iowa, has been bought by J. A. Shaff 
of Clinton. 

The Arthur Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Arthur, Iowa, is installing an oat huller to do cus- 
tom hulling. 

P. L. Rivard has sold his 60,000-bushel elevator 
at Pocahontas, Iowa, to the Quaker Oats Company 
of Chicago, Ill. 

The Davenport Elevator Company’s property at 
Cloverdale, Iowa, was closed on March 1 for an 
indefinite period. 

A corn sheller and grader and other equipment 
has been installed by James H. Wiese Company, 
grain dealers of Eldridge, Iowa. 

The grain elevator at Sioux City, Iowa, formerly 
owned by the Farmers Elevator Company has been 
bought by the Fleishman Malting Company. 

The Hubbard & Palmer Elevator at Hospers, 
Iowa, has been bought by the Klein Bros. who will 
make extensive repairs and improvements. The 
company plans to do a feed grinding and grist 
business. 

A grain drier and purifier are to be installed in 
the Rock Island Railroad at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
which the Trans-Mississippi Grain Company oper- 
ates. The new equipment will replace the drier 
which burned and will be twice the capacity of the 
old drier and purifier. 

- G. S. Gehlke has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator operated as the Richards Ele- 
vator Company at Richards, Iowa, and is now with 
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the Davis Bros. & Potter Company at Pomeroy. 
He is succeeded at Richards by B.°E. Wise. He 
succeeds Malcolm Peterson at Pomeroy. 

The elevator and business of Fred Akerman at 
Abbott, Iowa, has been bought by D. J. Peters who 
took possession March 1. Fred Potter will be 
manager. 

J. C. Coffman is president of the Farmers Ble- 
vator Company at Guthrie Center, Iowa. Frank 
Reed has. been retained as manager; Vern Weigle 
is secretary. 


The W. R. Fleming Elevator at Forest City, Iowa, 
has been bought by the Farmers Elevator Company. 
Mr. Lingren and Roy Olson will have charge of 
the elevators. 


Mr. Havings of Kamrar has been appointed man- 
ager of the Stratford Grain & Supply Company at 
Stratford, Iowa, to take the place of F. I. Erickson 
who resigned some time ago. 

The holdings of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Bancroft, Iowa, which have been shut down for 
a few weeks, have been taken over by W. A. Mur- 
ray, an experienced grain man. 

The new elevator of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany operated by W. H. Green at Iowa City, Iowa, 
has been completed and is in operation. It is 
equipped with a 22-inch Monarch Attrition Mill. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Equity Exchange has sold the: Prescott Ele- 
vator at East Hllsworth, Wis., to W. J. Buckner. 


Olof Waeby has resigned his position as manager 
of the Westby Co-operative Elevator at Viroqua, 
Wis. 

The Farmers Hlevator Company of Dassel, Minn., 
is to install a separator to replace the grain 
cleaner. ‘ 

The Cargill Elevator Company of Benson, Minn., 
expects to make minor repairs on its elevator in 
the spring. 

A. J. Styrblicky & Sons of Delano, Minn., are 
installing a 74%4-horsepower enclosed type motor in 
the head of their elevator. 


A Strong-Scott Dump and a 10-ton Fairbanks 
Scale have been installed by the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Waverly, Minn. 

S. G. Sorenson is to build a 25,000-bushel elevator 
and feed mill at Tomah, Wis., as well as additional 
warehouse space this summer. 

A new elevator and feed mill have been com- 
pleted at Mora, Minn., for the Farmers Co-operative 
Creamery. U. G. Boyle is manager. 

The J. J. Lang Elevator Company of Benson, 
Minn., contemplates making minor repairs. The 
company also operates at Barry and Haffman. 

G. A. Paton is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
at Redwood Falls, Minn. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator of Pierpont, S. D. 

The name of the Sandburg-Roe Company at 
Crookston, Minn., has been changed to the C. Roe 
Grain Company with Caroline Roe president and 
Charles Roe, secretary. 

A machinery and implement department has been 
installed by the Owatonna Farmers Elevator & 
Merchantile Company of Owatonna, Minn. HB. J. 
McGrath is in charge of it. 

An addition of 50,000 bushels’ capacity is to be 
built to the A. E. Anderson Elevator at Cottonwood, 
Minn. To make this addition, another elevator 200 
yards distant will be moved. : 

Irving C. Lyman is now in the elevator shipping 
business in Milwaukee, Wis., on his own account. 
He was until recently with the Kneisler Brosg., 
who have discontinued this activity. 

The Raymond Farmers Elevator Company of 
Raymond, Minn., is making repairs on its automatic 
seale. The company contemplates building some 
coal sheds and installing power equipment to han- 
dle it. 

The L. H. Smith Elevator & Coal Shed at Hen- 
ning, Minn., has been bought by M. C. Barry, form- 
erly manager of the Farmers Equity Elevator Com- 
pany of Wyndmere, N. D. He will take personal 
charge. 

To deal in grain, feed, flour, fuel, ete., the Mills 
& Black Company has been incorporated at Lake 
Mills, Wis. The capital stock of the firm is $30,000. 
E. L. Mills, T. W. Black and W. A. Engsberg are 
interested. 

The Equity Elevator Company of Montevideo, 
Minn., L. J. Nelson manager, is to build a dust 
house and install a dust collecting system in the 
near future. The company put in a cylinder cleaner 
recently and built an addition to the office. 

The Equity Farmers Elevator Company of 
Buffalo Lake, Minn., has let the contract for a 
25,000-bushel elevator. The storage capacity will 
be 12 bins and the latest equipment will be in- 
stalled. There will be a well equipped office. 


The Appleton Cereal Mills and the Western Ele- 
vator Company of Appleton, Wis., have consoli- 
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dated. Edward Kluck has disposed of a half inter- 
est in the cereal mills to J. H. Peeters of the eleva- 
tor company and acquired a part of the interest of 
Ray M. Peeter in the elevator business. The head- 
quarters will be at the Western Elevator. 


The interest of Gustave Haneman in the old ele- 
vator at Carlisle, Minn., has been bought by Rich- 
ard Wallin. The elevator was formerly the prop- 
erty of the Minneapolis & Manitoba Elevator Com- 
pany and will probably be remodeled this spring. 

A 1,000,000-bushel addition is to be erected at 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, to constitute, when operated in con- 
nection with the tanks left after the recent fire, a 
total capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. Plans for the 
house are being made by James Stewart & Co., 
‘ Ine., of Chicago, and competitive bids are to be 
taken by the railroad on the basis of these plans. 


A 1,000,000-bushel terminal elevator is to be built 
this year on the site of the old Calumet Hlevator 
at Minneapolis, Minn., by Hallet & Carey, cash 
grain dealers there. The building will be of rein- 
forced concrete construction. Besides the work- 
inghouse, there will be 16 tanks and 18 interstice 
bins. It is to be ready in August when for the 
first time the company will be able to clean, mix 
and store wheat. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
James Applewhite is to erect a large grain and 
feed warehouse at Marianna, Ark. 
C. A. Jewell and T. W. Clark have incorporated 
at Bryant, Okla., as the Alfalfa Elevator Company. 


Hugh B. Brakhage succeeds D. W. Lyons as 
manager of the Farmers Elevator Company of New- 
kirk, Okla. 

The elevator of the Marshall Mill & Elevator 
Company at Marshall, Texas, is to be repaired and 
a new elevator installed. 


The Yoakum Mill & Elevator Company property 
at Corpus Christi, Texas, has been bought by M. B. 
Roddy & Son and Joe Roddy. 

Ben H. Williamson, Jr., 
Tenn., where he will be associated with 
Odeneal as the Ben H. Williamson & Co. 


{ A large grain and feedhouse is being built at 
Brickeys, Ark., by Jim Applewhite. He has leased 
the lot from the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

P. J. Mullin has sold his interest in the Wash- 
burn-Mullin Grain Company at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and has opened an office at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

W. J. Jones is now associated with -E. W. Holt, 
wholesale grain dealer at Nashville, Tenn. He was 
formerly with the Southland Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Frank Vandever is now with the C. M. Carter 
Grain Company ‘at Fort Worth, Texas. He was 


formerly with the Stowers Grain Company of Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


The interest of Roy A. Miller in the Mullen & 
Haynes Company at Owensboro, Ky., has been 
bought by O. H. Williams. He was formerly with 
the Rapier Grain & Seed Company. 


The Selman Elevator. of the Alva Roller Mills, 
Alva, Okla., has been boucht by F. W. Anderson 
and Mat Roetker. They will open about April 1 as 
the Anderson-Roetker Grain Company. 


J. A. Harrison, father of C. P. Harrison of the 
C. P. Harrison & Co. of Cooper, Texas, has joined 
the firm and it is now operated under the name 
of the Harrison Grain Company of that place. 


Scott & Walling and Scott Mill & Elevator Com- 
panies of Childress, Texas, have consolidated and 
will occupy the building of the Scott Mill & Ele- 
vator Company with Travis Walling in charge. 


The Arkadelphia Milling Company has leased the 
Missouri Pacific Elevator at Little Rock, Ark., and 
will establish a feed branch and may later remove 
its entire plant there. 
of 150,000 bushels and ean load 25 cars a day. 


The stock and equipment has been bought, and 
plant leased from the Cogar Grain & Coal Com- 
pany at Harrodsburg, Ky., by Clell, Coleman & 
Sons of Burgin. He takes possession May 1. Wm. 


Bennett is manager of the Cogar Grain & Coal 
Company. 


Charles R. Matthews has bought the interest of 
his brother in George B. Matthews Sons, New Or- 
leans, La., and will conduct the grain business 
under the same name. The firm has been in exist- 
ence for over 50 years. He recently sold his own 
grain and flour business. 


The Ruhmann Grain & Fuel Company of Waco, 
Texas, has recently taken over the business of the 
Seley-Cornforth Grain Company of that city. Mr. 
Cornforth has joined Mr. Ruhmann and the firm is 
now operated under the firm name of the Ruh- 
mann-Cornforth Grain Company. The Wendland 
Grain Company of Killeen, Texas, has purchased 
the firm of Duncan Company, Inc. of that place and 
is operating under the name of the Wendland Grain 
Company. 


M. G. 


is now at Memphis,. 


The elevator has a capacity. 
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THE DAKOTAS 
A cleaner is to be installed by Bosch & Krueger 
at Linton, N. D. 
John Soiseth is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Grenora, N. D. 
Elmer Heitman has’ resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Redfield, S. D. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers Grain & Trading Company of Hillsboro, 
N. D. 

W. E. Tibbles has installed a Strong-Scott Dump 
and a 700-bushel leg in the elevator at Merricourt, 
N. D. 

The Selmser Fuel & Grain Company of Water- 
town, 8. D., is to install a seed cleaner in its ware- 
house. 


The yards of the Imperial Lumber Company at 
Leeds, N. D., have been bought by the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Company. A 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Ortley, S. D., 
of which O. O. Haugen is manager, is to install a 
cylinder cleaner next spring. 


The Schneiderman Grain Elevator at Davis, S. D., 
has been rented by the Atlas Elevator Company 
and will be used as a storage house. 


The Herman Olson Grain Company of Webster, 
S. D., is to install a truck dump and new scale 
and do some general repairing this spring. 


Sexauer & Son have leased a site at Onida, S. D., 
upon which they will erect a grain elevator of 25,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. The old one is to be dis- 
mantled. 


The V. Fousek Elevator at Dante, S. D., has been 
bought by Ernest McKee of Wayne. The Western 
Terminal Hlevator is the only Dante elevator open 
this year. 


The Sully County Cooperative Association of 
Onida, 8. D., is to build an additional elevator of 
20,000 bushels’ capacity. Both will be ready for 
this fall’s crop. 


J. C. Parmenter is now manager of the Farmers 
Blevator Company at Centerville, S. D. He was 
formerly with the Farmers Co-operative Associa- 
tion at Wagner. 


The Webster Equity Elevator & Trading Com- 
pany of Webster, S. D., has changed its power from 
direct to alternating current and changed motors, 
installing two 74-horsepower and one ‘15-horse- 
power enclosed Fairbanks-Morse Motors. 


The Stevenson Elevator near Wahpeton, N. D., 
has been bought by R. G. Moats, manager of the 
Baldwin Elevator Company. Mr. Moates will con- 


August W. Karstens. 
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tinue as the Baldwin Elevator until July 1 after 
which time he will conduct the Stevenson Wlevator. 


Roller bearings are being installed on the ele- 
vators’ line shaft, heads, etc., of the Doland Farm- 
ers Elevator Company at Doland, S. D. The motors 
are being enclosed. 


Peter Lundquist is manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company at Watford City, N. D., 
suceeding Joseph Folven who is organizing a farm- 
ers elevator at Sanish. 

A new scale and dump are to be installed this 
summer in the elevator of the Jenner Elevator 
Company at Lehr, N. D. The Lehr Grain Company 
of that place has rebuilt its elevator. 

Foreman & Karstens is succeeded as owner of 
the McKain Grain Elevator at Elkton, 8. D., by 
Mr. Karstens bought Mr. 
Foreman’s half interest in the property. 


CANADA 


A new grain drier, bought from the Barnett & Me- 
Queen Construction Company, is to be installed in 
the Bawlf Elevator at Port Arthur, Ont. 


The new grain elevator being erected at Port 
Mann, B. C., is to be leased by the Gillespie Grain 
Company. Its capacity is 600,000 bushels. 

A 2,250,000-bushel elevator is to be built at North 
Vancouver, B. C., 
of the Canadian Grain Producers, Ltd. 
$2,500,000. 


The grain elevator formerly belonging to the 
Canada Steamship Lines at Prescott, Ont., is be 
ing dismantled-and the lumber will be sold for 
building purposes. 


A new unit is being built to the elevator of the 
Bole Grain Company at Fort William, Ont., whieh 
will have a capacity of 500,000 bushels and cost 
$250,000. The Barnett & McQueen Construction 
Company is doing the work. 


It will cost 


for the Central Selling Agency — 


Delegates from the Saskatchewan wheat poor 


have approved the terms of an offer to purchase 


the elevator system owned and operated by the | 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Regina, Sask. The company owns 487 country ele- 
vators, and terminals in Fort William, Port Arthur 
and Buffalo. 


Preliminary announcements have been made that 
Spillers Overseas Industries, Ltd., of London, may 
sell its assets in the Alberta Pacific Grain 
pany, Ltd., in which they hold 51 per cent of the 
shares. The company operates 283 grain elevators 
in Western Canada. The agreement will be sub- 
mitted to the shareholders of the Alberta Pacific 
Company for ratification in due course of time. 


| FIRES- -CASUALTIES | 


Garland, Wyo.—Fire destroyed the elevator of A. 
D, Pearson. 


Honey Brook, Pa.—Fire destryoed J. M. Fisher’s 
feed warehouse. 


Salem, Mo.—Fire damaged the grain and feed 
warehouse here. 


Wahpeton, N. D.—The Farmers Elevator was 
damaged by fire recently. 


Marion, Mich—Fire damaged the elevator of the 
Marion Produce Company. 


Lucien, Okla.—A windstorm damaged the eleva- 
tor of A. H. Clausing on February 18. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Fire damaged slightly the ele- 
vator of F. L. Benepe on February 13. 


Mapleton, N. D.—Fire on February 3 damaged 
the engine house of the Farmers Elevator. 


Laingsburg, Mich.—A windstorm totally destroyed 
the elevator of the farmers Elevator Company. 

Talcott, W. Va.—Fire destroyed HE. B. Smith’s 
elevator and the Talcott Hardware & Feed store. 


Weston, Ohio.—The elevator of the Rural Grain 
Company was damaged slightly by fire on February 
12. 


Edison, Neb.—Fire on February 10 damaged the 
elevator of the Rankin Bros. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 


Allegan, Mich.—Fire damaged the Foster Eleva- 
tor and Warehouse with a loss of $4,000, covered 
by insurance. 


Palermo, N. D.—Both of the grain elevators here 
burned. One was partly filled with grain. They 
will be rebuilt. 


Santa Barbara, Calif—Plans are being made to 
rebuild the Union Feed & Fuel Company which 
burned with a loss of $100,000. 


Varner, Kan.—Fire on February 4 destroyed with 


a loss of $5,000 the elevator of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills of Hutchinson. Probably 2,000 bushels 


of wheat were in the elevator at the time and were 
destroyed. The loss is covered by insurance. 


Ft. Scott, Kan.—The Mead Elevator was damaged 
by fire with a loss of $15,000. This was partly 
covered by insurance. 

Keyes, Calif.—Fire destroyed the warehouse of 
the Grange Company with over 1,000 tons of Alfalfa, 
grain and hay valued at $20,000. 


Goodwin (near Paulding), Ohio.—Fire destroyed 
the Harmon Elevator on March 3. A large part 
of the loss was covered by‘ insurance. 


Shelbyville, Ky.—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Shelbyville Feed & Produce Company on March 3. 
Loss was between $10,000 and $12,000 with $7,500 
insurance. 


Aroma Park, Ill.—Fire destroyed the seed house 
of Walter H. Lowe with loss of $10,000. This is 
partly covered by insurance. Over 800 bushels of 
seed corn in the drier were a total loss. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hay and grain warehouse 
of the L. C. Worth Commission Company, with a 
loss of $25,000. The building, owned by D. W. 
Dehoney, was not entirely destroyed and will be 
rebuilt. 


Herman’s Island, near Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Fire 


_ destroyed 23 cribs containing 14,000 bushels corn 


on February 25, with a loss of $9,100. 
of the fire is unknown. 
by insurance. 


Council Bluffs, lowa—Fire destroyed Elevator Cc 
operated by the Trans-Mississippi Grain Company 
of Omaha. The elevator contained 450,000 bushels 
corn and 200,000 bushels oats. The loss of $800,000 
was covered by insurance. 


Kansas City, Mo—Fire destroyed the plant of 
the Southard Feed & Milling Company with a loss 
of $150,000. The loss was in building and stock 


The origin 
The loss is partly covered 


-including about 2,500 barrels of flour. The company 


can continue operations in its manufacturing plant 
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on the Missouri side which is modern and of larger 
capacity than the plant burned. It is not known if 
it will rebuild. 


Cedar Lake, Mich.—On February 6, the potato 


BROWN.—George W. Brown died at Catasauqua, 
Pa., on March 3, from pneumonia. He was engaged 
in the feed business at Birdsboro, Pa. 

BULLOCK.—Willis Bullock, editor of the Hay 
Trade Journal died on March 1 at Canajoharie, 
N. Y., his home. His father had been a prominent 
hay shipper and founded the paper and organized 
the New York State Hay Dealers Association. His 
son, Willis, assumed the management of the paper 
on his father’s death. His widow survives him. He 
was 47 years old. 


CASSEL.—Harry B. Cassel, head of the grain, 
flour and feed firm of H. B. Cassel. & Son of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., died after a long illness, aged 58 
years. He founded the business which bears his 
mame, more than 30 years ago. His widow, son 
and daughter survive him. 


COPE.—Elmer A. Cope died on February 19 aged 
47 years. He was president of Cope & Co., grain 
merchants of Omaha, Neb., and a charter member 
of the Grain Exchange there. 


DE BOLT.—J. M. De Bolt died at Chicago, II1., 
on February 8, aged 63 years. He was associated 
with the late A. W. Shepard in operating a grain 
elevator at El Paso, Ill. Later Mr. De Bolt went 
to Walcott where he was grain buyer. 

_ FERGUSON.—Archibald Ferguson died aged 53 
years. He was a well known seedsman of Mont- 
real, Que. His son, Richard, will conduct the busi- 
> ness. i 


HAY.—Robert Hay died on February 25 aged 80 
years. He was a grain merchant of Toronto, Ont. 

HILLE.—Charles Hille died on February 18 from 
old age. He was 92 years old and for years was 
_in the grain business at Evansville, Ind. 


HORSMAN.—George Horsman died on February 
23 at Harrisburg, Pa., where he was manager and 
part owner of the Harrisburg Seed Company. 


KEEFER.—Howard J. Keefer, died on February 
22 at his parents’ home at Green Valley, Ill. He 
was formerly manager of the Farmers Grain Com- 
pany at Easton, IIl. 


KERR.—Thomas Kerr died recently at Portland, 
Ore. He was managing director of Kerr Gifford 
& Co., grain exporters and millers. Widow and 
three sons survive him. 

LARROWE.—Charles Larrowe, senior vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Larrowe Milling Com- 
pany, died on February 23 at Detroit, Mich., aged 
68 years. He leaves a widow, two brothers and a 
sister. 


“LEWIS.—W. P. Lewis for over 40 years in the 
grain business in the west, died early this year 
at his home in Westville, Ill. He had lately owned 
an elevator at Meeks, IIl. 

- LEWIS.—Henry J. Lewis died on February 16 
after several weeks’ illness, aged 70 years. He 
was the brother of Charles E. Lewis of Charles E. 
Lewis & Co. of Minneapolis. He was at one time 
in the grain and stock brokerage business at 
Cleveland and Minneapolis. 


LOVELESS.—William Loveless died at Texas. 
He was formerly a grain dealer at Taylorville, Ill. 

MAGINN.— Owen Maginn died on January 13 at 
his home in St. Albans, Vt. He was a member of 
the National Hay Association. 


MOFFATT.—William L. Moffatt, president of the 
Moffatt Flour Mills, Buffalo, N. Y., and part owner 
of the Churchill Elevator and vice-president of the 
Churchill Feed & Grain Company, died from apop- 
lexy on February 15. His widow and one son sur- 
vive him. ; 

OLWELL.—William J. Olwell died suddenly at 
Olympia, Wash., while on a business trip. He was 
a pioneer grain dealer of Seattle. 


PACK.—A. W. Pack died aged 73 years at Long . 


Beach, Calif. He was for years manager of the 
City Feed Company, Provo, Utah. 

PORTER.—John D. Porter died on February 25 
at Spokane, Wash. He was for 25 years an op- 
erator on the Duluth, Minn., Board of Trade and 
was a member of the firm of Porter Bros. 


ROBINSON.—George B. Robinson died aged 84 
years at New York City. He was for years promi- 
nent in the grain, flour and feed trade and was once 
a partner in Marsh, White & Co., receivers and 
distributors. 

SAWYER.—C. L. Sawyer died aged 74 years from 
heart trouble at home in Minot, N. D. He was su- 
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warehouse of the Elmore Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany was slightly damaged by fire which originated 
ina car of potatoés standing near. The fire was 
caused by a defective stove. 
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perintendent of the Acme-Victoria Elevator Com- 
pany for years. 

SCROGGINS.—Ralph W. Scroggins died at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on March 6, aged 36 years. He 


was secretary of the Scroggins Grain Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn. His widow and two children 
survive. 

SMITH.—George H, Smith, president of the Smith 
Brokerage Company of Greenville, S. C., died on 
February 3. ; 

SNYDER.—Heart trouble caused the death of 
John W. Snyder on February 10, aged 77 years, at 
his home in Baltimore, Md. He was president of 
Hammond, Snyder & Co., Inc., grain forwarders 
and a member of the Chamber of Commerce with 
which he had been identified for 40 years. In 1890 
he formed a partnership with the late S. R. Ham- 
mond and J. H. Smith as Smith, Hammond & Co., 
which was succeeded in 1895 by Hammond & 
Snyder and later by Hammond, Snyder & Co. He 
continued active until within the past month. His 
widow and three sons survive him. 


STAHL.—G. G. ‘Stahl died at Crandon, S. D., re- 
cently. 

STARKEY.—B. F. Starkey died at Mulberry, Ind., 
aged 80 years. He was formerly a resident of that 
city. 

SWINHEHEART.—Chance Swineheart died re- 
cently. He was manager of the Kansas Milling Com- 
pany’s elevator at Capron, Okla. 


TILDEN.—Martin W. Tilden died on March 10 
at Albion, N. Y., aged 91 years. He gained the 
name of the “Bean King of America” when he vir- 
tually controlled the bean market during and after 
the Civil War. He started in the farm produce 
business but later branched out into the grain 
market, ; 

TOBIN.—Thomas Tobin died on February 7 aged 
65 years. He was founder of the Missouri Seed 
Company and was later head of the Tobin Seed 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. He had been out of 
the seed business for about two years. 


WALLBAUM.—Frederick C. Wallbaum died at 
Springfield, Il. He was a prominent grain man and 
at one time served as president of the Illinois 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association. 


FIELD SEEDS 


(Continued from Page 579) 


at 32@35 cents early in the month, but later demand 
became better and with arrivals meager holders ad- 
vanced prices to 35@388 cents. European shippers 
were generally offering at 23@28 cents c.if., but 
buyers here showed little or no interest. Arrivals 
for the month were 325 bags, against 512 during 
January. : 

William Jacot, one of New York’s oldest seed 
dealers, suffered a broken arm recently when he 
slipped on the ice. He is recovering rapidly, and 
is back at business, although with the arm in a 
sling, of course. 


TOLEDO SEED MARKET UNSETTLED 
By S. M. BENDER 

The Clover seed market has been somewhat of a 
mixed trend the past month. Some selling during 
February caused a decline but was quickly fol- 
lowed by a sharp recovery. Many March longs sold 
out before delivery day and this was largely 
the cause of weakness. Around the $15 level, sup- 
port was noted and buying power increased percepti- 
bly. Several hundred bags changed hands at that 
figure. Short covering and removal of hedges 
against cash seed has furnished most of the late 
buying. Offerings have been heavier of late owing 
to the large amounts of seed which have been 
cleaned into prime. Cash houses have been the 
principal buyers of seed of late, especially the 
March. Liquidation in this delivery is believed to 
have run its course and the market should show 
strength or weakness according to cash sales. Lib- 
eral deliveries have been made on March contracts 
and most of this seed has gone into strong hands 
and will be shipped to fill spring requirements. This 
market has furnished an excellent hedging medium 
for cash dealers. It is also an excellent market in 
which to dispose of surplus stocks. Both foreign 
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and domestic dealers have found it very attractive 
during the present season. October Clover has 
shown exceptional firmness due to the strength of 
cash seed and possibility of a small carryover. 
Trade has been more active of late. This month 
represents the coming crop of domestic seed and 
will be subject to changes of weather during the 
growing season. Hedging against the carryover will 
come into the market later. Clover is very sensitive 
to weather and October follows the changing senti- 
ment. Alsike and Timothy have been firm of late 
with trading more brisk. They are both in position 
to respond to the spring demand. Stocks are not 
so liberal of the best quality and off-grades are sell- 
ing at wide discounts. 


WISCONSIN SEED NOTES 
By, C. O. SKINROOD 

The big Wisconsin seed topic in March is the 
scarcity of good seed corn. Practically all other 
kinds of seeds are in fairly abundant supply, al- 
though the prices may bé very high. 

Farmers are actually urged to take no chances 
on a single ear but to test every one. The Agricul- 
ture College points out 100 ears of corn will plant 
about eight acres of corn and that 100 ears can be 
tested with relative ease. Special boxes have been 
rigged up in which to make these tests. But the 
college reports that any old box -will fill the bill, 
the only requirements being that the ears from 
which tests are made by carefully marked and 
checked up with those in the testing box. 

Seed corn authorities state that it is not wise to 
import corn to Wisconsin from any distance as this 
is sure to cut down yields from 20 to 30 per cent. 
There is no assurance that the imported seed was 
not hit by the frost unless it comes from states 
farther south; and to get seed from a warm climate 
would be suicidal. 

Prof. R. A. Moore of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture made a statement that the state experi- 
ment station members have more seed corn this 
year than ever before. This is all fire-dried seed, 
he said which should be absolutely safe. 

However, Prof. Moore reports that buyers from 
other states are coming in to get this seed and tak- 
ing it in 100-bushel and 500-bushel lots. On this 
basis, he said, it is more than likely that Badger 
farmers will get left in the lurch and not get the 
seed they want. 

The campaign for increasing the Alfalfa acreage 
in the state of Wisconsin is going on with re 
doubled vigor. County agents from many sections 
of the state report that Alfalfa will be more popu- 
lar than ever before for one reason because Red 
Clover seed is very high and the Alfalfa seed is 
relatively cheaper. 

One county agent pointed out that there is grave 
danger this year that many ignorant farmers will 
plant imported Red Clover seed. Rather than do 
this, he is urging all farmers to increase their area 
of Alfalfa where there is no danger of being duped 
with the imported seed. 

In Burnett County last year more than 14,000 
pounds of Grimm Alfalfa seed was distributed 
through an Alfalfa pool. This pool created tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for Alfalfa and scores of meet- 
ings were held to promote the crop in that district. 

W. K. Rogan, the county agent of Marathon 
County at Wausau, is making a special effort to 
turn every Red Clover farmer this year into an 
Alfalfa enthusiast. Mr. Rogan has offered to give 
special advice to every farmer in the county on 
what fields to plant to Alfalfa, and just how and 
where it ean be grown to the best advantage 

The official seed market indicates the tone of the 
trade is from steady to firm with the choice Red 
Clover ranging from $25 to $30.50. The dirty and 
poor lots range down to $12 to $17. The Alsike is 
quoted mostly from $14 to $22 in the local market. 
White Clover ranges mostly from $25 to $32. 

A wide range of prices is shown in the Timothy 
seed market with the lowest grades down to $5 to 
$6, the intermediate grade from $6 to $7 and the 
choice to fancy kinds from $7.25 to $7.50. 


SEED CORN IN INDIANA 
By H. M. RUDEAUX 

The outlook for good seed corn in Indiana this 
year is worse than at any time since 1918. The 
excellent condition of the corn crop by the first of 
October made most farmers careless about saving 
seed in advance of general husking. Then came 
the unusual wet weather which lasted all fall. 
Corn did not dry out as it should have but remained 
full of moisture and when the severe freeze came 
at the end of October, many of the germs were 
frozen and killed. There is no actual shortage of 
seed corn in Indiana, but great care must be ex- 
ercised in selecting it and every ear must be tested. 
Many otherwise good looking ears are full of ker- 
nels with frozen germs. 

Following the receipts of hundreds of reports con- 
cerning the situation over the state, Professor A. T. 
Wiancke and Dr. G. N. Hoffer, ef the Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experimental Station, issued a 
statement in which they predicted the establish- 
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ment of 1,000 community seed corn testers in In- 
diana, to operate at full capacity for eight weeks, 
would mean an additional wealth to corn growers 
this year of $5,000,000. 

Printed copies of the statement accompanied by 
a letter concerning the situation by C. I. Christie, 
director of the experimental station, were sent to 
every bank, county agent, vocational teacher, mem- 
ber of the Indiana Corn Growers Association and in- 
dustries allied with agricultural industry in the 
hope the statement would be instrumental in start- 
ing a campaign for the establishment of testers: 

Reports from community seed testers in opera- 
tion show an alarming percentage of ears unfit for 
seed, says the statement. While odd lots of corn 
are fairly good many are showing less than 50 per 
cent germination. This condition is far below nor- 
‘mal and a great calamity threatens the corn crop 
of 1926. Frost damage was so ‘general last year 
that no lot of. corn can be considered safe for seed- 
ing without individual ear testing. This should be 
brought forcibly to the attention of every farmer. 

More than 1,000,000 bushels of corn will have to 
be tested in order to obtain satisfactory seed to 
plant the corn agredee of Indiana, is pointed out 
in the report. 

“The preliminary tests show that it will not be 
necessary to go outside of Indiana for seed and im- 
porting seed corn from a distance is dangerous, 
and should not be resorted to. There is good seed 
to be had at home, but immediate action is re- 
quired. Every community has enough good corn 
but it will have to be severely culled and then 
tested and reculled. Farmers should do testing at 
home wherever possible, and these who cannot 
should join in the establishment of a community 
seed testing plant and have their corn tested there.” 
The statement further points out that “the com- 
munity tester which operates by the rag doll 
method, handles 2,240 ears a week. If only 25 per 
cent of the ears are discarded one tester will sup- 
ply.good seed for 140 acres a week.” f 

In Johnson County last year, the corn tested by 
the method advocated showed an increased yield of 
11.4 bushels an acre over the corn that was un- 
tested. At the cost of $2, the average for one tester, 
the increased profit from the larger crop averages 
$5,600. Full directions for making of the testers 
are contained in the statement. Z 


SEED HOUSE CELEBRATES 


An unusual birthday celebration was held on Feb- 
ruary 22 and 23 by the Henry Field Seed Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, when it broadcast for 30 hours 
continuing from its station KF NF. On the occasion 
of its second anniversary the company received 
226,000 telegrams. One telegraph operator at Co- 
burg, Iowa, grew tired of sending telegrams so took 
his Ford and delivered 96 of them in person. 

On the program were eight orchestras, 15 male 
quartets, many companies of entertainers, bands 
and speakers. One feature was a contest for old 
time fiddlers with 120 old timers on the program, 
‘listeners voting by telegram for their favorites. 

Radio artists from KMMJ, “the incubator sta- 
tion” at Clay Center, Neb., were on the program, as 
were also members of the staff of Station KMA of 
the May Seed‘& Nursery Company. 

The Field seed house entertained thousands of 
visitors during the broadcast. They thronged 
through the room, watched the broadcasting and ate 
refreshments provided gratis in the seed house din- 
ing room. 

The retail merchants of Shenandoah entertained 
a crowd of over 4,000 in the armory. There was 
music, old fashioned dances and refreshments. 


The Hoermann Seed Store of Terre Haute, Ind., 
is succeeded in business by the Quinlan Seed Store. 

The seed business of C. R. Martin at Dayton, 
Ohio, has been sold to V. E. Herter & Co. 

The capital stock of the Funk Bros. Seed Com- 
pany of Bloomington, Ill., has been increased from 
$75,000 to $200,000. 

A new seed scarifier and cleaner have been. in- 
stalled in the seed plant of the T. H. Cochrane Com- 
pany at Portage, Wis. 

The capital stock of the Reynolds Seed & Com- 
mission Company of East St. Louis, Ill., is to be 
increased from $20,000 to $50,000. 

In commenting on our write-up in last month’s 
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J. Chas. McCullough started in business for him- 
self over 40 years ago operating as J. Chas. Mc- 
Cullough until the present company incorporated in 


S. A. Cartwright has sold the building and 
grounds of the Independent Seed & Fuel Company 
at East Moline, Ill., to John Siefken for $4,000. 

Field seeds are now handled by Theodore Nass 
& Sons of Atchison, Kan. They will remodel part 
of their local office into an up-to-date seed store. 


Ralph K. Munroe, A. H. Eelze and Charles A. 
Purkey have incorporated at Heyworth, Ill, as the 
Purkey Seed Company. The capital stcok of the 
firm is $6,000. 

The Premier Seed Company has been organized 
at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding the Crumbaugh-Kuehn 
Company. F. R. Moorman remains as general man- 
ager of the new firm. 


The Harvey Seed Company of Montgomery, Ala., 
has been declared bankrupt and M. Hugh Stuart has 
been appointed receiver. The stock and fixtures 
were ordered sold February 11. 

Fred J. Mitchell, Jr., is general manager. of the 
Henry F. Mitchell Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
succeeding the late Paul F. Richter. He has been 
with the company for 20 years. 

The Pecos Valley Seed Company of Hagerman, 
N. M., has retired from business and its owner and 
manager, Henry A. Hanna, will engage in business 
at Dallas, Texas, with a tea company. 

A new building has been put up at San Juan, 
Texas, for the Valley Star Seed & Products Com- 
pany, and will handle a complete line of seeds, 
with R. B. Curry in charge as manager. 

A seed store has been opened at-Fayette, Ohio, 
by A. B. MeDonald, formerly connected with the 
Fayette Grain Company. The company will handle 
field, garden and fiower seeds; also poultry feeds. 

A two-story brick and stone building at Omaha, 
Neb., has been purchased by the Standard Seed 
Company. This is a co-partnership controlled by 
Emil Ostrisal and E. Rathouz, who will go into 
their new property May 1. 

A new company was organized at Spokane, 
Wash., to take over the old Spokane Seed Company 
from the Portland interests. The firm will operate 
under the old name with M. B. Hopkins, president; 
Cc. C. Whaley, vice-president; K. H. Hopkins, secre- 
tary-treasurer. M. B. Hopkins will be manager. 


Editor American Grain Trade:—I left West- 
chester, Pa., and came to Westville, Ill., where my 
uncle W. P. Lewis, died in January. He was near- 


ly 80 years old, and had been in the grain business 
in the West for over 40 years. Had an elevator 
at Meeks, Ill., last. Had been sick for the past 
seven years. Left a widow, no children, or any 
others on his side-—WM. J. ROBINSON, Sterling, 
Colo. 
Editor 

please find 


American Grain Trade: — Enclosed 
$1 renewing my subscription to the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE one year. 
That was a very good article on our elevator as 
outlined in your February number. We had a rec- 
ord year for the present crop season.—GEO. P. 
BROHMAN, care of Canadian Government _Eleva- 
tor, Edmonton, Alta., Canada. 
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FOR SALE 
A few cars 1924 corn for seed that will give satis- 
faction. Anticipate your needs early. LOUIS W. 
SAGE, Julian, Neb. 


Of Interest to Seed Dealers 


URBANA CULTURE 


Cheapest and best legume inoculator. Prepared for 
Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Red Clover,, Soy Beans, All 
Legumes. Retail price 50c, bushel size, 


Write Now for Dealers’ Prices 


THE URBANA LABORATORIES 


a Of Cinch pie eee “that dein metic 
BETTER SEEDS; BETTER CROPS 
SEEDS Prunty Seep & Grain Co. 
9 South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 
GF BUYERS—SELLERS, FIELD SEEDS 
Pa 4 ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Wholesale Field Seeds 


First and Victor Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Forty-Fourth Year 


WRITE FOR CARLOAD LOT PRICES 

Fancy heavy weight Victory Oats, 65 cents a 
bushel. You can beat the professional agitators to 
a frazzle if you induce your farmers to sow these 
oats. METAMORA ELEVATOR COMPANY, Meta- 
mora, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SEED CORN 
Lancaster County sure crop, clean and graded, 
Pennsylvania grown, 92 to 96 per cent germination, 
at attractive prices. THE HOLMES-LETHERMAN 
CO., Canton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Highteen hundred bushels Black Valentine Beans, 
Clark and Ferry strain, at reasonable figure. Large 
quantities at special prices. Write today. WAL 
LACH, 24 Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


WE OFFER 
Local grown Red Clover and Orchard Grass 
Seed. COGAR GRAIN & COAL CO., Harrodsburg, 


Kentucky. 


Piisceltaneous 
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WANTED 
Partner—too much for one man. Will accept part 
trade. This will stand inspection. HAWARDEN 
ROLLER MILLS AND ELEVATOR, Hawarden, 
Iowa. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you a 
trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


TIME PAYMENTS ALLOWED 
On the Boss Air Blast Combination Cleaner and 
Car Loader. Equipped with motors, if needed. Loads 
cars without scooping. Boosts grades. Quickly pay 
for themselves. MAROA MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Maroa, Ill. 


WANTED, STATE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
WHEAT SMUT PREVENTIVE 

For treatment of seed wheat, we offer a new col- 
loidal copper carbonate preparation approved by 48 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. Twice 
as efficient as ordinary copper carbonate used by ele- 
vators or for direct sale to the farming trade. 
Large jobbing profit. ACME OIL CORPORATION, 
189 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 

One 16-inch cornmeal or grist mill, Sheppard 
make. Original cost at factory, $77; will sell for 
$35. Also one 5-h.p. Jumbo Kerosene Engine, manu- 
factured by Nelson Brothers. Original cost at fac- 
tory, $83.50; will sell for $40. Also one slightly 
used vertical gasoline engine, 2 h.p. Original cost, 
$90; will sell for $25. HOWE SCALE COMPANY, 
512 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


‘PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 
Four elevators in central Illinois in good grain 
producing territory; good profitable business. R. P. 
MINER & CO., Alexis, IIl. 


FOR SALE IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

Several grain elevators at small stations. Also 
handling lumber, coal and other side lines. HOL- 
pee UT TON LUMBER COMPANY, Sycamore, 
Ill. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAIN AND ELEVATOR BUSINESS 
Modern fireproof construction 600,000 bushel 
storage capacity, excellent shipping facilities, and 
going business. -Offered for sale at attractive price 
account death of principal owner. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Manitowoc, Wis. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 

In one of the-_best custom grinding districts in 
Wisconsin. Doing large retail business in flour 
and feeds of all kinds. Book accounts, none.. This 
property is free of encumbrance and located in 
‘city of 2,000 with fine schools and churches. Rea- 
son for selling, leaving city.. WISCONSIN, Box 2, 
care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. 
Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il. 


GRAIN 
Qa 
HAY 
EXCHANGE 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


HAY—GRAIN —F EED 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


| CHAMBER 
OF 
COMMERCE 


Shippers are assured 
Superior Service from 


_W. M. Bell Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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A REAL BARGAIN 
South Dakota elevator for sale. Electrically 
equipped; first-class condition. Ample territory in 
good grain belt. F. A. KOHLHOFF, Stratford, 
S.‘’D. 


HORTONVILLE, WIS. 

A 10,000-bushel cribbed elevator, feed mill and 
large warehouse; electric power. Good going busi- 
ness; handle grain, flour, feeds, seeds, lime and 
cement. Excellent farming community, located on 
C. & N. W. Ry. Reason for selling, poor health. 
Hortonville, Wis. 


PETER OLK, Owner, 


Land 
Opportunities 


FOR SALE 
For list of Western Canada farm bargains, best 
in quality, price and terms, write WALCH LAND 
COMPANY, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


FLORIDA ACREAGE 
We have farms, orange groves and acreage in 
small and large tracts in all sections of Florida. 
Handle only such as we can deliver. 
SHERRILL REALTY COMPANY 
214 Lutz Realty Bldg. . Jacksonville, Fla. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
11th St. and Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. S. 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 
Tract offering of subdivision acreage and lots in 
Fort Pierce and suburbs, also large acreage tracts 
from sections to four hundred thousand acres. 
Ocean and river frontage. 
J. G. COATS, Realtor, 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


SEBRING, FLORIDA 

For Sale—Lake Sebring, a new town site on the 
Ridge of Florida, half way between Sebring and 
Avon Park. Ninety-four acres, with half mile lake 
frontage; half mile railroad frontage and quarter 
mile hard road frontage. Lots all cleared, staked, 
platted, and abstracted. Roads improved and rail- 
road station already built. Price and terms attrac- 
tive. Brokers protected. JACK H. POWERS, De- 
eatur, Ill. 


INVEST IN SOUTH 
_ MISSISSIPPI 


Unimproved farm lands for sale, situated 
in Wayne County, Miss. 


Price $15 per 
acre, Will not sell in 
units of less than 10 acres. 


BENTLEY & O’RIELLY 
OVETT, MISS. 


cash or terms. 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN EXCLUSIVELY 


Fumigation Methods 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
A complete practical treatise on fumigating 
grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, setc. 
313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


z % 


E. P. BACON CO. 


| GrainCommissionMerchants | 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment / 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


586 Forty-Fourth Year 


| GRAIN 
| RECEIVERS | 


PorE & ECKHARDT Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain 
GRAIN AND SEEDS ._— , 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 1874 Commission 1926 
Merchants 


Fifty-two Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


Armour Grain Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘ GRAIN DEALERS 

FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED 

Winnipeg, Liverpool and United States Markets 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 

CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 


We Buy 


| Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
| Send Samples 


‘The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


166 W. Jackson Boul. 


and Chicago 


8 Board of Trade 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


We can now supply 
Elwood’s Grain Tables | 


$2.00: per copy 


‘Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. FRANK HAINES, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


(Established 1852) 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street - - 


J.C: Shaffer Gratneen 


Grain Merchants—Exporters—I mporters 


Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 


CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


‘Since 1873”’ 


J. J. BADENOCH CO. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


320 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Commission Merchants 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
HITCH & CARDER Established Over Forty Years P ON THE JOB ; 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY | | Hulburd, Warren & Chander ||/2 BRENNAN =| 
R 5 942 ete ree ey Fas yeaie 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago é OF CHICAGO s 
. CHICAGO, ILL. , tess Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton N JOHN E. BRENNAN & CO. s 


Wherever hay is handled, there the firm of 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


is well and favorably known. 


Consignments solicited. Market. information furnished. 


61-65 Board of Trade Chicago, Ill. 
4 , 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 
192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Members of all principal Exchanges. 
Private wire service to all leading cities 
in this country. 


Hay Specialists 


CREW 


HE AAMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


a GRAIN TRADE | | 


Noite better for your | | E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


i i consignments and 
chifflin offers ie ag bye of | COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEC | a { wheat, corn and oats 
€ iY i C€ Philip H. Schifflin & Co. e GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
ey neard.of Trade, Chicago 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Henry Rang & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sioux City —Chicago— Milwaukee 


CHAMBER _ 


OF : 
| COMMERCE 
. Rane 
|_| Robinson Telegraphic Cipher} | Cereal Grading Go. — Tryysive, zor pxperence in, selecting 
| Revised Edition W. T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
4 Peneetee e  S - $2.00 - ; i Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 
’ Srerembtding 5k. Glee, e225 GRAIN MERCHANTS Operating Elevator L 
i 612 Chamber of Commerce 
: MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. CHOICE MILLING WHEAT& RYE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


wes 


SS aa ae 


WHITE GRAIN Coa. 


Can keep in touch with ° 
the news and reports of 


! the Grain and Elevator " FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 

j ; world by reading the ‘‘American SHIPPERS MILL OATS BARLEY 

j Pia Peade.” SCREENINGS RYE 

| SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations - - DULUTH 


THANE. oe TO LEDO 


When “SEEDY” JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. | | EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive 


RAIN 
RECEIVERS 


GRA ! 


Wholesale Grain Dealers . H ids— 
emcee RODEO, Southworth’s daily bids 
, e t 
C. A. King & Co. Solicit sonbigoiientat Ghats and Glover Seed. WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS Members Toledo eaeace me ense and Chicago Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo, Ohio 
Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


The Randolph Grain Company ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


Receivers and Shippers A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 


valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance the 

GRAIN value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 
r market prices per bushel; also the weight reduced to 
? F, ZAHM & CO} Sacked or Bulk bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 
TOLEDO short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 


. TOLEDO, OHIO 


ling of an eye. The grain tables alone make it indispen- 
‘sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Your future orders and consignments 


‘Grain or Seed agg mete mec ireatee on Pomigating ope Py MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO 
ware 3 pages. ell illustra 3 ° 
t : Solicited Mitchell Bros. Pul Publishing paihones 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til, 
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Wheat- Rye-Corm- Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and levator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator | 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY ; i : : ‘ 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show Dest possible results 


eae egissete (cA McConnell Grain Corporation 


A good firm to consign to 


Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Strictly Commission and Brokerage 
BUFFALO NEW YORK Buffalo oe ; New York 


Send your consignments to Globe Elevator Company a G. McKillen Inc.. | 
; GRAIN AND FEED es 


Seymour-Wood Grain Co. RECEIVERS 


Accept our bids or consign, wheat, corn 


oats, rye Coimigimlenke a Specialty 
BUFFALO, N.Y. Chamber of Commerce Buftale, ee Ye BUFFALO 3 NEW YORK 


Consign your grain to 


The Real Market Place 
for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


~“American Grain Trade”’ 


Basil Burns Grain 


Corporation 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRAIN 
"RECEIVERS 


{ 
ES SS 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. i ; : | 
MUELLER Geain| P..B. & C. C. MILES || W. W. Dewey & Sons 
COMPANY meer TT “PEORIA, ieee 1910 GRAIN COMMISSION 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN | Hendli G Cc ; . 26 Chamber of Commerce. 
icit Your nsignments o rain mandin rain on Commi i 
Room 39.41 Chamber. of Da aee: Peoria, Ill. ‘Oar phate Sa PEORIA a = ILL. 


YOU can keep in touch with the Grain and Seed | Turner-Hudnut Company 


world by reading the news and reports in: the 
“American Grain Trade”. ' GRAIN COMMISSION © - 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR | 42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, IIL 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 


» March 15, 1926 GRAIN TRADE 7 ) sas 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


oes ee AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
o «US. 
Ue LU en SAC Oe ee Oe eee $5.00 


Peete es cee score esses sersoeseseesses 


WiseGdeangeenlarged. | PTICe. sce cc sees $2. 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
Supplement, Price ...... ccc ceva vacenes $3.00 


ee 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


2 Parchhain 


CONSIGNMENTS 


—— 


CAIRO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


HALLIDAY ELEVATOR COMPANY | 


eS SEE 


| RECEIVERS | 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. DENVER, COLO. NEW YORK 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. | Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Crawtordsville, Ind. Bi ie 
-« @RAIN DanveriCale Commission Merchants 
= : ‘ 342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Clover and Timothy Seeds GRAIN HAY BEANS Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 


We are Specialists in these grains and 
A. & C. Poultry Feeds are strictly Commission Merchants 


Get in touch with as. 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 
have been thrown away. 


/ 


a 


ee eee 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. Basil Burns Grain Corporation, consign- 


ments.* 


Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, 


wheai, rye, corn, barley, oats.*+ 

Globe Elevator Co., grain and feed.* 

Lewis Grain Corporation, corn, oats, soft wheat, 
barley.* 

.McConnell Grain Corporation, commission and 
brokerage.* 

McKillen, Inc., J. G.,; receiver.* 

Seymour-Wood ‘Grain Co., consignments.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers.*f 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Armour Grain Co., grain dealers. : 
Badenoch Co., J. J., grain commission mer- 
chants.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 


chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.*f 

Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 


Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 

Hulbard, Warren & Chandler, grain, bonds, 
stocks, cotton.* 


Lamson Bros. & Co., 
chants.* , 

McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce. 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 

Rang & Co., commission merchants. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, grain mer- 
chants. 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., consignments.* 

Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Early & Daniel Co., hay, grain, feed*+ 
Scholl Grain Co., grain exclusively. 


commission mer- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and 
shippers.*+ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Tavlor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


'UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE: 


GRAIN 224 MILLING TRADES 


“MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING co., 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Forty-Fourth Year 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, 
beans.*+ 


_ ‘DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Lockwood, Lee, grain brokerage.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Christensen, Geo., broker. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bennett & Co., James E., grain, stocks, cotton. 
Bingham Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain dealers.* 

Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Bell Company, W. M., shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


Meadows, J. A. buyer, hay, grain and feed.*+ 


tMembers National Hay Association. 


FOR USE OF 


Its 146 pages Contain 13,745 Expressions, Printed on 
Policy-Bond Paper, and Bound in Black 
Flexible Leather—Size 7x43 inches 


431 s® Dearborn Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Forbell & Co, L. W., com. merchants.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 

Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.” 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


Tyng Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 


McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 


ST. LOUIS, MO. rahe 
Edwards Grain Co., W. J., grain merchants.* 
Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*f 
Hall Grain Co., Marshall, grain commision.* 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., grain, hay, 
seeds*+ 
Nanson Commission Co., 
pers.*} 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.* 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 
Toberman Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds.*} 


receivers, ship- 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Chambers, V E., wholesale grain and hay 
dealer.* — 

Custenborder & Co., E. T., carlot grain.* 

Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


/ 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 

King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 
Randolph Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*+ 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich -Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*? 


NI Price $3.0 | 
CHICAGO, ILL.” 


JTHEAME 


CAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Forty-Fourth Year 


_~CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Works: 
_ LRAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


| Books for Millers 
/| _ and Grain Dealers 


WALLS, BINS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo S. Ketchum.  Illus- 
trated, 556 pages. 5 
Te ioe sa g's cee a oh $5.00 
ROPP’S CALCULATOR, 
new and improved edition, 
with complete grain 
‘tables, and other invalu- 
able discount and stock 
tablesy * Price... ... $1.00 
ROBINSON’ S TELE- 
' GRAPHIC CIPHER, re- 
vised and enlarged. 
fe | at ee ae $2.00 
MILLING KINKS, contains 
169 illustrated handy de- 
vices of great value to the 
practical elevator operator | 
and miller. . Price. . .$1.25 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS 
AND BELTING, by Her- 
bert E. Collins. An “in- 
} valuable work for mills 
F and elevators, or any other 
place where machinery is 


\ 


settee ESET ty Sy Sig EPS ae PIE ot ye OD, ' 
ie : 7 ee a, a > EAA syey 


| MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 


Warehouse and Sales Reem: 
1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WOLF 


LEEK 


quT a 


installed; well illustrated. 
3 <p. ek ae $1.50 CRACKER, 
FUMIGATION METH- CLEANER, 


ODS, by Prof. Willis G. 
Johnson. A_ complete 
oe ie treatise on the 
umigation of elevators, 
mills, ete.; 313 pages; 
illustrated. Price. ..$2.00 
FEEDS AND FEEDINGS, 
by Prof. W. A. Henry. 
Illustrated, 613 pages. 
0, a $4.00 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN 
CODE, and Mill Feed 

_ Supplement. Price. .$3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
Seen eee 

MITCHELL BROS. 
A aided ged ba | 


So 
* 


“ 


ae 


ay 
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AND GRADER 


The Kleen Kut Cracker, combined with our new, com- 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


Not An 
: Experiment 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CBREAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY. ORBS, BTC. 
Automatic In operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


How Hard 
Is Corn? 


If some corn crackers could talk 
they would say that corn is hard 
enough to make their blades dull 
in a short time. The expense of 
frequent sharpening cuts into 
profits. One of the main fea- 
tures of the Wolf Kleen Kut 
Cracker is the ability of. the 
sturdy blades (each with 8 cut- 
ting edges) to stand up under 
constant wear. 


BLADES THAT LAST 


pact, two-sieve separator and an aspirating system that 
, Provides a suction over the entire sieve surface makes 
‘ the highest grade of cracked corn at a rate of production 


Samples of the Product 


Your sample carton is wait- 
ing for you to give us the 
word to send it. 
charge or obligation. 


that assures the owner a fine profit. 


There is no 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


64 Commerce St. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


a 
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SOMETHING NEW 
WELLER POWER SHOVEL 


(PATENTED) 


One of our customers who tried out a Weller Shovel said, “If an operator ever 
uses one of your new shovels he will never use any other make. It sure does 
t the work and is easy to operate.” 


Claims of superiority for Weller Power Shovel—No counter 
weights—-No counterweight ropes. Pulls at any point the shovel 
is stopped. Less Noise and vibration than any other shovel on the 
market. Positive in action. Never misses engaging the ee 
Easy on the operator. Occupies less” space. Time is saved in 
erection. Shipped Ready to install. 


Send for Power Shovel Circular 
WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINE OF 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. hee carload of grain will bring more mone y 
3 PALE OFFICES when conditioned for market. In one nt 
ere ed Comahes wai dake-ily meal greneeast ye 00h) oa win ta een you can greatly increase the selling pri e 


of your grain with 
The Strong-Scott | 
Conditioner and Cleaner 


This patented machine is simpler, more compa sty 
costs less to buy and less to operate than any he : 
conditioner made. It operates at 1,000 bu. p p 
hour, requiring only 14 horsepower. 


Mun OE 


For conditioning grain that has begun to heat, for 
sweetening musty grain, for removing snow fa 
corn and in other work it pays for itself in a few 

. weeks. nae 


Learn how cheaply and profitably you can condi- 
tion your grain with this machine. Write ae 
for full information. 


RUBBER BELTING 


For many years the Standard 


Belting for elevators. Speed Up Your Elevator Work With Supe 


D. P. Cups — 


Without changing 3 your other. equipment i 
any way you can greatly increase your ele- 
vator capacity. » The Superior D. P. ¢ up 
holds more, can be placed closer on the hb 
than ather. cups and discharges pertectly ; 
Large stocks carried in Minpereee a 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta PerchaRubberMigCo _ Everything he Every Mill and Elevator — 
301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO The Strong- -Scott Mfg Co. ¢ 
New York Boston Philadelphia Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. ~ ) 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd Winnipeg 


(o! 
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